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Complexion 


The soft, pure and 
fine complexion of 
youth is not so difh- 
cult to retain as is 
often imagined. The 
reason why many 
people lose it so soon 
is that they do not ex- 
ercise sufficient care 
in avoiding common 
impure soaps, which 
destroy the fresh nat- 
ural tint and _ loveli- 


that constitute so great a personal charm. 


Pears’ Soap | 


protects, preserves and improves that tint and loveliness by 
sheer force of an unequalled emollient power and an absolute 
purity. Every particle of Pears comes into the service of 
beauty. It is sweet and wholesome and healthy, and, at the 

same time it is the most economical of toilet soaps, pos- 
sessing double the lasting qualities of ordinary soaps. 
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The skin is always kept in a soft, dainty Jo 4 
natural condition by Pears while it brings id y 
the complexion to its highest perfection, eX { 
The Great English Complexion Soap a ; Soe" ee, 
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“All rights secured.’’ 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE !S THE BEST. 
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The Victrola 


Dancing to the music of the = fiis= 
Victrola is the favorite pastime 


$200 style 
With a Victrola and Victor Dance Records it is easy to 
learn all the new dances. 
The maxixe, hesitation, tango, one-step—you can enjoy 
all the modern dances in your own home with the Victrola. 


“How to Dance the One Step, Hesitation, and 
Tango”’ is anew Victor booklet just issued—illustrated a 
with 288 motion-picture photographs. Ask any Victor 


y/ 
dealer for a copy, or write us. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles ct OF » SD» 
from $10 to $200, and any Victor dealer will gladly play any music J Le. ra ; 
you wish to hear. ie : 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. Le 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


ion this magazine when.answering advertisements. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS, Would you take asteady 
job where you can clear $20 to $30 
weekly to start, and work up to yearly 
profits of $3,000 or more? No experi- 
ence required. ‘Sensational new sell- 
ing plan. Great crew managers propo- 
sition—exclusive territory.Act quick. 
E.M. Davis, Pres. R7 Davis Blk.Chicago 








SILK Hose Free to Agents selling fa- 
mous Triplewear guaranteed hosiery. 
Great money making proposition. $30, 
week. Write to-day. Triplewear Mills, 
Dep’t S15, 13th and Sansom, Phila., Pa. 


. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Conti: 








. 

WILL Pay Reliable Man or Woman 
$12.50 to distribute 100 Free pkgs. 
Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among 
friends. No money required. R. Ward 
Company, 224 Institute Pl., Chicago. 





GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U. S. CivilService Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





Motion Picture Plays 





I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 718, Lockport, 
New York. 





HONEST MAN WANTED in each 
town to distribute free advertising 
premiums; $15 a week to start; ex- 
perience unnecessary; references re- 
quired. Address McLean, Black 
Co., 8S. Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 


HUSTLING MAN under 50 wanted 
each locality. Introduce our New 
Memberships. Spare or full time 

—350.00 to $500.00 monthly. Address, 
The I-L-U 2030, Covington, Ky. 








AGENTS SELL AMBREW. Beer 
in concentrated form. Carry right 
in your pocket. Small, compact, 
condensed. A good glass of beer 
wanted everywhere. Enormous de- 
mand, sells fast—coins you money. 
Field untouched, strictly legitimate, 
can be sold anywhere. Be quick—ter- 
ritory going fast. Just a postal today 
—we'll show you how to make money 
quick. The Ambrew Co., Dept. 1175, 
Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS—RED HOT SUMMER 
Seller—Concentrated soft drinks— 
orangeade, grape, raspberry, etc. 7 
kinds—Small package — enormous 
demand. Whirlwind sales—aston- 
ishing profits. Get it quick—while 
it’s new. Write to-day for full par- 
ticulars. American Products Co., 
3101 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability should write for new “Lists of 

eeded Inventions,” Patent Buyers 
and “How to Get Your Patent and 
Your Money.” Advice Free. Ran- 
dolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
162, Washington, D. C. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S 23. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





MOTION PICTURE PLAYS wanted. 
You can write them. We teach you 
by mail. No experience needed. Big 
demand, good pay. Details free. Asso- 
ciated Motion Picture Schools, 619 
Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


WRITE Moving Picture#lays: $50 
each; all or spare time: correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free, 
Atlas Publishing Co. 310, Cincinnati,O. 





Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money, and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H.L. Barber, 408, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


WOULD you like to own a good 
paying mail order business? We have 
a line that gets repeat orders all the 
time; you can start in spare time; in- 
vest a dollar or two a week and soon 
own a nice business of your own. 
Write for particulars. Nadico, 1662 
Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Patents and Lawyers 





Music and Song Poems 


SONG POEMS WANTED for publi- 
cation—Send us your verses or melo- 
dies. Experience unnecessary. We 
Will Revise, Write Music to Your 
Words, Publish, Advertise, and Copy- 
right in Your Name. Our composing 
staff best. Instructive book “Success- 
ful Song Writing,” free. Marks-Gold- 
smith Co., Dept. 15, Wash., D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED: I’ve paid 
writers thougands in royalties. Send 
me samples of your work for free 
criticism, or write for valuable Free 
Booklet and most liberal, legitimate 
proposition offered. Absolute protec- 
tion. Est. 16 years. Numerous suc- 
cesses, John T. Hall, Pres., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York. 


SONG POEMS WANTED: Money 
in successful songs. Send us your 
poems for examination. We revise, 
write the music, pay for and secure 
copyright in your name, arrange for 
orchestra and furnish song slides. Par- 
ticulars, terms and book “How Music 
Makes Money” Free. C. L. Partee Co., 
405 Astor Theatre Building,New York. 














Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-ERING OR STAM MER- 
ING. Let me tell you, by mail, how 
I cured myself, after 30 years of 
misery and failure. Discovered a 
natural method which anyone can 
use, athome. Since then have won 
social and business success. Send 
me your address, in confidence. 
Walter McDonnell, Drawer F 714, 
Station F, Washington, D. C. 











U. S. and Foreign Patents and 
Trade Marks. Free Book and opinion 
as to patentability. Joshua R. H. 
Potts, Patent Lawyer, 805 G St.,Wash- 
ington: 8 Dearborn St., Chicago; 
929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEF 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Bcok 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or, model for free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D.C. 











IDEAS WANTED—Manufactirers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





WRITE for “Words of Value to In- 
ventors.”’ Free. John R. Woodworth, 
Registered Attorney, Werder Bldg., 
Wash., D.C, 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$2. to $600. paid for hundreds of old 





coins dated before 1895. Send 10c at 
once for New Illust’d Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Get posted. Clarke &Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 








s SHORTHAND - 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabi 


Mold notes."” Speedy, practical system that can be ee 30 davs 
Il descriptive matter, free, ad- 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


of home study, utilizing spare time. For fu 
dress, Chicago Correspondence Schools, 975 





Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, 
me and writin of the _Shore-Story; taught by Dr.J. 
r Li a M: ne. Over 


form, struc- 








a a hundred Home & ‘Study sald uw 
in Harvard, B: 
250- page catalog free, Luli mie 
The Home Corr hool 


Brown, Cornell and under Professors 





Dept. 264, Springfield, Mass. bs 
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Illustrated by Clarence Rowe. 

A Dawn Song—Verse 


On Citizenship—A Sermon 


Absolute Pitch—A Story 
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Aunt Jo and Cousin Sue—A Story 
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The Picnic at Honey Point—A Story 
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A Village Saturday Night—Verse 


The Later Development of Mr. Dodge 
A Story of Up-to-date Smuggling. 
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In the Doctor’s Office—A Story 
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‘AROUND THE.WORLD 
THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 


Two Grand Cruises by Sister Ships Fe 


“CINCINNATI,” January 16th, 1915 Me a: 
and 7_ Palin 

“CLEVELAND,” January 31st, 1915 Ray 
cord, and picture 


4 ooklet—* ‘A Dayin 
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From New York to the principal cities of the world — including a visit to the 
San Diego (Cincinnati) and Panama Pacific (Cleveland) Exposition 
lin,” by the well- 


135 DAYS $900 UP fecal Fah and mathcat Z known lecturer, E. M. 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE | on ‘cry talking’ machine 
41-45 Broadway, New York , “Other Records in preparation. 
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Sally 


By Grace.Margaret Gallaher 


Author of “A Singer of Songs,” “Debts,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE ROWE 


INTER in the Valley of the 
Wolf had been long and cruel. 
For months sullen skies had 
threatened a land bound in iron. Day 
had been but a snatch of bleak light; 
night, a horror of thick darkness and 
hollow winds. Cattle and men both 
had died, battered out of life in savage 
storms or worn down in grinding pri- 
vations. 

Now, at the first groping of magic- 
fingered spring among the roots along 
the bank of the stream, the soul of 
plant and twig leaped up, exulting; at 
the first wafture of her breath the 
clouds blew open, revealing a sapphire 
sky. 

It was-high noon; the pale amber 
of the long-imprisoned sunshine poured 
into the waters of the stream till they 
flashed like jewels and over the gray 
rocks, warming their old surfaces. 

In the hollow of a crag, the sun 
in their faces, sat a boy and a girl. 
They were perfectly silent, because they 
were friends and frontier folk, who 
did not talk unless they had something 
to say. An hour ago they had told 
each other, in meager phrases, their 
tale of the two months since they had 
met. The girl watched the white clouds 
sail close to the sun, menace it, then 


their courage wither away. She smiled 
with sympathy at each encounter. The 
boy stirred the ground at his feet mood- 
ily, his heel grinding to powder a lump 
of earth. Suddenly, from the trees be- 
low, a flock of wood pigeons winged 
their way into the eye of the sun, their 
feathers gleaming in radiant light. The 
girl drew in her breath. 

“Pretty!” she cried, 
“Pretty!” 

The boy followed the flight with little 
interest. “Yes,” he agreed. “Let’s 
walk a stretch. Sitting is kind of stiff 
for your bones.” 

Together, still silent, they paced be- 
side the stream, her eyes keen for every 
aspect of its minute life, his abstracted, 
finding the smoothest path by instinct 
only. With a swift swoop the girl 
caught up a bulb of some water plant, 
dislodged from its birthplace beneath 
the stream, and held it up, pondering 
its paperlike folds, its thrust-out point 
of living green. 

“Life!” she murmured deeply. 

“We can sit again now.” He pushed 
her gently down to a rock like an un- 
couth armchair and took a place be- 
side her. Now his eyes, too, quickened 
at the sight of a tiny figure on a tiny 
horse far down the trail. 


and again, 
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“Tom Wightson,” with conviction, 
though the shape seemed a toy mani- 
kin. “Dropped something. Now he’s 
got it.” 

The figure bent out of the saddle to 
the ground and up again. 

“Tom rides fine,” applauded the girl. 

“That’s nothing,” calmly. ‘Anybody 
can do that. Why, you can yourself.” 

She did not contradict him, only 
laughing sweetly. ‘‘Tom’s brave.” 

Some chord in the boy’s speech was 
loosened. ‘“Everybody’s brave here. 
Folks couldn’t live a month if they 
wasn’t. It don’t reach me, that kind 
of grit don’t. I’ve saw so much of 
it. What takes my time was that fel- 
low from the East, that lawyer chap 
that defended Ep Lake over to Upper- 
ville. He had nerve and he had brains, 
too.” 

“Ep was guilty. 
been let go.” 

“Maybe not. The point is the dead, 
cold skill that lawyer showed. Why, 
he worked himself into every crack they 
left open, and he gripped every edge 
where he could get his fingers. All 
the time he knowed every soul in that 
courtroom was set against him and 
would hang him ‘bout as quick as they 
would Ep. Then his speech to the 
jury! Lord, Sally, if you could ’a’ 
heard that!” 

“They say nothin’ like it wasn’t ever 
heard in this territory.” 

The boy rubbed a bit of soft rock 
between his fingers. “My. folks was 
lawyers. My grandfather’s a judge.” 

Quietly as he spoke, the girl turned 
startled eyes upon him. Although they 
had grown from childhood together, he 
had never spoken of his family, nor 
had she ever asked him of them, true 
to the frontier code that takes a man 
for himself. The boy returned her look 
with a slow scrutiny that drew the 
blood up into her cheeks. No one knew 
his secret-—should he break it with this 
girl comrade, strangely understanding, 


He oughten to have 
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pitying in all troubles with a compas- 
sion that always healed? He consid- 
ered it slowly, as he did all issues, his 
eyes still fixed upon her. 

The girl was a tall, thin creature, 
rangy as a colt. A flax of soft, dark 
hair tumbled wildly about her small 
head; her cheeks were hollow, her 
features pinched, her neck lean. She 
could claim no beauty except her great, 
dark eyes, lambent as with an inner 
lights Yet her ragged length and loose 
limbs held potentialities of grace, as her 
softly slurring voice did of charm. 
Everything in her, physical and spirit- 
ual, seemed held in solution, to be pre- 
cipitated in a form yet unknown. 

The boy, on the contrary, in all save 


* years was a man made; his tall, strong 


body, his handsome, regular features, 
his expression of stern resolution, all 
told of a will steeled for the years. 
He was as fair as she was dark, his 
thick yellow hair smooth on his fore- 
head. Although he spoke a malformed 
grammar, his deep voice had a curious 
precision of accent that might be called 
cultivated, while she blurred her 
phrases together in an ignorance of all 
values. 

After a long silence the boy spoke, 
with a deliberation that precluded all 
idea of a rash confidence. 

“My folks live back East, and they’re 
‘way up high, rich and educated and 
like that. My great-grandfather was 
governor of his State, and my grand- 
father was a judge when he wasn’t but 
forty. He lives in a grand, big house. 
I’ve heard my father picture it out 
often. And my aunts ride in coaches 
and are waited on by hired help.” 
Through the childish words thrilled the 
man’s pride of birth. “They’ve always 
lived right there in that same place, and 
the oldest son has studied law and been 
a judge, and all the folks is proud of 
them and depend on them.” 

He took her hand in his and beat 
it gently on his knee. Nothing was hard 





SALLY 


to tell to Sally, any more than to his 
collie dog, and she offered no unkinder 
criticism. 

“You remember my mother? She 
wasn’t no common ranch woman, was 
she?” 

“Oh, no!” A picture came before 
her of a little faded rosebud of a 
woman, sweet and helpless. 

“You never saw my father. He 
was He strove for the words his 
untutored mind denied. ‘He lived wild 
and he was sick and poverty poor— 
but—well, he had the kind of gifts 
that lawyer fellow did and more, too. 
Just before he died, he told me about 
himself. I wasn’t nothing but a kid, 
but I understood.” 

The horseman, who had been hidden 
in the windings of the trail, now rode 
into view. 

“Mornin’,” he bawled. 
to court your girl.” 

“You bet!” shouted back the boy, 
then: “What did he say?” 

“Just foolishness.” Her face was 
scarlet. 

The boy went on with his tale in a 
steady way, his young face austere: 

“The old judge had a bunch of daugh- 
ters, but father was the only son. He 
raised him pretty strict, I gathered, yet 
he was awful fond o’ him and talked 
a whole heap about the time when he'd 
be growed up to help him in his law 
work. The town must have been a 
mighty pleasant place, everybody be- 
ing nice, reading books and _ hearing 
organ music.” 

The girl’s eyes widened. She had 
never read a book or heard any music 
save the fiddle and the banjo. 

“But my father felt like he’d die 
of the sameness of it, things going on 
just that easy, agreeable way year in, 
year out. He wanted some variety.” 
The gypsy in the girl stirred in under- 
standing at this. 

“He hated it all, going to church and 


“Great day 
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school and being comfortable and look- 
ing forward to college. What he was 
locoed about was going to sea, same 
as other boys there. My grandfather 
was scared and mad and upset all to 
once when father asked might he go 
for just one year, and he cinched up 
tight on the girths and wouldn't let 
father go down to the wharf or talk 
to any of the sailors and put him at 
his books hard as a hammer. So father 
ran away to sea. He left a note, ask- 
ing forgiveness and saying he'd be 
back in a year to mill away at the 
law books again.” 

“Your grandfather wouldn’t forgive 
him?” breathed the girl. 

“He must be a hard old put, for © 
when father got back from his first 
voyage, he found. a letter saying he 
needn’t ever come to the house any 
more, for he-wouldn’t be let in, and 
the judge wouldn’t so much as speak 
to him if they met in the street.” 

“His only son!” 

“Father sailed to about every port 
in the world, I reckon, till he fetched 
up at Frisco, poor as a rat and pretty 
near dead from a hurt. A woman in 
the boarding house nursed him. She 
was the widow of a sky pilot that come 
out to preach to the Injuns. Then she 
up and died. She left one child, a girl 
‘bout sixteen. This girl hadn’t no 
money nor no friends nor no way of 
looking out for herself, so father mar- 
ried her, The parson had left a claim 
to a mine some place, so they pulled 
their freight for that. ’Twas a sure- 
enough mine, chock-full of pay dirt. 
That give father the gold fever. He 
sunk: that money in some _ no-’count 
mine, and from that time on he trailed 
round on after gold till he died and 
left mother without a dollar.” 

He ended with somber abruptness. 

“Did his folks never send him any 
word ?” 

“Maybe. 


He never got it.” 
“Ts your grandfather livin’ now?” 
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“Likely. That kind’s tough, though 
he must be a right old man.” 

The girl mused a while. ‘Don’t 
things happen queer? If your father 
hadn’t ’a’ runned off, you’d likely ’a’ 
been a lawyer, tryin’ cases in some big 


court an’ never known there was a girl . 


called Sally.” 

“That’s what I ought to do—that’s 
what I long to do.”. It burst from him 
ina rush. “It’s in me. I could do it.” 

Sally laid her other hand on his in 
troubled pity. “Couldn’t you .learn 
some place? Jim Hyle, that was sheriff, 
studied in Sacramento.” 

“Him!” in cold scorn. ‘He can’t 
open his mouth but what he talks ig- 
norant. Who's his audience, anyhow? 
A gang of miners and cow-punchers 
that can’t tell logic. when they hear it. 
I want to study in a college and plead 
in courts like Daniel Webster.” The 
boy’s eyes burned on her. “I hate this 
life! Work like a horse night and 
day, riding the range, wet and cold and 
hungry most of the time, sleeping on 
the ground with your saddle for a pil- 
low! Nothing to see but stars and 
grass and cattle, everlasting cattle. 
Nothing to talk about but cattle and 
horses and some fellow’s break at cards. 
I’d get about as much pleasure out of 
herding in with a set of grizzlies as 
with most of the men.” 

Sally sat dumb in pure wonder. 

“When you're paid off, what’s there 
to do with your cash? Hit town and 
blaze round with the same sort for a 
week.” 

Love 
adroit. 

“The boss to the ranch says he never 
saw a better man with horses ’un you. 
He wishes he had a place for you as 
foreman. An’ doc ‘lows you can shoot 
as straight as any ol’ Injin fighter.” 

“T’d be a fool if I couldn’t.” He 
turned on her roughly. “I’ve rode a 


made little, ignorant Sally 


horse since I could get a leg across 
one, 


and I’ve shot since I was big 
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enough to hold a gun. I’m strong as 
a moose. I never had a sick day in 
my life, and I never do a thing but keep 
round in ranches year in, year out. I’m 
sick of it all! I could jump into that 
river to be rid of it.” 

The girl, dimly understanding that 
this was the reaction from the dreary 
monotony of winter, spoke soothingly, 
as to a fractious horse: 

“There, there! I reckon maybe a 
way ll come for you to go East.” 

‘Likely, ain’t it?” he scoffed. “Why, 
I ain’t even sure of the place father 
come from. I ain’t going to crawl to 
my grandfather, either, and I can’t pay 
my own freight. My father owed 
money to folks that was kind to him, 
and mother had to borrow more till 
I was growed enough to work for the 
two of us. I’ve paid every penny, and 
interest, too, but I don’t own a living 
thing but my horse and my saddle. 
What could I do East?” He turned 
on her harshly. “Rope cattle in New 
York City? But it’s East I belong, and 
it’s East I won’t never be!” 

He dropped her hand in a gesture of 
despairing finality. Sally touched his 
cheek with her hand, light as a breath 
of wind. 

“T reckon it'll all come out right some 
day, Dicky,” in her tender voice. 

The boy swallowed hard and knotted 
his fists on his knees. His keen blue 
eyes clouded miserably; his lips shook. 
He was only a boy. Then his mouth 
set itself like iron, his face cleared; he 
sprang up, drawing the girl with him. 

“It’s made me feel a heap better to 
whine to you, Sally. It always does. 
Say, you heard a preaching fellow’s 
coming to Upperville soon as_ the 
weather will let him make it through?” 

Sally’s face was all a-tremble with 
exquisite light at this rare tenderness, 
but with the tact of love she responded 
to the new mood. 

“I never heard preachin’ but just 

















once, when a parson 
stayed over to Smmith’s 
ranch.” 

“You're a heathen, 
sister, all right.” He 
shook her thin shoul- 
ders in his strong 
hands. “Say, you're 
cold. Hike * along 
home on the trot. I'll 
be over ‘gain in a 
week likely.”’ 

With no more fare- 
well, he sprang back 
up the trail to where 
he had left his horse 
nibbling. at the few 
bits of green pushing 
up by the river. In a 
moment he came clat- 
tering back, tall and 
loose in the saddle, 
and swept his hat off 
to her in a flourish of 
salute. 

Sally was not cold, 
only unhappy for this 
the dearest soul in her 
world. Forlorn as the 
sunlight would have 
been to her if he were 
gone out of it, if she 
could, she would have 
poured gold into his 
hands, bidding him go 
East to seek his for- 
tune. 

She swung up the 
trail with long, loose 
steps like a boy’s till 
she reached her father’s cabin. A 
broken derelict of a man lounged on the 
doorsill; a huddle of young children 
played in what might be called the 
garden; and just inside the door a 
pretty, untidy young woman washed 
clothes in a tub. 

“Been sparkin’ with Dick Kingsley ?” 
the man drawled amiably, a glint of 
fun in his dulled eyes. 





“Do you love me true, Dick?” 








Her voice was like a woman’s now. 


Sally flung up her head proudly. 
“No!” 

“Dick’s a nice boy,” her stepmother 
laughed from within. “You better be 
gettin’ your rope on to him or some 
other girl will. Boys like him ain’t so 
plenty.” 

“Nor money to feed you.”” The glint 
had died out of the man’s eyes; he 
spoke growlingly. 
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Sally took a long step over him into 
the poor little cabin. “I'll get the 
dinner, Min,” she told her stepmother. 


“Winter’s rains and ruins are over 

And all the season of snows and sins, 

The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins.” 


So, had it had articulate speech, 
might have sung the Valley of the Wolf 
one splendid day two weeks later. The 
whole valley was freshly green with 
new grass, red,,blue, and orange with 
brave wild flowers. The air was warm 
with a delicate freshness that carried 
no trace of languor and fragrant with 
all the illusive sweetness of the first 
bloom of the year. In and out every- 
where the air was thrilling with light 
melody—the hum of bees in the bushes, 
the twitter of redwings along the 
stream, the cawing of crows, the mur- 
mur of the snow-fed river—the sym- 
phony of spring. And over all washed 
a flood of kindly light. 

Sally Coyne, in a scanty, short skirt 
of faded blue wool, a waist of staring 
red-and-white calico, and a dun-colored 
shawl, knotted like a scarf around her 
shoulders, her hair hanging in a braid 
‘down her back and blown by the wind 
into her eyes, went searching along the 
river brim for “a mess o’ greens” for 
the family dinner. Greens grew sparse- 
ly. The enchantment of the day po- 
tent, she had wandered far on the trail 
toward Upperville. True daughter of 
the frontier, nothing escaped her soft 
eyes, whether it was the vast scene 
flung out before her of mountain, val- 
ley, and river, or the minute blue bells 
of the wild hyacinth. She noted and 
loved all the works of .nature with a 
deep and silent passion. 

When she reached the rock where 
Dick had given her his confidence, she 
sat down, giving herself up to slow 
consideration of all he had told her. 
Dick had not been to see her since, but 
that cid not signify; he might never 
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again open his heart to her. All her 
hard-working days his secret had 
moved in her mind; at night, even, she 
dreamed of it. She struggled to weave 
some plan to carry him East. Her 
experience, bounded by the valley and 
a few miles beyond, could not help her. 
The East was a land as vague to her 
as the reaches of the moon. Even had 
she had the money in her hand for. a 
journey thither, she would have been 
as much at a loss how to set about it 
as a mermaid how to leave her cove. 
Nor could she picture the life there 
any better than the mermaid that of 
her sister dryads in a tree. This wide, 
desolate country, with its austere 
beauties of crag and torrent, its vast 
drama of life and death, filled every 
corner of her young soul. Hers was 
the gypsy blood ever a-tiptoe to pull 
out on the long trail, but not the errant 
heart, for in her already was seeded 
that elemental patience “that can say 


* yea to life even in its most difficult 


problems.” She talked to herself in 
whispers, like other solitary folk; not 
in connected argument, but brokenly as 
thoughts rose. 

“Poor Dicky! He was always differ- 
ent. Not so rough as the other boys. 
Yet he could fight any of ’em to a finish. 
It’s awful work on a ranch the coarse 
weather we've been gettin’. I reckon 
it’s him havin’ high-up folks makes him 
talk like he does, an’ be so clean. 
Dick don’t swear, neither, unless he 
means it. Ain’t there no way he can 
get East? Why—there’s Dick now!” 

Along the trail a horse and rider were 
jogging at a pace that ate up the miles. 
Sally tore off her shawl to wave at 
them. In a moment Dick had leaped 
down beside her. His eyes shone, his 
face was keen; he was far otherwise 
than the sullen brooder of their former 
meeting. ‘ He threw the reins over his 
horse’s head, and drew Sally in to the 
rock. seat. 











“Say, ain’t this a pretty day?” he 
began triumphantly, 

Sally laughed. “That ain’t 
makes you fee! so lively, Dick.” 

“Give you three guesses.” 

She was too wise to dim his exulta- 
tion. “I hate old guesses. You tell 
me right now.” 

“Why should I tell you, anyhow, 
say?” He turned in the cramped space 
to let his taunting eyes meet hers. 

“T reckon I'll run ‘long home now,” 
she threatened. 

His arm, around her waist, pulled 
her down. 

“I’m foreman of the Two-Bars-Cross 


what 


Ranch!” His arm tightened around 
her. 

“Oh, Dick!’ No more words would 
come. 


“Ain’t, it great?” The boy’s eyes 
burned steel bright. “The old fore- 
man’s been moved on to the new ranch, 
and the one from over the divide never 
turned up, so the boss just dropped me 
into his place. What say, sister?” 

“Tt’s—it’s splendid !” 

“Big pay, less work, and a house of 
two rooms all to myself. I guess I 
have struck it rich. I don’t guess there’s 
many foremen young as me in this sec- 
tion.” He had taken his promotion 
with a man’s stolidity—before the boss, 
but with this playmate he was just 
a delighted boy. All memories of his 
hatred for the life or yearnings for 
another career were washed clean out 
of mind by this astonishing success. 

“When you goin’ over there?” 

“To-night.” 

“It’s a good few miles beyond 
Smith’s, ain’t it?” murmured the girl 
wistfully. “I ain’t liable to see you 
often, am [?” 

He studied her through narrowed 
lids. “Miss me?” 

Her cheeks burned, her lips trembled, 
but her eyes answered him courage- 
ously. 

In an instant he had caught her close 


SALLY 
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in his arms and had kissed her lips. 
The girl trembled violently in his hold. 
Not since they were children had this 
happened. 

“Listen, honey. You’ve been my 
little girl ever since you could totter 
round after me. _ You willing to tie up 
to me for good?” 

“Tie up?” 

“Married, child. Wed to me.” 

Sally drew back her head to stare 
at him dazedly. 

“You ‘ain't growed up.” 

“Oh, Lordy! What an answer! Six 
foot two and weigh over one hundred 
and eighty pound. Can bust any horse 
between here and Texas. Ask the boss 
if I ain’t a full-growed man.” 

“Yes,” murmuringly. 

“It’s you that’s a kind of little girl 
yet, dear, but you're as old as my 
mother was and you'll keep on a-grow- 
ing older every day you live.” 

Sally pressed her cheek down on‘his 
shoulder. 

“Dick,” she whispered into his breast. 
pocket, ‘my folks weren’t ever anythin’ 
that I can hear, an’ I’ve been raised 
ignorant an’ my family’s a word in the 
valley for shiftlessness an’ poor ways.” 

“Drop it! I ain’t going to marry the 
family.” 

“An’ you’ve got grand kin back East 
that'll % 

“Much good to me!” harshly. Then, 
his lips to hers, with tenderness: “You 
hush! I’ve always thought more of 
you than of any human being, after 
mother died, and I’ve always felt like 
you belonged to me, ever since I toted 
you on my back when you used to play 
out when we was kids together. I al- 
ways had it fixed in my mind to wed 
you some day when I got my chance. 
Look here, Sally, there ain’t any other 








fellow? Not that Sam e 
Sally laughed  derisively. “Oh, 
Dick!’ 


“And you do think a whole lot of 
me, don’t you, sweetheart?” 
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For answer Sally raised her head 
to look at him with her wonderful eyes, 
soft, yet searching. 

“Do you love me true, Dick?” 
voice was like a woman’s now. 

The boy answered_her with a grav- 
ity as deep as her own. 

“T do love you. God's my witness!” 

She slipped forward into his arms, 
and they kissed one another simply, like 
children, frightened a little by their 
own solemnity. Then they began to 
laugh and tease one another, she strug- 
gling to be free, he holding her easily 
in his grasp. 

Time slipped away while he told her 
of his new duties. Sally remembered 
the world of others first. 

“My country! I got to get back with 
my greens. You come to dinner.” 

“T ’low I will. I shot some quail 
yesterday and brought them along.” 

“When I goin’ to see you ‘gain?” 
She touched his cheek with her odd 
little caress. : 

“Awful long time, dear, I’m afraid. 
The spring work’s begun, and I shan't 
be able to get away.” 

“Ah!” She hid her face against him 
with a long sigh, but she would not 
cripple him with complaints. 

‘““Maybe all summer,’ he went on, 
and felt her heart throb against his. 

Silence fell between. Then, in the 
slow way that meant in him decision, 
Dick began to speak. 

“Sally, you wed me to-day. No, 
don’t you start in objecting. There’s 
a parson over to Upperville for a week 
of preaching. I see him myself. I'd 
like to be tied up by him in a regular 
Christian way instead of by the justice 
of the peace, wouldn’t you?” 

““[—I—guess so.” 

“T can’t come over again for weeks, 
maybe months, and the parson’ll be 
gone, Lord knows where. Besides”— 


Her 


his arms came hard around her—‘it’ll 
be awful lonesome in that new house 
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and you ’way off here. I don’t reckon 
I'll know how to stand it.” 

“Oh!” 

“And you'll be galloping round these 
parts, breaking your neck, mostlike, 
with me not here to stop you. I want 
you where I can ride herd on you. 
Come now, Sally, be a good girl.” 

She broke from him tragically. 

“T haven’t a gown to be wed in!” 

“We won’t stand out for a white 
train and ribbons, girl. Just put on as 
good as you've got.” 

“This is the best.” 

She was on her feet, fronting him, 
her angular little-girl figure, her long 
arms and legs, cruelly set out in the 
skimpy skirt and tight waist. Even 
Dick saw that costume would not do. 

“Well, see here,” made resourceful 
by pressure. ‘‘Ain’t your stepmother 
got something will do just to stand up 


in? She’s always rigged out when I 
see her. Then we'll get things to Up- 
perville.” 


“Oh, she has!” 
hands like the child she was. 
merino an’ a hat with a rose.” 

“Come on, sir. No time to lose.” 
They ran hand and hand toward his 
horse. 

As Sally paced along in the saddle, 
Dick leading Rattler, happiness leaped 
within her like clear water in a foun- 
tain. She was going to ve with Dick 
forever! No more bitter, snow-bound 
weeks when the storms housed hin 
from her, or long, empty summer days 
when he must ride the range? Now 
each morning would wake her to the 
happiness of cooking him breakfast, 
each night draw in to the preparation 
of his supper. . Of the responsibilities 
and burdens of the life she was enter- 
ing she thought no more than her five- 
year-old sister playing house with her 
dolly. 

To Dick, however, older in charac- 
ter as well as in years, sober second 
thoughts were coming. His desire had 


Sally clapped her 
“A blue 














not changed a whit about the marriage 
that day, but he did see that some cir- 
cumspection must be used about it. 

“Your father’ll be willing, won’t he, 
Sally?” he began. 

‘‘He’ll be pleased to pieces,” instantly. 

“So will the boss. But say, I don’t 
reckon I’d better drop you in on him 
to-night; my house ain’t ready, and 
likely he won't have no accommoda- 
tions for a woman. I’d better gentle 
him into it kind of slow.” 

“All right.” Indeed, she would have 
agreed to any plan. 

“So we'd better stay to Upperville 
to-night with Sam Regan’s wife. She 
is a good soul, and you can ride back 
here in the morning. Quick as I can, 
I'll come over for you. Maybe it'll be 
a week, maybe two, but the boss will 
just have to let me off to get my wife.” 

Sally leaned from the saddle toward 
him. He lifted his arms to her and 
kissed her between her eyes before he 
set her down at her father’s cabin. 

Two hours later, dressed in the blue 
merino, somewhat faded, but whole and 
trimmed with ribbon, a leghorn hat with 
a pink rose, also faded, above her wild 
hair, Sally Coyne rode off with Dick 
Kingsley to be married by a real parson. 


Dick had assured Sally he would 
come for her in two weeks at the 
latest. Yet a month passed without 
word from him. Sally did not worry. 
If she waited three months, she could 
still tell herself work was so heavy, 
getting the cattle out along the ranges, 
that he couldn’t be spared. Wasn’t a 
foreman a terribly responsible person? 
She smiled all day to herself, sang little 
wandering snatches of ancient airs, and, 
if she grew downhearted, pressed her 
finger tips against her breast where 
hid the magic paper beginning: 

I hereby certify that Richardson Waite 
Kingsley and Sarah Coyne have by me been 
united in the holy bond of matrimony. 


Forsaking, with an effort, her loved 


SALLY 
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outdoors, she spent most of her time 
in the cabin, learning from her step- 
mother as much as that incompetent 
woman could teach her of cookery, or 
sewing on the few pieces of material 


* her father had brought her from Up- 


perville. 

The few women of the valley had 
each added something from their own 
meager stores to her “settin’ out”—a 
blanket, or a cooking utensil, or some 
article of clothing. Sally, who had 
never owned anything in her life but 
one set of garments on and one off, was 
bewildered by her wealth and gazed 
in awe at her treasures, packed in the 
little haircloth trunk her own mother 
had brought from Pike County on her 
long wedding journey to this land. She 
thought about this mother more than 
in all her life before, and wished she 
could bring her nearer than a dim blur 
of white, weary face and sorrowful 
eyes. 

“Seems ‘s if ‘twas time somethin’ was 
heard of your husband!” remarked Mrs. 
Coyne one afternoon, as she and Sally 
sat on the doorsill in the afternoon 
light. 

Sally dropped the piece of sewing 
her inexpert fingers had been laboring 
over. “He'll come.” 

“IT should hope so, seein’ you’re his 
wedded wife.” Min was always a trifle 
spiteful toward Sally, although she liked 
her well enough. 

The girl folded her work and walked 
away. She did not say she was going 
for a walk, because that seemed plain 
in itself. The sun was near the rim 
of the mountains, and all the world 
was beginning to swim in an exquisite 
violet light, deep in the shadows along 
the stream, fading out rosily up along 
the flanks of the still bright moun- 
tains. Hot, spicy scents of summer 
hung in the air, and a whippoorwill 
already had begun his sorrowful cry 
at the edge of the woods. <A queer 
fear gripped the girl’s heart. - She 
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trembled, and chill little currents stirred 
in her blood. Was Dick lying hurt 
somewhere and calling her vainly? 
Why else this boding, hitherto unknown 
to her wholesome nature? 

Dick surely was calling her, but not 
in any voice weak with pain. His lusty 
shout preceded his appearance on the 
trail, for he had seen her first. She 
clung to him in a joy too great for 
speech, then held him off to see if, 
in any altered look, she could guess 
















“From your beau, ain't it?” he chaffed. She laughed back and slipped it into her bosom. 


the reason for her fear. He seemed 
curiously excited, yet rather grim, too, 
as if he had news both strange and 
unpleasant. 

“Dick,” she cried out upon him at 
once, “you ain’t been broke at cards 
nor shot up a man, have you?” 

A faint expression of distaste passed 
over his face, then he kissed her again. 
“IT should hope not! MHere’s a good 
seat. You warm enough? Tell me 
how you been without me.” 














“No,” gently. “You tell me your 
news first!” 
Dick entered at once into the tale 
of his ranch life vividly enough, yet 
she stopped him short. 

“Tell me your real news. 
heard from your folks?” 

Dick started. “You’re a medicine 
man, Sal! Yes, I have.” 

He put his arm around her and 
rubbed her hair over her face. ‘My 
grandfather has wrote me.” 

“Oh, Dick! When?” 

“JT just got the letter—well, two 
weeks ago. A lawyer fellow from 
Frisco brought it to me. He got it 
pretty near a year ago and has been 
trying to pick up my trail ever since. 
I can’t quite make out how he did 
get on to it at last. But that don't 
signify. My grandfather’s old, and he’s 
lonesome, and he wants his only grand- 
child with him. So he’s offered me a 
proposition. He'll educate me for the 
law, and, when he dies, he’ll leave me 
his pile and his practice. He sent me 
a big sum of money to go East on if 
I take him up.” 

The boy told his story in a hard tone, 
without emotion, but Sally knew. She 
kissed him and soothed him in little 
petting ways as if it were evil, not good, 
that had come to him. 

“When we start?” as a matter of 
course. 

“There’s a big ‘if’ to it.” Yet his 
voice told her he had decided even so. 
“T can’t take you with me.” 

She gave him a look like a deer 
struck by the hunters. 

“Not at first,” he hurried on. “It’s 
like this, dearie. The judge hasn’t fig- 
ured it that I could have a wife. He’s 
got me branded for a boy still. He’s 
a hard-mouthed old citizen. If he can’t 
take his own gait, he’ll bolt. Listen.” 

He took from his pocket a letter, 
which he read aloud to her. It was 
the words of an upright, stern old man 
. whose pride, after many years’ struggle, 


Have you 
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had yielded to his love. The language 
was stiff and cold, the meaning pite- 
ously human. 

“He ain’t one to play games on, is 
he?” he finished, as he put the letter 
back in his pocket. 

Sally shook her head speechlessly. 

“T figure I’ve got to get him used 
to me—you see, he don’t promise to 
do anything, only if he takes to me— 
then if he likes the kind of fellow he 
finds me, I'll tell him about you and 
send for you. In six months, say. 
That look right to you?” 

For two weeks the boy had thought 
and dreamed of nothing save this mira- 
cle of luck, this door opening magically 
into the land of heart’s desire. He had 
not remembered even the existence of 
Sally Coyne, much less that she was 
now Sally Kingsley. Now, as he held 
her in his arms, love and pity flowed 
back into his self-centered young heart. 

“Ain’t it right?” he repeated anx- 
iously, 

A cry of agony burst from the girl. 
She broke into violent sobbing. 

Dick rocked her back and forth in 
his arms as he had that night long ago 
when her mother had died and she had 
cried and would not be stilled. 

“Don’t you, dearie, don’t you!” he 
comforted her. “I ain’t going to stir 
foot East. I got my foreman’s place; 
that’s all I want—and you. Don’t feel 
hurt no more.” 

Sally sobbed till she lay worn out 
in his arms. Then she raised her half- 
blind eyes to his, on which drops hung, 
too. “I wouldn’t have you stay out 
here an’ miss your grand chance, not 
for all the gold in all those mountains. 
You start you right off at once.” 

The sun was long gone, the stars 
burned palely in the summer sky, and 
a timid young moon was mounting with 
silvery feet over the mountains, when 
the two rose to part. Dick must ride 
back to his ranch that night. 

‘“Here’s money, Sally.” He closed 
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her limp fingers over a wad of bills. 
“And here’s something else!” 

“What?” she asked with weary gen- 
tleness. 

He struck a match above a small 
gold circlet. “It’s a ring with a little 
diamond in it. I bought it of a fellow 
who found it years ago. Look, it’s got 
‘R to S’ cut in right around the stone. 
That’s me, Richardson, to you, Sally. 
Let me put it on.” 

She held out her left hand passively. 

“Sally, my dear wife, wear it al- 
ways.” His voice faltered. “Say, 
‘Dick, my dear husband, I will.’” His 
voice broke. 

In a dulled voice, an older voice, but 
quite steadily, the girl repeated the 
words. 

A few words of directions about let- 
ters, of love, and passionate good-bys, 
and Sally was alone by her cabin steps. 


Summer had been long, autumn lin- 
gering, but now winter must be close 
around the corner. Any morning might 
wake to find a snow-hushed world. 

Sally had climbed high up on the 
side of the mountain to a little spring 
leaping out from the rocks, where late 
flowers still bloomed and the chill of 
autumn had not yet pierced. Some- 
times she had seen deer come to drink, 
or a fox or woodchuck, and once a 
brown bear and her cubs. It was her 
favorite haunt, both sheltered and re- 
mote, where even the voice of the 
stream beat up in a soft murmur. Now 
Dick’s letter was in her hand. 

It was his first, not strange in that 
far-off time when the railroad was 
many hundred miles away and letters 
traveled about in the pocket of any 
chance rider, sometimes for weeks. 
Sally spread it open on her knee and 
read it slowly, painfully, for, as she 
said herself, she had “been raised ig- 
norant.” Dick had written many pages 
in a clear, forceful way that showed 
how good was his claim to a legal in- 
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Much of it was about his 
journey; then came a long description 
of his grandfather’s house and man- 
ner of life, both much grander than 


heritance. 


he had expected. His three aunts had 
taken to him at once and petted him 
like a house cat. His grandfather was 
very feeble, sat all day by the fire, but 
his will was like iron still; he ruled 
everything, great and small. Dick him- 
self was both bigger and more unedu- 
cated than his grandfather had expected 
to see him. Evidently he was some- 
what of a disappointment, yet the old 
man liked him, too. He was to have 
a tutor—the minister in the village—at 
once, and grind at his books every 
minute for a year to be ready for col- 
lege. The letter ended: 


Until I can show him I’m some kind of 
value for all he’s putting into me, I daren’t 
let on about our marriage; it would prétty 
near kill him or set his stubborn old head 
against me, We got to hold on a while 
longer. 

There was a check for—to Sally— 
a vast sum, and an ardently loving 
good-by. 

She covered her face with her hands, 
then drew them slowly down with a 
long, shuddering sigh that shook her 
whole body. She did not weep, just 
sat with her deep eyes gazing across 
the narrow valley, which flamed scarlet, 
orange, and gold in the autumn fire to 
the mountains veiled in haze, illusively 
colored like an opal. 

“Course that’s the way it’s got to be.” 
Her faithful love permitted no ques- 
tion of this decision. “I reckon that 
grass there will be green again ’fore 
ever I see Dick. Winter’s mighty long, 
mighty lonesome.” Her lips quivered 
apart, her throat worked with the tears 
that filled it. Then she smiled, and 
in that -patient smile Sally’s destiny 
showed its dawning. “I got here some- 
thin’ will buy Min an’ the children a 
whole heap o’ pretties. Dick’s been 
awful generous.” 











A child herself, she swung down the 
mountain, the patience of the women 
of the frontier who wait already quiet 
within her eyes. 


Winter passed slowly; ah, slowly! 
Spring climbed the valley with silvery 
feet; summer kissed its meadows into 
a foam of color; autumn, chill and 
bleak, hastened through its short days; 
winter again swept that lonely world 
with savage storms. 

Eighteen months had gone by since 
Sally had wept away her girlhood in 
Dick’s arms. She had received many 
letters from the East, for Dick was a 
faithful writer. Occasionally a letter 
was lost in the primitive hand-to-hand 
mail service, its contents to be guessed 
from the next one. 

Dick had flung his magnificent 
powers of unwearied body and mind 
into his study. At the end of his sec- 
ond summer he entered college. There 
he enjoyed both the work and the boys 
as he had never enjoyed anything be- 
fore. They liked him, too, tremen- 
dously, big, cool, genial fellow that he 
was. The harsh training of the plains 
made him easily a leader in all sports, 
first in swimming, running, or riding. 
As for his grandfather, he clung to him 
piteously, half believing the son, exiled 
so long ago, had returned to cherish 
his old age. 

The boy had settled at once into the 
smooth and polished groove of the new 
world, soothed in every fastidious fiber 
of him by its ease and refinement, 
thrilled in his eager brain by its keen, 
intellectual stress. Its narrow outlook, 
its small conventions, only amused him. 
He had sloughed the plainsman like a 
loose skin. Even his language had lost 
its Western swing, exact as his voice 
had been always. 

All this Sally made out clearly, if 
dumbly, in the long hours of poring 
over his letters; for Dick, the iron re- 
served, opened wide his heart to this 
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one confidante, poured out the very 
soul of him on paper. 

Her replies were queer little scrawls, 
blotted, monstrously spelled, brief— 
what was there to tell?—infinitely 
touching in what they could not say. 

February had drawn in on a week 
as mild as April. The snow was 
scoured clean off the ground; the river 
loosed from its ice bonds. Sally, view- 
ing the valley up and down from her 
doorsill, was moved with the wander- 
lust of the spring. 

“Min,” she called over her shoulder 
to her stepmother sewing inside, “I 


reckon I’ll ketch up a horse an’ ride 


over to the Forks. I ain’t seen Nelly 
since the baby come.” 

“You goin’ to stay all night?” lan- 
guidly; nothing but her own affairs 
really interested Min. 

“I shouldn’t wonder. 
want I should.” 

This day, with its moist, chill sweet- 
ness, recalled that earlier one nearly 
tw@ years ago when Dick had told her 
of his secret longings, so hopeless of 
attainment apparently, so near it in re- 
ality. Sally switched her horse to a 
gallop. No letter had come from Dick 
in weeks. She was lonesome and un- 
easy. 

Nelly Price, in her cabin eight miles 
away, welcomed Sally with delight. 
She was still as white as a snowdrop 
from her illness, and her baby was a 
wee, wailing creature. In ten minutes 
Sally had her in bed and was cooking 
supper against her husband’s return. 

“My country!” she laughed, molding 
biscuits on the wooden table with lively 
thumps. “Course I can cook an’ bake 
an’ all like that. I ain’t the fly-away- 
hitherty-yander I was, never no more.” 

The words ended on a sigh, For 
whom had she learned these gentle 
arts? 

“T wish I had somethin’ dreadful nice 
to give you,” Nelly called from the 
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bed in the inner room. “You're so good 
to help out.” 

“I got somethin’ I reckon’ll suit.” 
It was the voice of Charlie Price, 
Nelly’s husband, returning home. “I 
got it to Upperville three days ago, but 
I ain’t had no time to carry it over 
to ye.” 

Sally almost snatched the bulky let- 
ter he held ouft to her. 

“From your beau, ain’t it?” he 
chaffed. The valley had never grasped 
the fact that Sally’s marriage was ac- 
tually a fact accomplished; to it she 
was still Sally Coyne. She laughed 
back, and slipped it into her bosom. 
Not till she could find time to be alone 
would she read it. That was hard 
to get. Charlie did not leave the cabin 
again, and Sally shared the inner room 
with his wife. 
morning, when breakfast was over, 
Charlie off on the range, and Nelly 
and the baby asleep, that she could 
draw the precious paper out of her 
bosom, as she sat by the fire. 

She turned it over in her hand¢- all 
the thoughts of the hours since it had 
come flowing over her in sweetest cul- 
mination. She knew her summons 
had sounded. 

“I’m powerful ignorant,” she whis- 
pered to herself. “Yes, I am. I’m 
a-goin’ to shame Dick a whole heap. 
But Dick ain’t a-goin’ to love me no 
less. He ain’t made that way.” 

She pushed another stick of wood 
into the stove, for the day was grow- 
ing cold. “I can darn his stockings 
an’ iron out his shirts,’ she went on 
whisperingly to herself. “An’ cook 
him griddle cakes like he used to eat 
so many of when I made ’em. I’m 
his wife. I got a right to.” 

She looked out of the window, where 
dead leaves were beginning to whirl 
past the cabin and heavy clouds to fold 
down over the sky. Then she began 
to read. She turned the pages slowly, 
her lips moving, frowning a little even 


It was not till the next. 
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over Dick’s bold hand. Slowly her 
cheeks flushed a hot and hurried red, 
then paled to a sick pallor. Yet she 
read on steadily. 

The first pages of the letter were all 
of the great celebration of Christmas 
—hardly more than a name to Sally— 
in his village, of the gifts he had re- 
ceived, the parties he had attended, the 
great party his grandfather, in spite 
of his feebleness, would give for him. 
At the party Ann Windsor was by all 
odds the prettiest girl, “like a fairy for 
lightness and grace.” 

Here Sally laid down the letter a 
moment; this Ann’s name had been in 
other letters. 

His grandfather had opened up about 
her after the party. He had set his 
heart on Dick’s marrying her. Funny, 
wasn’t it? The old man was awfully 
shaky; the least opposition got him to 
trembling like a scared horse. Then 
more accounts of gayeties, his work 
at college, questions about her herself, 
and money “to buy the very thing you 
most want for a Christmas present 
from me.” 

Here Sally rested again, something 
cold at her heart. The letter went on: 

I’d put all my hopes on sending for you at 
the beginning of September, but I don’t see 
how it can be done, dear, as long as the old 
man holds out. He’s planned out this mar- 
riage with this girl—she’s a daughter of the 
minister here—in what he thinks grand style,* 
just as he planned out father’s life for him. 
I can bluff that off, but if I bring forward 
a wife I’ve got already, he’ll treat me just as 
he did father. I know him. Turn me out 
into the streets. Then what becomes of my 
judgeship ? 2 

I am fond of the old man now. He’s been 
mighty good to me and shut his eyes to a 
heap of blunders I’ve made here that must 
have cut him, too, the proud old emperor! 

So, Sally, dear little girl, you and I have 
just got to keep up our courage and hang 
on to the fact that we are married, hard and 
fast—nothing can change that—and keep our 
eyes on the time when I shall be my own 
man and send for you. It’s a terrible thing 
to write, but I can’t see any way out. I’ve 
got to be educated if I’m to be a lawyer, and 











I've banked my whole self, brain and body, 
on that. It’s worse for you, darling. 

The letter ended with more loving 
messages than Dick often let escape 
his reserve, yet through it all breathed 
a thin little chill, like a whiff of wind 
from the very grave of love. When 
she had finished her reading, Sally 
seemed to sink down into her chair as 
if her vital forces had been crushed by 
a blow. She was not to see Dick this 
spring, perhaps not next, nor yet the 
next beyond that. Who could tell? 
And farther into the dim future the 
mind of youth could not look. 

Underneath the pain of this disap- 
pointment, stabbing her so cruelly that 
her bosom labored for breath, was a 
tremulous terror that sucked at her 
heart itself, as beneath the agony of 
a wound creeps the faintness that tells 
that the very seat of life is threatened. 
Dick wished he had not married her! 
That was what this unlettered girl read 
between every word. She, untaught, 
poor, of a shiftless breed, was the 
humbling secret he hid from his new 
friends. Dick, who hated everything 
not foursquare, was forced to trick his 
benefactors. It was not that a wife 
would ruin his chances, but such a wife! 
If he were free to go to Ann! Beauti- 
ful, golden-haired fairy, he had once 
called her. But he was clamped to 
her, Sally Coyne, by a band of iron! 

She thrust more wood into the stove, 
folded the letter back into her bosom, 
and stared drearily out into the empty 
world. Oh, perverse and mocking fate, 
to have sent his grandfather’s letter to 
him just after his marriage! 

“I’d die for Dick an’ be glad to,” 
she murmured, with white and shaking 
lips, “an’ I’m just a clog hung round 
his neck!” 

All the pure springs of love in her 
young, unworn heart surged up tumul- 
tuously. Her whole body ached as if 


she had ridden hard in a rough coun- 
try; her head beat like a drum; she 
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swallowed constantly on a dry and bit- 
ter taste; yet in a desolate calm she 
began to get dinner noiselessly, for fear 
of waking Nelly and the baby. Once _ 
she stopped to look in on them—Nelly 
only two years older than she, a cher- 
ished wife, a mother with her son in 
her arms. She did not question, “She 
thus? An’ I?” only worked in dumb 
suffering. 

Charlie told them when he came in 
to dinner, “Growin’ cold on the jump, 
girls, an’ the wind’s beginning to kick 
up high. Stay another night;>Sally.” 

Nelly eagerly seconded him. “I ain't 
seed a soul in a month. I’m chock-full 
o’ talk.” 

Sally laughed. ‘Yes, I'll stay.” All 
this was just an actor’s part in a play; 
the real living was going on inside on 
the quick of her soul. 

All the afternoon, while the clouds 
drew in around the cabin and the wind 
howled like wolves on the hunt or 
whined away as if the pack had been 
beaten off, the two friends sewed and 
gossiped and played with the baby. 
Nelly talked volubly, and Sally nodded 
and smiled; and all the while, back and 
forth in her brain, like a little animal 
in a cage, raced the words: “Dick’s 
sorry he wedded me.” 

By and by Nelly and the baby 
drowsed. The light darkened. The 
kettle sang. Sally sat with lackluster 
eyes and hanging hands. Only her 
death could free Dick, she who was 
superb in strength and health. 

Both girls started from their differ- 
ent dreams at the clatter of hoofs and 
the jangle of harness. Nelly flung open 
the door as Charlie ran in from the 
barn. A very little boy, with blue hands 
and cheeks, slipped off a foam-wet 
horse. 

“It’s Duffy’s boy!” the man ex- 
claimed. “Say, sonny, what is it? In- 
jins? Sickness?” ° 

“The colt throwed him off an’ kicked 
him all in his side,’ the boy panted 
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“It’s Duffy’s boy!” the man exclaimed. 


sis is both in 
His courage 


forth. “An’ maw an’ 
bed sick with the ague.” 
died out in a sob. 

“Now get right indoors to the fire. 
We'll fix you all up.”” Nelly had taken 
him into her arms as if he were the 
baby. 

“Your dad ain’t lyin’ out in this cold, 
is he?’’ exclaimed Charlie. “He'll be 
froze stiff.” 

“Maw crawled out o’ bed, an’ her 
an’ me dragged him in. He’s on the 
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“Say, sonny, what is it? Injins? Sickness? 
floor, all a mess 0’ blood, an’ it keeps 
on a-runnin’ out o’ his side.” 

The ranchman was already getting 
into an extra coat. ‘‘That doctor feller 
that’s come to Upperville folks say is 
right smart. I'll fetch him over quick 
as.I can make it through.” 

The boy struggled from Nelly’s lap, 
a pitiful little figure of cold and fear. 
“Maw’s all ‘lone. I got to get back 
to her.” 


Sally spoke for the first time. “You 

















stay here an’ let Nelly warm you up 
an’ give you some supper. I'll ride 
over to your mother. I know just 
whole lots ‘bout hurt folks an’ how to 
tend ’em.” ; 

It was the brave old law of the fron- 
tier, “stand by”’—with your life if 
needed. Although night was hard on 
her heels, the ride long and lonely, and 
Sally only a young girl, without a word 
of discouragement, Nelly and Charlie 
began to help her get ready. In a few 
moments she was off. 

The excitement had cleared her brain 
of the fog of misery, so that it was a 
brilliant-eyed, alert girl that rode beside 
the ranchman, as loose and easy in the 
saddle as he. Their horses settled at 
once to a long, swinging lope, the gait 
to last. The wind scourged their backs. 
The chances for making the Duffy 
cabin before dark looked good. Neither 
spoke till they reached the parting of 
their ways, then the ranchman_ in- 
structed her briefly: 

“Keep to the upper trail, ‘long Yal- 
ler River. It’s rougher, but it’s shorter, 
an’ you can ride.” 

Smiling at this compliment, they 
parted, the man taking the down trail, 
she the up one. Both wind and road 
had veered, so that now the great gusts 
thrashed against her chest; a dry, gritty 
snow, like tiny steel drills, stung her 
face. Her old mare, Belle, began to 
wheeze. 

“Coarse weather, old lady, ain’t it?” 
She leaped down and took her by the 
bit. 

When the trail was steep, Sally led 
the mare, who stumbled often. When 
a level stretch opened before them, she 
rode.. So the two fought on against 
night and the storm. Now that the 
first thrill of the adventure had sobered 
down, and the ranchman’s cheery tones 
no longer sounded beside her, the mo- 
notonous inner voices began: “Dick 
don’t want me. He wants that Ann,” 
over and over and over. 
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Old Belle staggered forward heav- 
ily, finding her feet. with difficulty. 
Sally pulled her in. 

“Tt’s awful dark,’ she murmured. 
“TI ought to have made Duffy’s by this.” 

With a start of dismay, she realized 
that trail and outlying country were 
swallowed up in night. The wind 
keened dolorously ; the snow hissed like 
water on a hot stove. Yellow River 
roared in its bed in the gorge, a hun- 
dred feet below. 

All Sally’s woodcraft leaped up to 
intense vigilance. She cast about in 
the trail for some landmark. 

“Tl bet you anythin’ I’ve passed the 
fork, Belle,” she confided to the mare. 
“You ’n’ me have got to cast back.” 

It was wild work. The wind saiied 
through her as if her stout garments 
had been of paper; the snow whipped 
her eyes blindingly ; the old mare stum- 
bled and lurched; and the cold ate into 
her very bones. 

“T got to ride or I’ll be froze ‘fore 
I get there.” 

She mounted, and urged Belle on. 
The old creature coughed and panted, 
but plowed ahead. Then, without a 
stagger, she thrust her foot into a hole, 
crashed forward, and fell over on her 
side. Sally found the mare’s head in 
the darkness, raised it, and struggled to 
pull her up. Old Belle never stirred. 

“She’s broke her poor old _ neck, 
comin’ down like that on her head,” the 
girl told herself, with a quiver of sor- 
row for an old comrade left to foxes 
and coyotes. There was no time to 
spend in regret, however; she must 
fight on alone. Winding her shawl tight 
around her, thrusting her head down 
against the wind, she bored through 
the storm like a horse dragging a heavy 
load. 

“I got to keep clear o’ the edge o’ 
the gorge,” she told herself as the 
hoarse voice of the river beat up to 
her in a sudden lull. That was her last 
clear thought. Worn out with fight- 
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ing, drugged with cold, she stumbled on 
like a sleepwalker ; yet ‘‘the will to say 
yea to all life’s problems,” deep running 
in the courses of her blood, kept her 
battling on, stanch to the last drop 
in her heart. Tired feet, numb hands, 
blinded eyes, leaden brain, all throbbed 
together to one steady drone of the 
will: “I won’t give up!” 

Her foot caught in a tangling tree 
root. She went down on her knees 
brutally, her shawl caught in the spines 
with which the tree was set. Tearing 
and rending, she freed herself at last, 
her shawl left on the thorns; her cloak 
underneath ripped open. She fumbled 
with stiff fingers at the coat buttons, 
and felt, projecting from inside, the 
corner of her letter... A memory cut 
her drowse like a sword slash: “If I 
was gone, Dick would be free!” 

The thought was gone, but its light- 
ning stroke had severed the cord of 
her will. That power beyond muscle 
and sinew and nerve that kept her 
fighting on indomitably against the sav- 
age foes—night, tempest, and cold— 
was vanquished. The battle was ended. 
Remained now only the finishing stroke. 

That came in a moment. Dazedly 
she wandered among the rocks by the 
trail, scratched by the bushes, bruised 
by falls. Then her feet sank in soft 
earth. She tripped, clutched at the 


empty night, and, without cry or word,. 


silent even in her last extremity, fell 
through the void down to the plunging 
river below. 


Richardson Kingsley sat in the old 
library of his grandfather’s house, look- 
ing into the fireplace, where, instead of 
red and yellow flames, was a tall vase 
filled with pale pink roses and sprays 
of asparagus green. Across the floor 
a bar of golden light from the west 
window showed the ending day. 
Through all the windovs flowed in the 
sweetness of rose and honeysuckle and 
syringa and the enraptured song of a 
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bird. Everything within the house was 
still, so that the bird notes were pierc- 
ing clear. 

The room was in the best tradition 
of an earlier time. The walls were 
lined with bookcases, behind whose 
leaded diamond panes ranked up rows 
of calf and morocco volumes. The 
tables, sofa, and chairs were old mahog- 
any, polished to a rich brown. On the 
table in the center stood a tall bronze 
lamp with dangling glass prisms, and 
a number of bronze articles, such as 
paper weights and inkstands, were ar- 
ranged in definite positions about it. 
Over the high mantel hung a portrait 
of Dick’s great-grandfather in his Con- 
tinental uniform, a stern-faced young 
man with melancholy eyes. The man- 
tel itself held two slim silver candle- 
sticks, a silver snuffers and tray, two 
urn-shaped vases of marble and gilt, 
and a marble-and-gilt clock. On the 
center table and on small stands were 
bowls of roses and glasses of honey- 
suckle. The whole room rested, as it 
were, in a perpetual order and pro- 
priety. 

This was the day after his grand- 
father’s funeral, the first chance Dick 
had been able to find to think over his 
new condition as head of the family 
and heir to the great house and the old 
judge’s wealth. The change had swept 
him so swiftly he had not thought at 
all, only acted. His grandfather, 
breaking off in the middle of a sen- 
tence, had died in his arms. His aunts 
were as shattered as if death had not 
threatened him for years. The rela- 
tives unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion arriving; the solemn burial at the 
old churchyard on the hillside, where 
slept so many “meek members of the 
resurrection” who bore his own name; 
the reading of the will Dick 
passed his hand across his forehead to 
clear his mind. 

So it had all come about as he had 
yearned and hoped as a child. He was 
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in his land of heart's desire, rich, his 
own master, the road to power and 
fame straight as a rule before him. 
Nothing stood between him and _ his 
prize but hard work. How he would 
toil for it! He squared his strong 
shoulders and clenched his lean, mus- 
cular hands. 

The two years of Eastern life had 
changed Dick very little. The hand- 
some boy had become a handsome man, 
less deeply tanned, more carefully 
brushed and combed. A certain inten- 
sity, natural to a man who rides with 
death ever at his shoulder blade, had 
relaxed in a quiet steadiness, but if 
his face had less vigilance, it had no 
less power. 

In spite of his real sorrow for his 
grandfather, his thoughts were happy 
ones, and he smiled to himself. He 
had done everything to please his 
grandfather, nothing to displease him; 
he had succeeded tremendously at col- 
lege. Now a summer of freedom and 
pleasure awaited him. 

Then an ugly cloud sailed over the 
blue of his sky. Aaron, the hired man, 
came in with something in his hand. 

“The afternoon mail, squire.” 

In spite of his composure, the young 
man blushed. So he was the squire 
now! He held out his hand for the 
letters, and a remembrance oozed cold 
around his heart. His wife! The wife 
of that youth which seemed. now half 
a century away. What had Sally to 
say? Her last letter had been written 
in February, and this was June. Could 
the child be sick or in trouble? 

“Thank you, Aaron,” in his deep 
voice, with its exact intonations. 

There was no letter from Sally. His 
pleasant mood dimmed; fullness of life 
was not for him. In his hot young 
blood he had flung away his chance: at 
that. He had mistaken fancy and old 
custom bred in loneliness for the real 
affection due between husband and wife. 
Poor little Sally, what would all this— 
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he swept his glance over the room with 
its dignity and propriety, which seemed 
to typify all the new life—mean to her? 
What could she make of the things 
that meant the very savor of life to 
him? All that was past praying for 
now. He was on the square. He would 
write Sally to come East at once. Then 
he would tell his aunts. He shrugged 
his shoulders ruefully at that. What 
wouldn’t they say when they heard? 
And when they saw! 

Aaron was at the door again. 

“A man say he wants to see you.” 

“Show him in.” Dick drew himself 
up into the judge’s attitude. 

In an instant he found himself 
grabbed by the hand, thumped on the 
back, boxed over the ears, and gen- 
erally pummeled by a big, bearded 
fellow. 

“Little ol’ Dicky, sittin’ in a house 
large as dogs!” he roared. 

Dick’s wits responded instantly. 

“Old Jim Doyle! Good for you! 
How’d you ever hit this trail?’ He 
was genuinely glad to see this visitor 
from his past. 

“I’m East on business. The Joke— 
you remember that mine?—she turned 
out the prettiest sort of a joke, an’ 
I’m runnin’ this end of it. My folks 
live round these parts, an’ I jumped a 
train to holler in on you!” 

“I’m glad as an old dog to see you. 
But how did you get my wind?” 

“George Hollins give me the name 0’ 
your ranch. Said he was the last feller 
you saw when you took the train.” 

“Oh, George!” It was all flowing 
back over Dick. “Say, come on with 
the news. I’ve been here two years, 
and I’m dry as a sand hole for. some.” 

Doyle stretched his big boots out 
toward the roses, and in laconic West- 
ern phrases rounded up their mutual 
friends. He had not seen Dick in four 
years, so there was much to tell. Dick 
listened and smoked and put in his bit 
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once in a while. In the back of his 
head hammered the question: 

“Shall I begin by telling Doyle?” 

“*Member Clayton Duffy? Married 
my sister Kate an’ lived ‘long beyond 
Yaller River.” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Well, he’s one o’ the Joke Com- 

any.” 

“Glad Clay’s hit the luck at last.” 

“He pretty nigh cashed in this win- 
ter!” 

“He did? How?” 

“Colt throwed him an’ lammed him 
round till he was pounded to a jell. 
His game young one—Jim, after me— 
rode clear to Charlie Price to get him 
to fetch doctor.” : 

“All right now, is he?” 

“Limps some yet. But say, Dick, an 
awful thing happened ‘long o’ that. You 
call up a long-legged girl o’ old Abe 
Coyne’s? Ride like a cowboy an’ shoot 
like an’ Injin. Sally, the poor little 
trick’s name was.” 

Dick’s eyes met Doyle’s as steadily 
as he would have looked into a gun 
if the other had pointed it at him. 

“T knew her.” 

“She was over to Charlie’s when 
Jimmy rode in. She started right off 
to help Kate till the doctor got there. 
It was a terrible mean day, wind an’ 
snow an’ gettin’ on for night, but that 
little girl was grit to the bone.” 

“She got lost?” Dick’s voice was 
toneless. 

“Worse, partner, worse. She pitched 
headlong over the gulch into Yaller 
River. They found her mare where 
she throwed the girl, dead, an’ her 
shawl caught in some thorns, an’ the 
ground all tromped down, but she'll 
never show a hand till day o’ judg- 
ment.” 

“Where is she?” 
tered on his tongue. 

Doyle threw him a startled glance. 
Had he heard Dick was sweet on this 
girl? 


The words stut- 
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“Yaller River had carried her body 
‘long down, hundreds 0’ miles. There 
ain’t no person knows where.” 

Dick’s hands were clammy _ with 
moisture, his forehead was beaded 
with great drops. He strove to speak, 
but his lips stuck together. Out in the 
yard, Crack, the judge’s old dog, 
yelped shrilly. Stumbling against the 
table, Dick got over. to the window. 

“Quiet, Crack!” he muttered. 

The words broke the dumb trance. 
He swallowed with a twitching face, 
beat down his horror as he would have 
a wolf leaping for his throat, and 
turned back to the man sitting wonder- 
ing by the fireplace. 

“That was awful.” Then he added, 
quite steadily: “I knew Sally Coyne 
pretty well, you might say.” 

The miner shifted in his chair. It 
sounded all smooth enough, but you 
never could tell with cool chaps like 
Dick Kingsley. He wished he’d kept 
his mouth shut. He rose clumsily. 

“Got to jog ‘long, Dicky. The folks 
look for me to-night.” 

Dick urged his hospitality upon him, 
urged him to spend the night, to come 
back for a visit. The visitor got him- 
self out awkwardly and rode away in 
Dick’s carriage. 

“T bet Dick thought a heap o’ her. 
He acted like he was hit in th’ wind,” 
he told himself as he drove off. “Poor 
ol’ chap!” 

In the still room where the golden 
light dimmed to violet and pink, Dick 
sat like a man of stone, broken 
thoughts beating against his wall of 
control. 

“Poor little Sally! Alone, fighting 
the storm! Did she think of me at the 
end? Had she got my last letter about 
waiting till grandfather died?’ He 
winced horribly. “I hope she never got 
that! That’s all over, forever. I'll 
never find any one to love me as she 
did. Why, Sally’d have died for me 











quick as she’d turn her hand and never 
have thought it anything to do.” 

He began to tramp about the room, 
picking up one article after another, 
twisting it about, setting it down. 

“She was always doing for other 
folks—that worthless dad of hers and 
Min and those step young uns, or a 
sick neighbor, or a hurt child Poor 
little Sally, only a_ child herself! 





Drowned in Yellow River!’ 
He dropped into a chair, threw his 
arms across the table, and buried his 





Then, without a stagger, the old horse thrust her foot into a hole, crashed forward, and fell 
over on her side. 





face in them. He wanted to shut out 
that night, the snow and wind and 
darkness and one poor, valiant figure 
battling against it all. He saw her as if 


_printed on the wall before him—her 


lean body, her angular shoulders, her 
thin face, with its sharp, irregular fea- 
tures, her straggling hair in her eyes. 
An awkward, homely little creature, 
around whose head a light seemed to 
burn and glow like an aureole. He felt 
her arms about him. 

“You lived hard, my poor little girl,” 
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he whispered, with a thick sob, ‘and 
you died hard. But by the living God, 
you died as a-man should!” 

A soft step tapped the piazza by the 
window. Dick leaped up, dragging his 
sleeve across his eyes and shrinking 
back into the shadows of the twilight 
room. A charming figure in pale blue, 
with a wide, white hat on her light 
curls, stood in the last sunbeam, a tall 
sheaf of Madonna lilies in her arms. 

“You—Ann?” he murmured in a 
daze. 

“My lilies have just bloomed.” The 
girl’s voice was light and sweet. “I 
brought them to your aunts. Your 
grandfather always prized them.” 

She held out to him the white chal- 
ices, wondrously perfumed. Dick, still 
stunned and strange, took them from 
her, his cold hands touching her warm 
ones. 


“You ain’t never goin’ to take my 
poor little trick out into this green 
weather, aire ye?” The voice was thin 
and fretful. 

“Of course I am. Ain't this full 
June?” The second voice was rich and 
sweet and strong, and with it bubbled 
out a golden laugh. “‘He’s just pinin’ 
an’ sufferin’ for fresh air an’ sunshine, 
ain’t you, ol’ honey bird?” 

“Tf he’s all choked up to-morrow, 
you'll a 

“Don’t you fret yourself, Lavine. 
You ketch a little wink o’ sleep while 
I’m gone.” 

The second speaker stepped out of 
the cabin, a bundle of shawls, out of 
which peeped a fuzzy head, held 
against her shoulder. 

“Let’s us see how Aunt Becky’s rheu- 
matiz is a-holdin’ on.” 

Down the trail she swung with long, 
lithe steps, the baby cuddled against her 
shoulder. In the sunshine at her cabin 
door an old woman, lean as a bone, dry 
as leather, sat smoking a pipe. 

“Mornin’, pretty, mornin’. 





Come 
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right in an’ pass the time o’ day with 
a forlorn ol’ body.” 

The woman seated herself on the 
chopping block, where the June sun- 
shine poured down in .a sweet shower 
upon her and the baby. 

“Who’s forlorn?” she teased with her 
vibrant laugh. “With three great, 
splendid sons to keep company with 
her !” ‘ 

The old woman puckered her face 
till it looked like a raisin. 

“Company!” she scoffed. ‘Ridin’ 
the range from sun up to midnight 


a’most! But they’re good boys, good 
boys.” 
“Been raised right, ain’t they?” 


laughed the other. ‘‘How’s the misery 
in your bones?” 

“Right smart better since you come. 
I ‘low ’tis that yerb brew o’ yourn, an’ 
Chad, he ‘lows it’s the rubbin’ you give 
me night an’ mornin’, Chad’s a mighty 
good boy,” she ended abruptly. 

“All good sons, Aunt Becky.” 

“Yes, yes, but Chad's a leetle the best 
of ’em, careful an’ kind in all his ways 
to his ol’ mother.” 

‘‘He’s kind to every one,” the other 
said rather dreamily. “I don’t know 
as I ever met a man that took less heed 
to himself an’ more to other folks.” 

“He’d make a powerful nice hus- 
band.” The old woman’s little twin- 
kling eyes peered out cunningly at her 
neighbor. “Lucky woman, I say, that 
get’s him.” 

The other rose, with a slow and easy 
grace. “I reckon that’s the truth, Aunt 
Becky. I’m a-goin’ to give this poor 
little sojer a walk in this good air.” 
She moved away across the grass. 

The old woman chuckled. “I’d lay a 
goodish sum she’s a-comin’ round, Col- 
ored all up when I said it. It’d be the 
best day’s work he ever done if he 
could fetch it through. Ann! Ann!” 
She raised her voice shrilly. 

The woman swung around, smiling. 




















“Come take supper ‘long of us. We 
goin’ to have antelope stew.” 

Ann laughed, but made no promise. 
She pulled the blanket from the baby’s 
head and turned his face to the sun. 

“Little baby boy, little, little baby!” 
she crooned in a voice thrillingly tender. 

The baby laughed and stretched a 
clawlike hand up to her cheek. 

“There now, there now!” through 
the kisses she pressed on his downy 
head. “That’s the first laugh ever I 
heard you give. You sure are on Men- 
din’ Trail.” 

She climbed a low rise and sat down 
in the dry, sweet-smelling grass. At her 
feet the land rolled away mile upon mile 
of rich prairie; along the trail were 
dotted the few cabins of the settlement. 
The country was strange to her. She 
studied it carefully. 

She was a beautiful creature, tall and 
straight and slender, all her lines 
graciously curved. Her dark, soft hair 
was smoothly braided above her broad 
forehead; her features were large and 
nobly formed; her lips warm and red. 
At a distance, springing along the trail, 
she seemed a slim reed of a girl, but 
scanned at close range her serious, 
sweet face had that indefinable look of 
experience that means a youth long 
gone. Her eyes were deep and still 
with an elemental patience. 

She laid the baby across her knees, 
smiling down at him as his little lips 
sucked in the sweetness of the day. 

“That kid’s got a mighty soft berth.” 

With no sign of surprise, she turned 
her head toward the voice. A _ huge 
man, all bushy beard and _ hair, stood 
behind her. 

“I heard you was over on Bent 
Bow, herdin’.” 

“Been mendin’ fences all day.” 
man seated himself at her side. 
Savery’s kid?” 

“Don’t he look like him?” 
“Don’t look like nobody,” calmly. 


The 
nat 
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“Pretty nigh gone, warn’t he, when you 
took him in hand?” 

“All he needed was fresh air an’ the 
kind 0’ food his little stomach could 
take care of. His mother had him 
smothered in a bearskin behind the 
stove an’ was feedin’ him bacon an’ 
saleratus biscuits.” 

“Curious you should know more 
about young uns than them that bore 
em.” He smiled quizzically down on 
her with small, kind eyes. 

“No, it ain't,” seriously. “His 
mother’s just had him a year, an’ I 
been nursin’ little babies pretty near 
a quarter o’ a century. I guess I’ve 
handled more’n a hundred.” 

“An’ never one o’ your own!” 

Little blushes flew up into her hair. 
“They’re all mine, an’ the men an’ 
women I’ve took care of are, too. I’ve 
give ’em life, you might say.” 

“You studied it, same as a doctor, 
haven't you?” 

“A whole year to the Frisco hospital. 
My, how I worked there! Sometimes I 
didn’t have more’n a couple o’ hours’ 
sleep in-a whole day an’ night.” 

“You must have loved ’em, the sick 
folks an’ babies.” 

“Who wouldn’t? Just you feel how 
little an’ soft an’ warm he is.” With 
a swift motion, she laid the baby in 
his arms. 

“Golly, I never held a kid before in 
all my life!” 

“Hold him like he was a soft- 
mouthed horse, steady, but gentle.” 

The man rocked his arms clumsily. 

“Don’t weigh nothin’ worth count- 
ag 

“He does, too. He’s pickin’ up fast,” 
in quick defense of her charge. 

“You been almighty kind to mother, 
strivin’ over her ol’ bones.” The awk- 
ward words were thick with feeling. 

“That’s what I get paid for,” lightly. 

“A heap o’ pay you get from Savery! 
Been there five weeks; ever seen the 
color o’ his money yet?” 
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She looked down the valley as if she 
did not hear. 

“Say,” in a startled whisper, “he’s 
gone off to sleep!” 

“Little pretty dearie!” She took the 
baby and laid him again across her 
knees. 

They gazed off across the green sea 
to where a tiny lake glimmered like a 
jewel in the sun. The light had that 
tender grace of the hour before sunset, 
like a caress. Away off in the blue a 
bird sang his heart out, and somewhere 
hidden from them a little brook told its 
secrets in a clear babble. 

“Ann,” after a long silence; then a 
pause. 

“Chad?” 

“I've knowed you five weeks, but I 
feel like it was that many years.” 

“We're real good friends,” she 
agreed placidly. ‘‘Dressin’ that jammed 
head o’ yours three times a day made 
us acquainted.” 

“IT reckon likely a good few men 
have told you you was beautiful.” His 
heavy, kind face looked down on her 
anxiously. 

“T don’t know—maybe so.” 

“Tt ain’t no news for me to tell you 
so, an’ that you’ve got as beautiful a 
nature. It’s likely it ain’t news, neither, 
that I want you”—he hung back a mo- 
ment—‘‘I want you bad for my wife.” 

“Oh, Chad, I ie 

“Don’t you say a word yet.” He laid 
a hand, clumsily tender, on her knee. “I 
ain’t never wedded, an’ maybe you think 
in a full-growed man like me _ that 
stands for a mean secret somewhere—a 
squaw or re 

“Oh, I never thought 4 

“God’s my witness,” with simplicity, 
“T’ve saw girls, an’ I’ve saw women, 
but I never really looked at one of ’em 
till I met up with you. Oh, Ann, I'd 
take care o’ you like you take care o’ 
that little chap there!” 

She slipped her hand from under the 
baby and laid it on his. 
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“Chad, you listen 

“I know I ain’t half good enough,” 
he went on steadily. “A great, gormin’ 
lomax like I am, an’ a light an’ pretty 
little creature like you! But if lovin’ 
you an’ watchin’ out for you an’ think- 
in’ all you do is just perfect Why, 
there ain’t a man in this country can 
give you more than me.” : 

Dampness dewed his forehead in his 
strife to set forth his hidden heart. 
Ann turned from him with sorrowful 
eyes. This was, as he said, no new 
‘tale to her, a beautiful woman in a 
country of few women. Yet as this 
grave, kindly rancher told it, it moved 
her poignantly. 

“You don’t know about me,” she 
fended. “I come out o’ nowhere, with 
nothin’ to show for myself but a doc- 
tor’s say-so that I could nurse.” 

“I loved you the minute I see you, 
all rosy from the spring cold, walk into 
our cabin, an’, before ever you rested 
your hat, begin to rub mother’s poor ol’ 
knees. An’ then the supper you cooked 
us that night—I can taste it yet.” 

“You see you'd been fryin’ your own 
bacon quite a spell.” She tried to 
lighten his seriousness. 

“I never see any woman like you be- 
fore, so pretty dispositioned an’ so good. 
Listen, honey. I’ve proved up on land 
beyond here. I'll build a cabin on it. 
You needn’t live here ‘long o’ mother 
an’ the boys. We'll have our little home 
to ourselves. You can go nursin’ round 
when need calls, if you'll just come back 
every little while to me.” 

She looked up into his eyes strangely. 
“What is my name?” 
“Why—why ‘3 

“Ann White.” 

She smiled like a mother who takes 
from a child a dangerous plaything. 
“Chad, folks say a woman can’t keep 
a secret. Maybe not, for I’m a-goin’ 
to tell you one I’ve kep’ for most a 
quarter of a century an’ never mean 
to tell to another livin’ soul.” Her 





he  stammered, 


























voice grew movingly tender. “I hate 
to hurt you by sayin’ no; that’s why 
I tell you.” 

“Keep your secret,” he cried out 
fiercely. “I know all I want to about 
you—you're the best an’ bravest woman 
ever I met.” 

She stroked the hand she held. “I 
ain’t ashamed o’ it, Chad. It ain’t 
wrong—just mighty strange. You'll let 
me speak out just once before I die?” 
Her pleading tone made his eyes smart 
with hot tears. 

“Go on, honey.” 
fingers over hers. 

“I ain't Ann White. My name’s Sally 
——” She bit her lip. “The real name 
don’t matter. When I was just a long- 
legged colt of a girl, flyin’ round with 
the boys, I was married.” 

“What !” 

“He was the smartest an’ the hand- 
somest an’ the bravest boy, an’ I loved 
him Her voice broke; it was a 
long minute before she could go on. “I 
ain’t goin’ to tell the name I’ve hid all 
these years. We was man an’ wife just 
one day. He went on to the ranch 
where he’d just got his place as fore- 
man. He was goin’ to send for me in 
a little while. Then he got his chance 
to go East.” 

“What he want to go there for?” 

“His folks all lived there. He had kin 
that was rich an’ important. He wanted 
to study law there an’ be a judge.” 

“Judge!” a blast of scorn. 

“So he hurried right off an’ 

“Lef’ you behind?” | 

“He couldn’t take me. His grand- 
father back there didn’t know he was 
married, an’ he was a terrible, sfern 
old man that would ’a’ cast Dick—my 
husband—off if he’d ’a’ heard tell o’ a 
wife.” 

“They wasn’t worth the dirt under 
your feet!” ; 

“Let me tell my story, Chad,” she 
begged gently. “It’s hard enough.” 


He closed his big 
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He pressed her fingers again in si- 
lence. 

“He kep’ on writin’ often an’ tellin’ 
me how fast he was learnin’ an’ how 
he couldn’t break it to his folks yet, 
till close on two years had passed. Then 
one winter day—’twas February—a let- 
ter come explainin’ that the ol’ grand- 
father was failin’ fast an’ had set his 
heart on Dick’s marryin’ a young lady 
in the place called Ann, an’ he was so 
old an’ sick he couldn’t be crossed with- 
out danger, so Dick mustn’t say a word 
about me so long as the grandfather 
lived.” 

“Was your husband fallin’ in with 
this pretty plan?” in a voice of rage 
held down. 

“Oh, no, no! He had to tell me to 
make things clear. I could see the good 
sense o’ the letter. He was too poor, 
my husband was, to keep on studyin’ 
without his grandfather’s help, an’ then 
it would have been cruel to tell the 
poor, sick, old man. It wasn’t that. 
Oh, it wasn’t even that! There was 
somethin’ else in the letter that broke 
my heart. He was sorry he’d ever wed 
me, a homely, ignorant Western girl.” 

Even after afl the long years her 
voice quivered piteously. The ranch- 
man swore a great oath. “The hound!” 

“That very night,” she went on more 
steadily, “‘a chance came to help a neigh- 
bor that was hurt bad. The only .man 
where I was rode for the doctor an’ I 
started for the folks that was in trou- 
ble. ‘Twas an awful rough night— 
snow 2n’ wind an’ as dark as a wolf’s 
mouth. I was sort o’ crazed with that 
letter an’ I didn’t ride careful. I lost 
my way. My old mare fell an’ broke 
her neck, an’ I wandered around 
numbed with the cold an’ so wore out 
I couldn’t hardly keep my feet.” 

The ranchman laid his cheek for a 
moment down upon her hand. 

“The trail ran ‘long a river, ’way 
down in a gulch below. Somehow, I 
got too near. I fell over the edge. I 
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“That was awful.” Then he added, quite steadily: “I knew Sally Coyne pretty well, you might say.” 


remember just as plain how I thought 
as I went down, down: ‘Dick's free now 
to wed Ann.’” 

She looked away again across the sun- 
lit land with her patient eyes that saw 
only the dead years. 

“All of what comes next for a good 
while I ain’t able to make very clear, 
for I haven’t ever been sure of it, my- 
self. I didn’t fall to the river. Some 
thick bushes halfway down caught me. 
They grew right by an ol’ cabin set on 
a kind o’ ledge o’ rock by some miners. 





The cabin hadn’t had anybody in it for 
years, but that night some trappers was 
campin’ therg. They heard the noise I 
made fallin’ an’ they took me in. One 
o’ them had his wife with him. She 
was a squaw, an’ they was rough, but, 
oh, they was good to me! Folks have 
always been good to me.” 

“Queer of ’em!” muttered 
ranchman in a voice that shook. 

“T had hurt my head an’ I couldn’t 
seem to say a word but just ‘Ann.’ 
They took it that was my name. They 


the 














nursed me while the storm lasted. I 
got well fast. Only I couldn’t seem to 
have any sense, couldn't talk nor under- 
stand, just smile foolish. The snow 
melted quick. In a few days the trap- 
pers went on over the mountain, just 
the opposite way from all the folks that 
knew me. Their way was all ‘long the 
ol’ lonesome, forsaken trails, where 
game was plenty, so they didn’t run 
across any folks. 

“They took me with them, till they 
come to a little settlement. In one o’ 
the cabins a preacher an’ his wife had 
set up a mission. The trappers tol’ ’em 
‘bout me, an’ Mr. an’ Mrs. White’ of- 
fered me a home. They were the kind- 
est an’ the sweetest people! What I 
should have done without them in my 
trouble! For you see, in just a few 
weeks all my memory come back to me 
—who I was, an’ about Dick in the 
East not wantin’ me—but I never let 
on. I couldn't. Maybe I was wicked, 
but my heart was broke. I just wanted 
to hide away from everybody that ever 
knowed me before, so Dick would think 
I was dead an’ be free. I wanted him 
to be happy,” she ended gently. 

“An’ all the time since then?’ 
prompted her. 

“The Whites called me Ann, because 
that was the name I had kep’ a-sayin’, 
an’ as they hadn’t ever had children 
themselves, they give me White for the 
other name. Ann White, you ain't 
much like poor little Sally ~ She 
covered her lips with her hand. “The 
high land was bad for Mr. White’s 
heart, so come spring we all went on 
a long, long way to the south o’ Cali- 
fornia, an’ he began to preach there. 
She tended folks in their troubles an’ 
sicknesses, an’ I helped her. I worked 
every minute, for I wanted to forget 
my own pain, an’ I thought if I helped 
other folks in theirs I would. 

“After a year Mr. White’s health 
was so poor he thought he’d have to go 
back East where he was raised. They 


, 
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wanted me to go to Frisco to learn 
nursing in a regular way. I was there 
in the hospital a year, an’ the doctors 
asked me to stay always. But I~ 
couldn’t. I was born out here in the 
open, an’ I felt like I'd stifle in the 
city. An’ I remembered all the poor 
little babies that I’d seen die for want 
o’ good care an’ men that was hurt that 
had no one to tend ’em an’ was crippled 
or died. So I thought I’d chance it by 
myself.” 

“Was it rough work back when times 
was wilder’n now ?” 

“Sometimes,” in a slow admission. 
“Once I was near starved in a cabin in 
a blizzard..an’ once Injins ’most got us, 
an’ there was a time all the family— 
father, mother, an’ children—had fever, 
an’ I had to do for ’em all. But folks 
was always kind, sharin’ their last with 
me; an’, by an’ by, I forgot the hurt 
always achin’ in the bottom o’ my heart 
an’ was happy with them.” 

“It’s a strange story!” mused the: 
man beside her. “Like you read it 
printed out in a storybook. I reckon 
there’s many wild lives lived out here 
if it was so we knowed them all.” 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

“But, Ann, dear girl’—he stirred 
again to action—‘that don’t dispose 0’ 
my.case. Maybe that husband o’ yours 
is dead years ago.” ; 

“Perhaps.” 

“If he ain’t, it’s ninety-nine chances 
to a hundred he’s got him another wife, 
him believin’ you was killed an’ he be- 
in’ handsome an’ takin’, as you say.” 

She nodded. 

“An’ if he ain't, why, twenty-five 
years’ separation makes as good a bill 
as any law can give you.” 

“Yes,” again softly. 

“Well, then?” 

“He’s my husband.” 

“Do you love him still?” in sudden 
harsh jealousy. 

Red dyed her cheeks like a young 
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girl’s, then faded to leave her face wear- 
ily old. 

“I don’t know—it’s long ago I 
can't explain, Chad. I prize you an’ 
your friendship—but he’s my husband.” 

“If he’s dead?” 

“T ain’t sure o’ that.” 

“If he’s another woman’s husband? 
He’s sure to be one or other.” 

Her soft lips closed. “He’s my hus- 
band.” 

Chad tried a new turn. “If it warn’t 
for him, Ann, would you take me?” 

She gave him again her wise, sorrow- 
ful look. “He’s there, Chad, always, a 
shadow between us.” 

“An’ I’ve got to see you toilin’ your 
life away, dyin’ on some lonely trail, 
or with some fever you've ketched 
somewhere, an’ I longin’ an’ yearnin’ to 
take care o’ you. I can’t stand it, my 
girl!” His*voice rose loud in auguish. 

The baby stirred, uttering a startled 
cry. Sally stood up at once. 

“I got to go in,” her voice always 
soft. ‘You'll be my friend still, won’t 
your 
He wrung her hand in an iron grasp. 
“Till day o’ judgment an’ after.” 





The next morning Sally made ready 
early to ride to a ranch miles away to 
care for a sick woman till the latter’s 
.mother could be fetched. She had all 
her needments strapped in a roll behind 
her saddle. 

“Good-by, folks,” she called, as she 
rode past Aunt Becky’s door. “I'll be 
back likely in a week.” 

A horseman cantered through the 
gate. 

*“Mornin’,’ 
comin’, too.” 

“You mustn’t, all you got to do.” 

“Can’t forbid me ridin ‘long the trail. 
Roads free.” 

Sally laughed and yielded. They 
rode together in frontier silence mile 
after mile. Suddenly Chad spoke: 
“One of ’em can ride. Other can’t.” 


> he said quietly. “I’m 
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She followed his glance a long ways 
off down the trail to two distant figures. 
“Know ’em?” 

He shook his head. Presently the 
figures vanished behind rocks, then 
emerged right in front of them. 

“Morning. This the road to Jack- 
son’s ranch?” the one who could ride 
asked in a deep, distinct voice. 

“You're ’way off. Must have missed 
the road at Long Bend. Ride back a 
piece with me. I'll set you straight.” 

The - stranger wheeled his horse. 
“Look off across there, Leonard,” he 
said to his companion. “It’s a big view, 
and just as I remembered it.” 

“You ‘quainted round here?” 

The stranger answered with delibera- 
tion: “I've seen this valley once, over 
half a century ago, but I was born and 
raised the other side of the range. I'd 
never miss a trail there,” he ended, 
with a pleasant laugh. 

His comrade pushed up to him, man- 
aging his horse awkwardly. 

“It’s a wonderful view, judge, but 
don’t you think a little lonesome?” He 
was a young, quiet-looking man who 
spoke with deference. 

“That's the Easterner of it. Lone- 
some? Not to me. It feels like home.” 
He sat a moment longer, gazing off in- 
tently, his tall, straight figure erect in 
his long stirrups, his hand holding a 
loose bridle. He was an impressive -fig- 
ure, with a bold, rather hard face and 
blue eyes like steel. 

“We're keeping our friends waiting,” 
he said in a moment. “Come, Leon- 
ard.” ~~ He rode ahead with Chad, the 
other following obediently. 

Throughout this little scene Sally had 
sat her horse like an image, her head 
dropped forward on her breast. When 
she drew up on her bridle to start, the 
face she lifted was white, the eyes ter- 
rified. The man called Leonard began 
at once to talk pleasantly about the 
scenery. She answered him in quick 

murmurs, 














“Lovely looking”—he smiled to him- 
selfi—“but a true frontier woman, 
afraid of every man but her husband.” 

Sally, straining her ears, heard the 
stranger in front say: 

“My friend has inherited a mine 
somewhere near here and has come out 
to examine it. I am with him because 
I know the country and thought I’d 
enjoy seeing it once more.” His clear 
accents reached her perfectly, but 
Chad’s thick syllables were only mum- 
bles. 

At Long Bend Chad halted them. 
“Go right ‘long Turkey River. Follow 
it clear up till you strike the blasted 
oak. Turn to the right. Jackson’s ain’t 
more’n a mile beyond.” 

“Thank you,” said both the men, and 
the young one added: “Do you go 
much farther?” 

“Well, a few miles on down.” 
pointed with his quirt. 

“Safe journey,” said the stranger. 
called the judge. 

Sally’s head went up as if jerked by 


He 


a bridle. She faced both men squarely, 
her eyes on the judge’s. ‘Same to 
you!” 


A slow, pleasant smile warmed his 
hard face. ‘Thank you.” He swept off 
his hat and stood so while Chad and 
Sally loped off. 

“Leonard,” the judge said, “did you 
notice what a beautiful woman that 
was? You won’t see many such out 
here. The work and hardship of their 
existence kill their looks young.” 

' “Fine-built man,’ Chad was saying 
to Sally. “Bet he can shoot as well as 
ride.” 

But Sally was whispering to herself: 
“Dick never knew me.” 


The third day after her journey to 
her new case, Sally started back for the 
settlement. The sick woman’s mother 


had come earlier than was expected; 
Sally knew the Saverys needed her. 
She rode alone. 


When she reached 
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Long Bend, she drew up to look along 
the river, rushing high from recent 
rains. 

“I wonder if Dick’s up to Jackson’s 
still. I’m thankful I’m goin’ down 
where I won’t see him again.” 

A deep color burned in her cheeks; 
strange lights flickered in her quiet 
eyes. A fire long smoldered to ashes 
had in a moment leaped into a passion 
of heat. Was all the slow conquest of 
the patient years to be swept away in 
a night? 

As she turned Long Bend, she saw 
a horseman before her—Dick. He put, 
his horse straight at the river, splash- 
ing in. Sally caught her breath. © 

“The ford’s awful deep an’ rough. He 
ought to ride down to the bridge.” 
Then, as she saw him well amidstream: 
“But Dick’s an ol’ plainsman. He 
knows how.” 

Without an instant’s stagger, Dick’s 
horse went down in a plunge that sent 
the water flying high. He rolled on his 
side, thrashed furiously, got his footing, 
and, with great leaps, made the bank. 
His rider had disappeared completely 
under him, had come up close to his 
side, and struggled vainly to catch his 
head. Left by his horse, Dick began 
to swim toward the opposite bank. The 
river was swollen by recent rains, the 
current powerful. Some hurt impeded 
him; he swam feebly on one side. The 
stream bore him away from shore to- 
ward the swift rapids below. 

Sally slashed her horse a cut that 
drove him down the bank and into the 
river below Dick. She was riding a 
small broncho that sank withers deep 
at once. Sally kept his head pointed for 
the other bank and braced herself in 
the saddle. As Dick was borne to her, 
still swimming, she leaned down, caught 
him under the arms, and dragged him 
up to her saddle. 

He raised his dripping face to hers; 
it was ghastly pale and twisted with 
pain, but he spoke with stern decision: 
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“Let me go. You'll be drowned your- 
self.” 

“T won't let go. Hold on!” 

“Drop me, I say,” still with sternness. 
“You mustn’t drown.” 

Sally clung to him with teeth clenched 
till the roots ached. 

“No!” she ground out through them. 

The little horse was plowed under by 
this new weight. He dropped till only 
his head showed. The current swept 
Sally clear up out of her saddle. She 
locked her feet in the stirrups, her knees 
in her horse’s side, and gripped with all 
the strength of her body. She had to 
drop her bridle, for both her arms were 
needed to hold the drowning man. She 
could not pull him into the saddle, and 
he had no power to pull for himself. 
If her horse headed downstream, all 
three of them were lost. 

The wise little beast had no such no- 
tion. Struggling with all his tough mus- 
cles and leather lungs, he reached 
shallow water. With a mighty buck, he 
threw off both his riders and scrambled 
like a cat up the bank. Sally, flung 
headfirst into the water, was on her 
feet in an instant, stunned, blinded, but 
fighting still. In a frenzy of effort, she 
dragged Dick out of the river and up 
the bank. There she fell at full length, 
gasping and spent. 

She lay panting air back into her 
strained lungs for a moment, then 
stumbled to her knees and to Dick’s 
side. He lay on his back, both arms 
stretched wide like a figure crucified, 


his face leaden white, his eyes fixed on ° 


the sky, and’ his body stained with the 
blood that ran continually from his arm. 

“My horse kicked me and broke my 
arm,” he said distinctly. ‘His hoof 
must have cut something. I’m bleeding 
fast.” 

Sally was already on her feet, run- 
ning to her horse. She pulled from her 
wet bundle her little kit of surgeon’s 
supplies, ran back to Dick, cut away 
his coat and shirt, found the torn ar- 
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tery, and tied it tight, twisting a stick 
in the bandage. 

“Moores’ ranch is right on below,” 
she told him in her soft, unhurried 
voice. “If I catch up your horse, can 
you make it through? One o’ the boys 
will fetch the doctor.” 

“Yes.” Pain sharpened his voice. 

Sally knelt close down to him, her 
hands clasped behind her back. ‘Put 
your good arm around my neck and 
hold tight.” 

He obeyed. 

“When I get up, you come, too.” 

Slowly she rose backward, every 
muscle stretched to meet the strain. 
Slowly the injured man rose with her, 
swaying, but erect, to his feet. Both 
her arms around him now, she got him 
to his horse; meek now, after his wild 
work. 

“T can mount,” he said curtly. He 
took the bridle in his well hand and 
dragged himself up into the saddle. 

Sally caught her own'horse, mounted 
with a spring like a boy’s, and started 
at a walk ahead. 

“Moores’ is just below,’ 
encouragingly. 

Dick made no sign of hearing, all his 
powers sharp set to hold the saddle. 

A long loop of the trail, and there 
was the cabin and the Moores them- 
selves, grandfather, son, and two grand- 
sons. One of these last rode off for 
the doctor, while the other and his fa- 
ther carried Dick into the cabin. There 
was no woman in the family to lend 
Sally clothes, so she flung the wet ones 
from her bundles to dry in the sun and, 
still dripping water, went to help the 
men with Dick. 

“T’ll set his arm,” she told them, with 
calm confidence. ‘Then it won’t swell. 
If it ain’t right, doctor can do it over.” 

“Do you know how?’ Dick was 
bloodless even to his lips, but his steel 
eyes never flickered. 

“She’s good as doctor any time,” old 
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she called 
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Moore assured him. “Studied it 
reg’lar.” 

She washed his hurt with hot water, 
set the bone with strong fingers, 
strapped it to kindling-wood splints, 
and gave the patient the only comfort 
the cabin offered, some strong coffee. 
Then, still in her wet clothes, she sat 
down beside him to sponge his face 
with cold water, give him a drink, or 
fan him, all she could do now. 

Dick had made no sound through all 
the anguish of his bone-setting, his lips 
set, his eyes fixed on her. Now he said 
in a clear whisper: 

“You're very good to me. I never 
knew but one woman so good.” 

“You hush!” Sally warned softly. 
“Talkin’ ain’t well for you.” 

All through the night, as his fever 
rose and he strove to free his hand 
from Sally’s to tear off his bandage, he 
muttered over and over: 

‘““You’re very good to me.” 

It was two days before Ned Moore 
could. find the doctor and bring him 
back. In those days Sally fought with 
all her skill and courage for Dick’s life, 
scarcely eating, never sleeping. When 
the doctor came, he said that danger 
was over, that the arm had been set like 
a surgeon’s work, and that the patient 
would be as good as new when he had 
been in bed a couple of weeks to get 
back his strength. 

The days were like her lost youth to 
Sally or like dreams once dreamed 
come true. How often in the first year 
of her marriage she had sat on a rock 
in the Valley of the Wolf and won- 
dered if Dick, far in the East, were 
well and planned how, if he fell sick, 
she would nurse him! How often she 
had waked in her bunk in the poor 
cabin and seen Dick lying in his grand 
bed at the judge’s! It was years since 
she had beaten those thoughts out of 
her sad breast, filling their place with 
hopes and plans for other lives. And 
here Dick lay under her very eyes, his 
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splendid head, with its fair, thick hair, 
streaked now with gray, resting on her 
arm or smoothed by her hand, his bril- 
liant eyes following her about the room 
with touching helplessness. 

She had quivered with fear lest some 


*note in her voice, some turn of her 


head, should tell him her secret. Soon 
she realized that for Dick she was, in- 
deed, dead; she might be twice as much 
her old self and he suspect nothing. 
Then she served him in a rapture of 
bliss, hanging over him while he slept 
with eyes of adoration, stroking ‘his 
cheek, kissing his forehead. Yet not 
once did her iron purpose to hide her- 
self forever from him soften. 

Once he turned his face up to her 
with the smile he kept for her alone. 
“Ann,” he said musingly, “you’re like 
some one I knew a long time-ago. She 
was homely and you are—not, but all 
the same you make me think of her.” 

Sally shook out the blanket she was 
folding. 

“Was she a nice somebody?” coolly, 
though her heart beat quick and weak. 

Dick waited. “She was lovely,” at 
last deeply. 

Tears sprang to Sally’s .eyes; she 
turned to the window to hide them. 

Time to mend proved longer than 
two weeks, and as the Moore men were 
outdoors all day and his friend, Leon- 
ard Sales, had to hunt up the mine, 
Sally. had Dick all to herself. She read 
out loud his few books, stumbling over 
the long words, but giving the thoughts 
a new charm by her tender voice. She 
played checkers and card games with 
him. She picked out tunes for him on 
the banjo. Chiefly, she listened while 


he talked—long, musing stories of his 
life in law courts, almost as if he were 
thinking aloud, or ‘moving incidents by 
flood and field” in his boyhood. Some 
of these adventures Sally recognized ; in 
some she had been a fiery actor; yet— 
and this she marked—neither her name 
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nor her personality ever entered into 
the telling. 

“Those were great days,’ he said 
once after such a story of his boyhood. 
“I lived hard then, but I lived with 
every inch of me. Only my mind’s alive 


now. Do you think, then, I would have 


let my horse fall and roll on me in 
Turkey Ford?” 

“You’re out o’ practice ridin’,” 
soothed him. 

“T’m out of practice in everything 
but fine-spun reasoning. Sometimes I 
wish I had never gone East.” He 
pulled himself high against his pillows, 
his piercing eyes watching her. 

“No, no,” she cried. “Think of all 
you’ve accomplished.” 

“IT do think of it. But happiness? I 
should have known greater here.” 

Another time he said suddenly: 
“Ann, why haven’t you ever married? 
Come, now, you’ve had plenty of 
chances, I’ll warrant—a woman like 
you.” His voice was teasing as in the 
long ago. Health was flowing back to 
him. 

Sally colored flamingly. 
good man wants me right now, 
sudden flare of spirit. 

“He does! Going to take him?’ 

it ‘No. bE 

“Why not? Come now, I've told you 
my secrets; tell me yours.” 

She flung him a strange glance. 


she 


“There’s a 
a, 


“Told me your secrets! Why, I don’t 
even know your wife’s name.” 
“T have no wife,” gravely. “I am 


not a married man.” 

Sally ran into the other room in a 
tumult of emotions. Dick lay against 
his pillows, a perplexed frown between 
his brows. 

Presently he was well enough to go. 
He was to ride off one way in the morn- 
ing; Sally, another. They had walked 
down to the river in the summer twi- 
light, and now, as they loitered back, a 
. great round moon pushed up above the 
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rim of the world, flooding the land with 
white magic. 

“Sit down here, Ann, a little, won’t 
you?” Dick urged. ‘We shan’t see each 
other for a w hile ; perhaps 

“Never 

They walked farther by the waterside 
till they found a dry old log where, in 
sound of the whispering river, they sat 
down. 

“I haven’t thanked you for my life,” 
the man said quietly. “I can’t ever ex- 
press what I feel; no man can. But, 
Ann, I can tell you this’—he took her 








- work-hardened hand in his softer one 


—‘I love you. Don’t be frightened,” 
for she had started away from him with 
a great trembling. “I think there is 
something mysterious about my attrac- 
tion to you. It began the first time I 
saw you, those few moments when your 
friend showed us the road to Jackson’s. 
You looked straight at me. You 
seemed, strangely, an old friend.” 

Sally bit her teeth into her lips to 
catch the cry that rose to them, but she 
could not hold her body still. 

“Then those long days when I saw 
almost no one but you, you feeding me, 
easing my weariness, soothing my pain, 
and talking to me in the accents of my 
youth. You made me young again.” 

“You ain’t so terrible old now; least- 
ways I don’t call myself old, an’ ‘i 

“You'll never be old, Ann. The 
spring of youth is within you. But I— 
I’ve never been young since the day I 
left this country. I ended my boyhood 
then.” 

“°*Twas different, of course, in the 
East, an’ hard work 

“It was work I liked. I never thought 
it hard.” His measured tones con- 
trasted with her fluttering ones. “I 
myself put an end to my youth. Ann, 
listen. I love you as I might have loved 
you then, as I ” He stopped sharp- 
ly. ‘You know I am unmarried? A 
solitary man?” 
“You—you said so.” 











Where, then, 








She leaned down, caught him under the arms, and dragged him up to her saddle. 
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was that other Ann? Had she died long 
ago? 

“People have wondered. I have my- 
self. I have never loved a woman’”— 
his voice stressed the word lingeringly 
—‘till you. I have never wished to 
marry one, although I have seen many 
beautiful and good women in my life.” 

Sally had not noticed his peculiar 
pause; she tried to laugh away from 
him. “Oh, judge, it’s bein’ out here 
all alone, away from your folks an’ 
other—women, makes you think you 
prize me.” 

“You are 
solemnly. 

“You're a great judge,” she flamed 
back at him with passion, “’way up 
high an’ educated grand, an’ I’m an ig- 
norant plainswoman that can’t no more 
than just read an’ cipher.” 

“Tgnorant of books? Yes,” he mused 
deeply. ‘But you know all the great 
things, the things of experience and of 
the heart. You are wiser than I, as 
you are more righteous.” 

“We don’t belong in the same world, 
you an’ me, Judge Kingsley,” she cried 
out. “We ain’t got anythin’ between 
us except we’re two human bein’s.” 

“We belong to the same world ex- 
actly, this world out here. It’s in my 
blood, and not water and not fire can 
ever drown or burn it out. I ama 
plainsman born, my friend. The East- 
ern outside is only outside. You and I 
fought the same fight for life with the 
same weapons against the same ene- 
mies from our babyhood. We know 
what makes a man. I have added to 


my folks,’ he told her 


my standards and refined them a little,’ 


perhaps, but at bottom they are the 
same, yours and mine.” His voice 
sounded deep and sad in the still, white 
night. 

Sally spoke confusedly, her words 
tangled in a great sob. “You think so 
out here, but if you—-you—wedded 
me’’—it came with difficulty—“‘when 
you got me East among your fine 
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friends, you’d be humbled about me, 
rough, awkward, plainswoman, that’d 
talk an’ eat an’ wear her clothes—oh, 
everythin’ —so ignorant an’ common. 
You’d nigh die o’ shame!” 

Dick smiled in the moonlight. “You 
rough and awkward, Ann! Your touch 
on my hurts was like silk. Once I 
would have been ashamed, that’s true, 
in my. cold-hearted,. shallow youth. I 
thought such things mattered then. I’ve 
learned better since. I’d be proud now 
if I could say a woman like you—a 
woman with a mind and heart of such 
noble kind—was my wife. Since I have 
been a man, I have never found even 
one. friend to whom I could speak out 
—only you, Ann, only you.” 

She longed to lay her head on his 
shoulder and say: ‘‘Take me, then.” 
Instead, she drew herself from him, 
crying fiercely in her heart: “He'll be 
sorry when he’s East again. I’ve lived 
twenty-five years without him. I won't 
hurt him now.” : 

Dick went on heavily: “I haven't 
asked if you loved me back. I don’t 
want to know. I haven’t asked you to 
marry me. I am not going to. I wanted 
you to see my inner hurt as you saw 
my hurt body and—and, yes, Ann, pity 
me.” 

The word stirred the divine tender- 
ness in her; she laid her free hand on 
his knee. “If it’s trouble, tell me,” in 
the voice with which she would have 
soothed a sick child. ie 

“T will tell you. I’m bound in honor 
to, now, and I want you should know, 
though even your sympathy can’t make 
you understand. I wedded a girl out 
here, and I deserted her.” 

“Where—is—she ?” 

“Dead—poor little Sally—in an un- 
marked grave.” 

“Didn’t she try to find you or—or— 
anything ?” 

“T went East to study—I’ve told you 
that part of my life. My people—my 
grandfather especially—were truly 























‘fine folks,’ but they were narrow and 
prejudiced. I saw I shocked them, I 
who was quick to learn and caught their 
ways with ease. Poor little Sally was 
plain and awkward and uneducated, 
and too simple to change. So I kept 
the marriage a secret.” 

“Did you—care for her?” with dry 
lips that clung to each word. 

“I loved her with all my heart, but 
I was a fool and didn’t know it—then. 
It’s a coward’s story, Ann. It will 
shame me till I die. I’ve paid for it. 
I’m paying now.” 

“You never told folks you was mar- 
ried ?” 

“T thought I’d made a big mistake in 
my life, linking myself to a girl like 
Sally, and I repented of my haste in 
marrying. I wrote her a letter with that 
in it—not in words, you understand, 
but Sally was keen, she could read what 
was there. She got that letter. She was 
one of the faithful, innocent kind. I 
believe it broke her heart.” 

“She didn’t die right off?” 

“It happened so. She went to a 
woman whose husband had hurt him- 
self and who was all alone. It was one 
of those winter storms we have out 
here. You've seen them.” 

"Mes," 

“Sally would have gone through hell- 
fire to help any one and never notice 
she was burned. She was a splendid 
nurse, for all she was just-a child— 
born so, like you. If she'd lived, she 
would have made a woman like you.’ 

“She went in the storm 

“She fell over a ledge into a gulch. 
They never found her body ,” abruptly. 
“My poor little wife lies in an un- 
known grave.’ 

“But you was free.” The old words 
rose unconsciously to her lips. “Didn’¢ 
you never want to wed any other wom- 
an?” 

“Never till now. I told you I'd never 
loved any woman but you, for my wife 
was a girl. I met many, and they were 
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pleasant and I thought them over, for 
I was alone and wanted a home such as 
other men, but always she’d come be- 
tween us.” 

“But she was dead!” 

“Not to me. She was more alive 
than ever before. I felt-her everywhere. 
I thought of her continually, and always 
when I saw other women. I grew to 
know her as I never had before in all 
the years we had grown together. I 
appreciated her at last, her sweet na- 
ture, her loyalty, her courage 

“You think so because she’s dead an’ 
you've built up a kind of dream all 
around her.” Sally strove to put into 
words her meaning of “a thing eskied 
and sainted.” 

“Other men don’t call me a‘dreamer. 
I'm thought the hardest judge on the 





_ circuit.” 


“But maybe she’d have growed up to 
be a different woman. Twenty-five 
years is an awful long time.” 

“She would have become like you. 
Nothing—neither prosperity nor mis- 
fortune 
heart.” 

“An’ that’s why you haven’t ever 
wedded ?” 

“I owed it to her, poor, neglected 
little girl, and I’ve promised I will never 
marry—not even you, though God 
knows I love you as if—you were she.” 

“That’s so queer! It can’t do her 
any good. She’s gone an’ll never 
know.” She stopped suddenly, over- 
come by the comic-tragic situation. She 
was fighting her own cause for him 
when all she need do was say three 
words. She would never say them. 
She would not trap him by the magic 
of moonlight and old memories. 

The man went on slowly, as if to 
himself: “I was a mean hound to her. 
This is all I can do now for her. It 
never came hard before—but since I 
met you And yet I’ve lived with 
Sally so long that perhaps even you 
couldn’t reach me now. There are some 
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that say once in a while a man and 
woman are made for each other, and 
can never be anything but miserable if 
they seek other mates. It may be. I 
think it’s so. You’re a noble woman, 
Ann. Any man would desire you, and 
I do love your beautiful face and beau- 
tiful spirit. But, little Sally, you’re the 
wife of my youth. I'll stand by you.” 

His words had grown lower at every 
sentence, till the last was a whisper of 
sound. His head was sunk on his 
breast, his eyes fixed on the glimmer of 
silver that marked the river’s course. 
Ann held his hand in a strong grasp, 
tears running down her cheeks. 

A fox barked in the woods behind 
them. Dick awoke with a great start. 

“The hardest-headed man has a queer 
streak in him,” he said, in his usual 
grave voice. “You know mine. I threw 
away happiness once. I am throwing 
it away again—and yet—I must. I 
wanted you to understand, Ann. It’s 
your due.” 

Sally sat by him, speechless. She had 
only-to put out her hand to gather old 
joys into her bosom. So long, so long, 
her lonely, struggling life! 

“T’ve fought it all out once an’ won. 
I'll not be beaten now.” 

Cold and trembling with weariness, 
she stood up. “I guess I better go in 
now, judge. I got to make an early 
start for Saverys’. I’m a proud woman, 
to-night, for what you've told me, an’ 
a happy one. But I wouldn't let you 
make me your wife—not if three words 
was all it’d take to do it.” 

She pulled her hand from him and 
was gone like-a moon ray. 

The man sat an hour longer, listening 
to who could say what voices out of the 
past? 


The Saverys, Aunt Becky, Chad, and 
all the settlement, welcomed Sally back 
rejoicingly. The baby had been smoth- 


ered and stuffed into a relapse. Sally 
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began to nurse him again, patiently ex- 
plaining his needs to his mother. 

“Pears to me you’re lookin’ peaked 
enough since you left us,” Chad re- 
marked to her one morning, as she sat 
on the doorstep of the Savery cabin, 
rocking the baby in the sun. He had 
ridden over to talk to her before going 
on to his ditches. 

“All your fancy, Chad.” She smiled 
up at him, then suddenly her face 
flamed scarlet. “Is that D—the 
judge?” 

Chad followed her eyes. ‘Seems 
like,” casually. ‘Ridin’ pretty peart 
for a sick man, ain’t he?’ But his look 
was hard on her face. 

“He’s ’most well. I’m goin’ to take 
baby in now.” 

Chad lounged down to meet the new- 
comer, a strange idea working in his 
brain. e 

“Mornin’,” he said affably. “Heard 
you met up with consid’ble tough luck 
to Jackson’s. On Mendin’ Trail, 
now ?” 

“I’m doing well, thank you. 
the best nursing in the world.” 

“Reckon you did if you had Ann 
White.” 

Tom Savery now joined the party. 
Chad performed a sort of introduction. 

“This here’s Tom Savery, lives yon- 
der, an’ this’s Judge Well, I don’t 
know as I can place your name.” 

“Richardson Kingsley.” The 
shook hands, 

“Did they give you all that handle 
when you was ridin’ the range?” 

The other laughed. “Dick.” 

“Dick!” very softly to himself. ‘“An’ 
a judge!” 

Savery was offering 
“Come see my kid,” he urged. “He's 
been awful sick, but Ann White’s 
hauled him through. I guess you know 
she can make the dead come to life 
again.” For the story of Dick’s rescue 
and illness had reached the settlement. 

The two now went on to the cabin, 


I had 


two 


hospitality. 
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Chad following. He took a chair with 
his back to the door where he could 
watch every shadow on Sally’s face as 
she sat feeding the baby milk from a 
cup. He noticed she greeted the new- 
comer quietly, but that when he began 
to talk to Mrs. Savery, her eyes went 
to him unconsciously. 

“Goin’ to stay among us 
judge?” asked Savery. 

“Off to-morrow. My friend has lo- 
cated his mine. We've had to stay 
longer than we should, because of my 
accident.” 

“IT reckon you'll be back among us 
some day again.” 

“I don’t know. It’s twenty-five years 
since I left. I’m a busy man when I 
am home.” 

‘Likely we'll all be gone in another 
twenty-five,” Chad remarked dryly. His 
keen glance marked how Sally’s. breath 
rose in a long sigh, how her patient 
eyes darkened. 

The stranger talked a little longer, 
then rose. He must meet his friend 
farther down the trail. They must 
make Jackson’s again that night. All 
the time he talked, he hardly looked at 
Sally, only as he left, their eyes met 
for an instant. The woman, always 
steadier than the man, said very 
bravely : 

“Good-by,” but her eyes were pite- 
ous. The man only shook her hand 
dumbly. 

The ranchman was a dull fellow; it 
was love that had brushed his wits. He 
rode away, but not to his ditches. In- 
stead, he wandered about the hills, now 
sitting in a blank daze, now riding furi- 
ously up and down. At night he came 
home to his cabin, drenched in sweat. 
His old mother was frying flapjacks 
at the stove. He put his arms around 
her bent old figure and kissed her wrin- 
kled cheek. 

“Mother, you're all the girl I’m ever 
liable to have. Don’t you go back on 
me.” 
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As soon as his supper was over, he 
struck out in the moonlight in the direc- 
tion the judge had taken. 

The first sword thrusts of sun were 
cutting the mists on Turkey River 
when Dick, just dressed from _ his 
plunge in the stream, saw a horse splash 
through the ford. ; 

“Morning,” he called genially. 

The horseman leaped down beside 
him. > 

“T come on a mighty interferin’ er- 
rand, judge,” Chad began, without pre- 
amble. “But—don’t shoot. I mean well 
by it.” 

“T will listen.” 

“T wanted that good woman back 
there to wed me.” 

“Ann?” 

“Her. She wouldn’t. To comfort 
me, she told me her story, the first time 
it’s been told to any livin’ bein’. She’s 
another man’s wife back East. He’s a 


judge by the name o’ Dick Somethin’. 
She just let that out. I ain’t heard her 


own name.” 

“Ah!” 

“Her husband—if he’s a-livin-— 
thinks she fell into a gulch twenty-five 
year ago an’ was drowned, an’ she 
won’t never tell him different, because 
he’s high-toned an’ educated way up 
an’ she’s ignorant.” 

“What do you think of that hus- 
band?” It was a sharp breath whistled 
in his teeth. 

“Kind o’ low down. But—well— 
maybe I’m on Queer Trail—but if I 
ain’t, why, he’s changed, an’ he wants 
her now.” 

Dick’s face was rigid. “He’s not 
worth she should step on him. But if 
she met him and knew him, why, in 
Heaven’s name——” 

“She won't spoil his life, as she calls 
it. Say, stranger, it was all a guess o’ 
mine.” 

Dick extended his hand and gripped 
the other’s like iron. “You don’t give 
that for me. I don’t wonder—but 
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that say once in a while a man and 
woman are made for each other, and 
can never be anything but miserable if 
they seek other mates. It may be. I 
think it’s so. You’re a noble woman, 
Ann. Any man would desire you, and 
I do love your beautiful face and beau- 
tiful spirit. But, little Sally, you’re the 
wife of my youth. I'll stand by you.” 

His words had grown lower at every 
sentence, till the last was a whisper of 
sound. His head was sunk on his 
breast, his eyes fixed on the glimmer of 
silver that marked the river’s course. 
Ann held his hand in a strong grasp, 
tears running down her cheeks. 

A fox barked in the woods behind 
them. Dick awoke with a great start. 

“The hardest-headed man has a queer 
streak in him,” he said, in his usual 
grave voice. “You know mine. I threw 
away happiness once. I am throwing 
it away again—and yet—I must. | 
wanted you to understand, Ann. It’s 
your due.” 

Sally sat by him, speechless. She had 
only-to put out her hand to gather old 
joys into her bosom. So long, so long, 
her lonely, struggling life! 

“T’ve fought it all out once an’ won. 
I'll not be beaten now.” 

Cold and trembling with weariness, 
she stood up. “I guess I better go in 
now, judge. I got to make an early 
start for Saverys’. I’m a proud woman, 
to-night, for what you’ve told me, an’ 
a happy one. But I wouldn't let you 
make me your wife—not if three words 
was all it’d take to do it.” 

She pulled her hand from him and 
was gone like-a moon ray. 

The man sat an hour longer, listening 
to who could say what voices out of the 
past? 


The Saverys, Aunt Becky, Chad, and 
all the settlement, welcomed Sally back 
rejoicingly. The baby had been smoth- 
ered and stuffed into a relapse. 


Sally 
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began to nurse him again, patiently ex- 
plaining his needs to his mother. 

““*Pears to me you're lookin’ peaked 
enough since you left us,” Chad re- 
marked to her one morning, as she sat 
on the doorstep of the Savery cabin, 
rocking the baby in the sun. He had 
ridden over to talk to her before going 
on to his ditches. 

“All your fancy, Chad.” She smiled 
up at him, then suddenly her face 


flamed scarlet. “Is that D—the 
judge?” 
Chad followed her eyes. “Seems 


“Ridin’ pretty peart 
But his look 


like,” casually. 
for a sick man, ain’t he?” 
was hard on her face. 
“He’s ‘most well. I'm goin’ to take 
baby in now.” 
Chad lounged down to meet the new- 
comer, a strange idea working in his 
brain. . 
“Mornin’,” he said affably. “Heard 
you met up with consid’ble tough luck 


to Jackson’s. On Mendin’ Trail, 
now ?” 
“I’m doing well, thank you. I had 


the best nursing in the world.” 

“Reckon you did if you had Ann 
White.” 

Tom Savery now joined the party. 
Chad performed a sort of introduction. 

“This here’s Tom Savery, lives yon- 
der, an’ this’s Judge Well, I don’t 
know as I can place your name.” 

“Richardson Kingsley.” The 
shook hands, 

“Did they give you all that handle 
when you was ridin’ the range?” 

The other laughed. ‘Dick.” 

“Dick!” very softly to himself. ‘An’ 
a judge!” 

Savery was offering 
“Come see my kid,” he urged. “He's 
been awful sick, but Ann White’s 
hauled him through. I guess you know 
she can make the dead come to life 
again.” For the story of Dick’s rescue 
and illness had reached the settlement. 

The two now went on to the cabin, 





two 


hospitality. 








Chad following. He took a chair with 
his back to the door where he could 
watch every shadow on Sally’s face as 
she sat feeding the baby milk from a 
cup. He noticed she greeted the new- 
comer quietly, but that when he began 
to talk to Mrs. Savery, her eyes went 
to him unconsciously. 

“Goin’ to stay among 
judge?” asked Savery. 

“Off to-morrow. My friend has lo- 
cated his mine. We've had to stay 
longer than we should, because of my 
accident.” ; 

“T reckon you'll be back among us 
some day again.” 

“I don’t know. It’s twenty-five years 
since I left. I’m a busy man when I 
am home.” 

“Likely we'll all be gone in another 
twenty-five,’ Chad remarked dryly. His 
keen glance marked how Sally’s breath 
rose in a long sigh, how her patient 
eyes darkened. 

The stranger talked a little longer, 
then rose. He must meet his friend 
farther down the trail. They must 
make Jackson’s again that night. All 
the time he talked, he hardly looked at 
Sally, only as he left, their eyes met 


us long, 


for an instant. The woman, always 
steadier than the man, said very 
bravely : 


“Good-by,” but her eyes were pite- 
ous. The man only shook her hand 
dumbly. 

The ranchman was a dull fellow.; it 
was love that had brushed his wits. He 
rode away, but not to his ditches. In- 
stead, he wandered about the hills, now 
sitting in a blank daze, now riding furi- 
ously up and down. At night he came 
home to his cabin, drenched in sweat. 
His old mother was frying flapjacks 
at the stove. He put his arms around 


her bent old figure and kissed her wrin- 
kled cheek. 

“Mother, you're all the girl I'm ever 
liable to have. 
me.” 


Don’t you go back on 
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As soon as his supper was over, he 
struck out in the moonlight in the direc- 
tion the judge had taken, 

The first sword. thrusts of sun were 
cutting the mists on Turkey River 
when Dick, just dressed from his 
plunge in the stream, saw a horse splash 
through the ford. , 

“Morning,” he called genially. 

The horseman leaped down beside 
him. > 

“IT come on a mighty interferin’ er- 
rand, judge,” Chad began, without pre- 
amble. “But—don’t shoot. I mean well 
by it.” 

“T will listen.” 

“T wanted that good woman back 
there to wed me.” 

“Ann?” 

“Her. She wouldn't. To comfort 
me, she told me her story, the first time 
it’s been told to any livin’ bein’. She’s 
another man’s wife back East. He’s a 
judge by the name o’ Dick Somethin’. 
She just let that out. I ain’t heard her 
own name.” 

“Ah!” 

“Her husband—if he’s a-livin’-— 
thinks she fell into a gulch twenty-five 
year ago an’ was drowned, an’ she 
won't never tell him different, because 
he’s high-toned an’ educated way up 
an’ she’s ignorant.” 

“What do you think of that hus- 
band?” It was a sharp breath whistled 
in his teeth. 

“Kind o’ low down. But—well— 
maybe I’m on Queer Trail—but if I 
ain’t, why, he’s changed, an’ he wants 
her now.” 

Dick’s face was rigid. “He’s not 
worth she should step on him. But if 
she met him and knew him, why, in 
Heaven’s name——” 

“She won't spoil his life, as she calls 
it. Say, stranger, it was all a guess o’ 
mine.” 

Dick extended his hand and gripped 
the other’s like iron. “You don’t give 
that for me. I don’t wonder—but 
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you're doing it for her, and she’s worth 
it all.” 

He was gone in long strides toward 
the cabin. ace 

High noon, hazy and still, held the 
settlement in sleepy thrall. Mrs. 
‘ Savery dozed in her cabin, but Sally, 
old fires aflame in her blood, wandered 
along the river, the baby in her arms. 
There Dick found her leaning against 
a young cottonwood, her splendid 
strength drooping, her ardent face old 
and tired. Stepping carefully on the 
moss, he drew close to her, unheard. 

“Sally Coyne,” in a low voice. 

She turned in a flash, as if to flee. 
Dick caught her in his arms. 

“Who told you?” 

“The man I saw. with you that first 
morning. I don’t believe I can recall 
his name.” 

“Chad Ewing? 
know who you were? 
me!” 

He betrayed himself, dear, for your 
sake. He gave you up to a man he 
despises, because he values your happi- 
ness more than his own. Sally, surely 
you can understand that sort of sacri- 
fice.” 

Sally’s eyes clouded piteously. “Poor 
Chad, poor boy!” she murmured. “Yet 
he'd rather have it so.” 

Dick pushed Chad’s 


Why, how could he 
He’s betrayed 


grief aside, 
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bending down to see into her face. Al- 
ready he had ceased to think of the 
other man in his eagerness for her an- 
swer. 

“Dear, we've lost half our life al- 
ready. Don’t let us waste any more 
time.” 

“Dick, I'm mighty ignorant an’ 

“Sally, don’t punish me any more 
for that. We're both wise in all that 
matters.” 

“If I believed really 

He drew her face down to his breast. 

“So long living with the shadow! I 
must have the real wife now.” 

“Maybe it was wrong,” she whis- 
pered, “but I did what I thought was 
right.” 

“The hardest judge on the circuit” 
swallowed thickly. “I can’t even say 
that, Sally. I did what I wanted to 
then, but, oh, I’ve suffered years to 
make up for it!” 

Her tense figure relaxed, her. arms 
went up around his neck. The baby 
between them reached out one hand to 
touch her hair, and one to lay on his 
cheek. His lips trembled, his eyes 
filmed. 

“In the name of the little children 
that might have been ours, you forgive 
me, Sally?” 

She answered in her soft and tender 
voice: “And you forgive me, Dick?” 
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A Dawn Song 


HER eyes were soft as dew, her face 
As much a bloom as those in hand; 
She came,-all light and laughing grace, 
Along the mist-veiled meadowland. 


A young wind danced its gladness meet, 
A sunbeam answered from her hair; 
And, like the mist, on fairy feet 
She passed, but left it morning there. 
CHARLES CAMPBELL JONES. 
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ON CITIZENSHIP 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


HE average citizen from Illinois was talking with 
the average citizen from California. 
“How are politics in your State?” 

“Rank! How are they in yours?” 

“Same. Too bad, isn’t it?” 

“It certainly is. I don’t know what this country is 
coming to.” 

“Neither do I.” 

And thus the question appeared to have been settled. 
Anyway, the two average citizens adjourned, with a sort 
of self-satisfied air, as if they had cleared the atmos- 
phere. 

Now, what is the country coming to? Mr. Pessimist, 
do you think that when the women all may vote, then 
politics will be of better quality? Nope? Mr. Optimist, 
do you think that the direct vote of the people will help 
matters nationally? Nope? Well, how about the com- 
mission form of municipal government? Nope, again? 
Supposing J got out and worked, and you got out and 
worked. Would that be of any use? Still doubtful, 
are you? Well, well; the case must be hopeless, and 
our country not coming, but going. So evidently the 
easiest way out of the mess is to sit tight and criticize 
the fellows who do vote for not voting better. 

Generations of citizens have waxed and waned, and 
what seems to be the accepted result? Politics are 
“rank.” Taxes are “outrageous.” Business is run by 
Wall Street. The country is run by “boodlers.” Our 
mayor is a tool or a fool; the councilmen are a pack of 
“grafters’; an honest man has no show, and might as 
well stay at home or at the office. 

That’s what’s the matter with the country—admit- 
ting that anything is the matter. That’s what’s the mat- 
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ter with politics. The crooks and grafters? No; the 
honest citizen. He is what ails the country in its poli- 
tics. At least, more persons than myself believe that if 
the honest citizen would do a little more road work, and 
depend less on substitutes to perform his poll tax—that 
is to say, his duties of citizenship—our country would be 
rid of its jaundice. . 

If voting and that sort of thing—including talk— 
were not quite so free in this country of ours, perhaps 
we'd all appreciate citizenship more deeply than we 
do. Perhaps we’d feel the same responsibility that the 
foreigner feels, when he, too, becomes a citizen. 

Did you ever chance to be present in the room when 
a few of our foreigners were being sworn in as United 
States citizens? There is apt to be a look on a face or 
two, and a tremble in a voice or two, that make of the 
routine a sacrament. 

Here are some fellows who are just green enough to 
suppose that citizenship in America implies responsibil- 
ities aside from merely taxes. As like as not they’ve 
come from a part of the world where they had no 
say-so whatever in civic affairs; where laws were made 
for them, not by them. Now they are to be Americans, 
and to be an American means a whole lot of wonderful 
privileges, of which not the slightest is the fact that 
everybody who is a citizen is entitled to a voice in mak- 
ing the laws and appointing the officers to enforce them. 

.I tell you, some of these Finns and Italians and Rus- 
sian Jews, peasants though they may have been termed 
in Europe, in America look almost noble as they take 
the oath of office—er—I mean the oath of allegiance and 
citizenship. They seem to feel as important as we citi- 
zens who were born under the flag and really don’t 
halloo about it. 

Ah, poor, ignorant chaps, they have odd notions when 
they start out! Our Pilgrim Fathers landed over here 
with similar foolish notions; and the framers of the 


Declaration of Independence and of the Constitution 
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must have labored under the same highfaluting delu- 
sions that this could be a government of the people and 
for the people and by the people. You can’t thrust this 
down the throat of an average citizen of to-day if he 
is as worldly-wise as the A. C. from Illinois and the 
A. C. from California who introduce this sermon. No, 
siree! Hasn’t he quit voting and quit working at the 
polls, so as to let the gangsters have full sway? And 
doesn’t he repeatedly declare that political affairs in 
America are going to the dogs? And aren’t they? So 
the foreigner, new-made into an enthusiastic citizen, and 
the ether citizens who are’enthusiastic, get small sym- 
pathy from the average citizen who knows better. 

Of course, much of this preamble is sarcasm. How- 
ever, I want to label it as such, so that there can be no 
mistake. I don’t believe that this country is “coming 
to” anything calamitous or discreditable; and if it 
were, nobody would be to blame except the average 
citizen like that A. C. from Illinois who met his col- 
league (as bad), the A. C. from California. 

Think of two grown men—probably successful busi- 
ness men—standing up—or sitting down—and calmly 
not knowing what this country, their country, is “‘coming 
to’! You see, as I look upon it, these sample average 
citizens are partners in the biggest corporate mutual 
company on the face of the globe. Can you imagine any 
partners in dry goods or drugs or groceries or steel 
limited or any other concern openly discussing the fact 
that their enterprise was on the rapid decline—and 
hopeless? Do you suppose that they’d be so resigned 
in the face of some picayune business failure of their 
own? Not much! If things were breaking badly for 
them, they’d stiffen their spines and get out and hustle; 
they’d put their backs under the sagging rafters and 
strain like Atlas supporting the world. They wouldn’t 
shrug their shoulders, make the worst of a poor matter, 
and adjourn, to console themselves with a glass of gin- 
ger ale, in place of the ginger in bulk that they lack. 
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And if some visitor to these shores would step up 

and say to them: “Your country’s rank! It’s run by ( 
gangsters. No honest man can hold office and no honest 
man takes part in the politics. I’m sure [ don’t know 
what such a country’s coming to,” they’d likely give him 
a pretty full measure of stalwart Americanism. Citizen- 
ship in America is something of which to be proud. 

Yes, sir; citizenship in America is something of which 
to be proud. And it’s something that should be appre- 
ciated. If the business isn’t being conducted right, cer- 
tainly, out of the fifty or so million full partners, a ‘ma- 
jority can be called together. to reorganize it so that it 
will be conducted right. Did you ever hear the kicker 
and the stay-at-home casually wonder why some fellow 
partner in this big business should spend a week and 
travel several thousand miles just to cast his vote? I 
have. Did you ever hear the sluggard rather sneer at 
the ant, who seemed to consider his vote so important? 
I have. 

3ut it isn’t the single vote that will turn the tide; at 
least, not often. It is the pride of citizenship, the good 
business judgment that should govern any business, that 
counts. We ought to honor highly the man or woman 
who makes it a point to attend all board and-~stock- 
holder meetings of this great company of the United 
States. When I read of some American citizen cross- 
ing the ocean “just to vote,” I think of him as a man 
who must be a careful, conscientious business man. 
Men have traveled as: far or farther to vote at meetings 
of much less moment—say, at bank meetings or those of 
other ordinary financial corporations. 

This country is all right—or nearly all right. The 
main trouble with it is not the dishonest directors and 
stockholders, but the honest ones. We've got plenty, 
and if they would tend to business instead of shirking, 
we’d whoop along at a gait that would make us a model 
people for every textbook on civics to cite as an ex- 
ample. 
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ILLUS fr ATED 


O amount of explanation or prot- 
estation could have convinced 


Alix that Jean’s apparent breach 
of courtesy had been a mere mischance, 
though, as a matter of fact, it had been 


just that. 

Jean had arrived rather late at the 
reception—Jean was usually late—and 
finding, when asked to sing, the music 
of a familiar ballad open on the piano, 
she had sung it charmingly—wholly un- 
aware that ten minutes earlier Alix had 
rendered the same selection in a differ- 
ent and far cruder fashion. Alix’s sen- 
sitive pride had construed the accident 
as an affront; while Jean, adequately 
distressed when made aware of the 
contretemps, realized that to accentuate 
the contrast by an apology would be 
but to emphasize her offense. It was 
simply one of those unfortunate occur- 
rences which admit of neither discus- 
sion nor explanation. 

Alix had had absolutely no vocal 
training. It had been the one ambi- 
tion of her life to sing, but her rela- 
tives had not been sufficiently impressed 
with the possibilities of her voice to 
encourage its development. The girl 
played rather wonderfully considering 
her limited advantages, but she had 


. 


BY 


G. C. PUGSLEY 

long since realized that even the medi- 
ocre vocalist takes precedence in the 
popular interest of the most artistic 
pianist. Aside and apart from this, she 
was aware that the piano was not her 
medium of expression. All her feeling 
and interest were for the voice. She was 
perfectly alive to the limitations of her 
own—a contralto with a mezzo quality 
in its upper register. In common with 
the majority she cared little for the 
low voice, the high, dazzling colorature 
soprano representing, in her philosophy, 
the acme of musical perfection. 

Being highly temperamental, the girl 
was an admirable accompanist, and her 
services were much in demand. In 
this way she learned something of tone 
production, and, alone and unaided, she 
had accomplished much toward the at- 
tainment of her heart’s desire. Her 
rendition of the ballad had been far 
from hopelessly faulty, but when Jean 
Hartley, with all the advantages and 
prestige of a year’s study at a famous 
conservatory, had repeated it, the con- 
trast had been strongly marked—an 
effect that Alix’s sensitiveness exagger- 
ated. She felt her own attempt a mere 
travesty, and she found it impossible 
to forgive Jean far what she construed 
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as a deliberate intention to render her 
ridiculous, 

The hurt and humiliation rankled in 
Alix’s heart, and when, in the late sum- 
mer, her father surprised her with the 
announcement of his intention to give 
her a year of piano study at the con- 
servatory, the thought of Jean’s patron- 
age robbed the opportunity of much 
of its charm. 

Earlier Alix would have been trans- 
ported at the prospect of a year under 
the tuition of the great ‘Steindl. Now 
it meant little to her. She had grown 
to regard the piano merely as a_ back- 
ground for the voice, and she could not 
rouse herself to any degree of interest 
until it occurred to her that she might 
persuade her father to allow her to 
substitute vocal for instrumental music. 

“Father,” she essayed, “I shall never 
make a concert pianist, and I play ac- 
companiments and parlor pieces suffi- 
ciently well. Why not let me study 
with Eric Holmes instead?” 

“Why, my dear,” her father said 
kindly, “your gift is for the piano, it 
seems to me. Jean’s father tells me 
Holmes is the highest-priced teacher in 
the conservatory, amd frankly, Alix, I 
question whether your voice justifies 
so much expense. Jean’s, now, is much 





more promising. Indeed, they say 
Holmes predicts a career for her. But 
yours it 

Alix felt suddenly stricken. Her 


father had put -into words her own 
secret fears. Her voice was, she knew, 
limited in compass, though of wonder- 
ful flexibility. Nevertheless, she re- 
called, with a glimmer of hope, what 
Jean’s voice had been, with its flat, 
nasal tone and its faults of production 
and enunciation, before Eric Holmes 
had revolutionized it. 

Alix’s father had always been gen- 
erous and indulgent to his motherless 
daughter, so far as his means allowed, 
but she knew perfectly well that, his 
mind once made up, it was useless to 
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urge reconsideration. In fancy she saw 
herself practicing endless scales, play- 
ing nocturnes and sonatinas—to which 
no one listened—at scantily attended 
pupils’ recitals; perhaps accompanying 
Jean at informal concerts—a_back- 
ground for that self-sufficient young 
person’s spectacular successes, ‘Her 
heart sank. She felt herself an ingrate ; 
she tried to rise to the occasion and 
make her father feel that she appre- 
ciated the sacrifice he was making in 
her behalf, but in her heart she knew 
that his gift was to her as dust and 
ashes. 


II. 


Life in the huge conservatory and 
the musical atmosphere with which it 
was invested was at once a revelation 
and an inspiration to soul-starved little 
Alix Venner. 

Her instructor, Herr Steindl, spec- 
tacled and Teutonic, was kindness it- 
self. He had promptly appraised the 
girl’s capacity, and, while he realized 
her limitations, he appreciated her dil- 
igence, her talent, and her amenability 
to suggestion. He was likewise quick 
to realize that, though she possessed 
temperament and feeling, her lack of 
interest stood in the way of her prog- 
ress. 

“You haf de goot technique, frau- 
lein,” he said to her one day, “and you 
practice well. But t’ough you lof music 
—ach! I haf-watched you at de con- 
certs, mein kind—your heart it iss not 
in your work. Why iss it so, fraulein?” 

“Oh,” cried Alix, unable to repress 
her yearning, “Herr Steindi, don’t you 
see? It’s that I long to sing. My 
music is not in ‘the cold white keys.’ 
They say I accompany well, but it is 
only because I so love the voice that 
I try to make my playing secondary 
and subservient. Herr Steindl, I hate, 
hate, hate the piano—though my 
father mustn’t know, for he’s sending 
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Jean had sung it charmingly—wholly unaware that ten minutes earlier Alix had rendered 
the same selection in a different and far cruder fashion. 


me here at a sacrifice. I urged him 
to let me study with Mr. Holmes, but 
he didn’t feel that my voice justified 
the expense.” 

Herr Steind! nodded thoughtfully. 

“Ja, I see, fraulein. But many of 
us mistake de desire to. express for 
de gift of expression—hein? Myself I 
once hoped to be ein great pianist, de 
interpreter of de masters. I haf con- 
certize for t’ree years Ach, you 


American peoples care not for Bach 
and Beethoven! Now’’—he shrugged 
—‘I am de instructor of odders. So. 
What iss your voice, mein fraulein?” 
“A contralto of very light quality. 
I don’t fancy the low voice, and I’ve 
tried to extend the upper register. I’ve 
gained two notes by practice and study 
all alone. I know I haven’t a great 
voice, but, Herr Steindl, I believe I 
could learn to sing acceptably with 
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training. And I love music—the voice 
—better than anything on earth. I'd 
sweep a crossing—I’d do anything—if 
only I might have lessons from Mr. 
Holmes!” 

Again Herr Steindl nodded, a look 
of comprehension in the mild eyes be- 
hind his spectacles. 

“Fraulein,” he said kindly, “you shall 
sing for me. I can say to you if it 
iss wort’ w’ile.” 

Alix’s present interpretation of the 
ballad she had sung on the night of 
her humiliation was as unlike her 
earlier crude essay as even Jean’s had 
been. Not in vain had she haunted 
the corridors without the vocal studios 
in the building and hearkened raptly to 
every tone of the singers she had heard 
in concert. And Steindl’s trained musi- 
cal sense appraised the possibilities of 
the girl’s voice as accurately as even 
Eric Holmes could have done. 

“Not bad, fraulein,” he pronounced 
judgment when she had finished. “I 
believe it iss wort’ wile. It iss not ein 
great voice—no; but it has possibilities. 
I t’'ink—it may be—dat I can arrange. 
Mr. Holmes employs accompanists for 
his teaching, and it iss possible we can 
arrange dat you shall do dis work in 
exchange for lessons. Dat will please 
you, yes? Den, fraulein, we shall see.” 

A fortnight later Steindl informed 
Alix that it had been arranged. She 
was to accompany’ certain of the 
Holmes pupils—Eric Holmes played 
brilliantly himself, but preferred to give 
his pupils his undivided attention—at 
stated hours. In return for which she 
was to have two lessons each week 
from Mr. Holmes and some technical 
work with his assistant. 

Alix was wild with delight, and had 
Herr Steindl been of the emotional 
Latin temperament like the volatile 
Signor Scarpi across the hall, instead 
of the phlegmatic Teuton he was, she 
would have kissed his hand. 


III. 


Eric Holmes, a baritone of interna- 
tional note, was the trump card of the 
conservatory staff. He had concertized 
successfully throughout Europe with 
various great artists; had appeared in 
grand opera at La Scala, The Hague, 
and in Paris, and had acquired a conti- 
nental reputation—when he suddenly 
woke to the realization that, as he him- 
self phrased it, he “was going the pace 
too strong.’ The younger son of a 
titled English family, he was much 
lionized socially; he had fallen into the 
way of playing for high stakes, and 
was dissipating more or less; and, 
though it was not as yet perceptible to 
his public, he realized that his voice 
was being, to a degree, impaired. 

Now Holmes possessed decision of 


' character plus; he resolved at once to 


break away from his associates and 
associations, and to that end accepted 
an opportune offer for a concert tour 
of America with a famous colorature 
soprano, in the course of which he met 
Stromberg, director of the conservatory 
at © ; and—vastly to his own sur- 
prise—presently found himself under 
contract to teach for one year in that 
institution. He had never taught be- 
fore, and the idea of instructing gig- 
gling ingénues amused him in prospect. 
It amused him rather less in actuality. 
Still, he found this new form of ex- 
istence a species of relaxation after the 
more strenuous life of the stage, and 
an occasional appearance with an ad- 
mirably balanced and conducted local 
symphony orchestra satisfied his occa- 
sional yearning for the footlights. 
Alix found the English baritone the 
most impersonal, if not the most in- 
different, human she had ever encoun- 
tered. He was a big, blond, rather 
impassive-looking Briton, with a voice 
of wonderful quality and power. His 
gushing feminine pupils reveled in the 
story of his romantic early marriage 








to a beautiful young Italian soprano, 
who had died within a year thereafter, 
and delighted to liken him to a Viking 
or a Norse god. ; 

Alix, however, thought him rather 
stolid and uninteresting. He was dis- 
tinctly ‘brusque, and his manner to his 
pupils was unflatteringly impersonal. 
He seemed to regard them, not as in- 
dividuals, but as types—soprano, mezzo, 
or contralto—much as a physician looks 
upon his patients largely as ‘‘subjects” 
or “cases.”” Alix had always the feel- 
ing that when Holmes returned her 
respectful salutation in the corridors 
or upon the street, he had no faintest 
idea as to her identity. 

He began with her at the beginning. 
For weeks he gave her only breathing 
exercises and the rudiments of tone 
production. Though he was, as pains- 
taking in his instruction as if she had 
been a prospective diva, Alix some- 
how got the impression that he found 
her scarcely worth the effort. Yet she 
tried to find encouragement in the fact 
that he seldom eommitted himself even 
in regard to his star pupils, and that 
a casual “Fair!” or “Fine!” was the 
limit of his encomiums. 

None the less, she realized that she 
was progressing. Holmes, divining her 
dislike for the contralto voice and her 
penchant for the fioritura effects of the 
soprano, devoted himself to the up- 
building and extending of her upper 
register, and the girl rejoiced in its 
palpable gain in height and _ brilliance. 
And when at Jength she was’ permitted 
the study of a song—of the simplest— 
she realized anew the radical improve- 
ment he had wrought. 

But whether or not Holmes approved 
of her vocal progress, there could be 
no question as to his fancy for her 
accompaniment. He availed himself 
more and more of her services, and 
she somehow divined: that he had grown 
to count upon her pliancy and adapta- 
bility. The fact that she had been more 
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than once obliged to accompany Jean 
Hartley in public was counterbalanced 
by the coveted privilege of accompany- 
ing Eric Holmes himsélf at a faculty 
concert in the conservatory auditorium. 
She was rewarded for the hard work 
she had put on his two selections, the 
“Largo al Factotum” and the Tschai- 
kowsky “Serenade de Don Juan,” when 
at their final rehearsal the baritone said 
curtly : 

“Fine, Miss Venner! Do as well this 
evening. I depend upon you.” 

Fired with the desire that Holmes’ 
numbers should be the success of the 
evening, Alix played with a verve and 
a brilliancy that surprised her auditors. 
And Holmes, feeling his tones ade- 
quately supported, his phrasing fol- 
lowed, his mood respected, felt an in- 
creasing interest in this slender girl 
whose feeling for music was at once 
so valid and so intense and whose dark 
eyes were singularly reminiscent of the 
girl wife of his youth. Her pliancy to 
his every innovation in interpretation, 
her responsiveness to his. moods, her 
grasp and appreciation of his concep- 
tion, surprised the singer, though he 
had, from the first, recognized her gift. 
The occasion was a triumph in a small 
way, and when Holmes had sung three 
encores, including the tremendous ‘Pa- 
gliacci” prologue, which she accompa- 
nied with ‘wonderful brilliancy and 
breadth of tone, he insisted upon lead- 
ing the trembling girl, overwhelmed 
with sudden embarrassment, out to bow 
beside him. 

Thereafter she became his regular 
accompanist ; and when he appeared be- 
fore a local choral society of some two 
hundred members, he stipulated that 
Alix should be at the piano—to the 
utter surprise of the official pianist. 
And whenever a-star pupil was on dis- 
play, Alix’s sympathy and skill as an 
accompanist brought her into requisi- 
tion. 

Thus—by the sheer irony of fate, 
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“I haf watched you at de concerts, mein kind—your heart it iss not in your work. 
Why iss it so, fraulein?” 











it seemed to Alix—she was chosen to 
accompany two favored pupils whom 
Mr. Holmes had arranged to have sing 
before the great Saurel, chief tenor of 
the Continental Opera Company, then 
appearing in the city of C Saurel 
and Eric Holmes had sung in opera 
together in Paris, and Holmes felt free 
to ask the singer to confirm his own 
estimate of his pupils—Cecilia Conti, 
a young Italian-American with a beauti- 
ful soprano voice, and Jean Hartley, 
both of whom cherished operatic as- 
pirations. 

Alix was not by nature small-minded 
or envious, but it was not exactly in- 
spiriting to be called upon to contribute 
to the triumphs of one who had not 
hesitated to offer affront to a less fortu- 
nate rival. She knew perfectly how 
much it meant to.Jean’s future. Saurel 
was recognized as the ultimate author- 
ity; Heimberger, the impresario, was 
said to accept his judgment as final and 
infallible. It seemed hard to Alix that 
this golden opportunity should be 
vouchsafed Jean, while she herself must 
go on, voiceless and inarticulate, pa- 
ttently playing perennial accompani- 
ments, a background for the successes 
of others. And Jean unconsciously 
added to her bitterness. Naturally she 
was a trifle puffed up by the coveted 
distinction, and, after the manner of 
her sex and youth, vaunted herself a 
little. 

“I’m to sing the Lieti Signor, Alix,” 
she said, rather patronizingly. “Do get 
up on the accompaniinent so I can de- 
pend on you. I supposed we'd have 
a professional—possibly Mr. Holmes 





himself, but”—with a shrug—‘“he’s 
chosen you. Think of singing for 
Saurel! Isn’t it wonderful ?” 


“Very,” Alix assented dryly. “Mon- 
sieur Saurel is to be congratulated.” 

Jean’s “Spiteful little cat!” reaching 
her ears as she turned away did not 
add to Alix’s enthusiasm. Still, it would 
be something to see Saurel off the stage, 
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to hear in ordinary converse the golden 
voice upon which thousands hung 
nightly. And it was also something 
that Eric Holmes believed in her capa- 
bility as an accompanist. 


IV. 


The great occasion arrived, and the 
three girls, keyed to the highest pitch 
of nervous tension, accompanied their 
instructor to the huge hostelry that 
Saurel honored with his presence. 
Five minutes after Eric Holmes’ card 
had gone up, they were in the presence 
of the incomparable tenor—a _ tall, 


slight, rather unimposing individual,. 


with a mobile Gallic face and a charm- 
ing manner. Realizing his gracious- 
ness in giving audience to these girlish 
amateurs, Holmes wasted little time on 
amenities. Cecilia sang first, and for 
her rendition of ‘Musetta’s Waltz” 
from “Bohéme” and the perennial 
“Jewel Song,” ever dear to the heart 
of the musical aspirant, he had only 
graceful, gracious words of praise. 
Though none of the girls knew French, 
it was not difficult to guess the import 
of the few hurried. words he spoke 
aside to Eric Holmes, introducing more 
than once the magic name of Heim- 
berger. Cecilia was radiant. She was 
Holmes’ star pupil, and he did not 
hesitate to predict a career for her. 

Then came Jean’s turn. Her voice, 
despite its warmth and brilliance, was 
distinctly a mezzo, and her songs were 
always chosen with a view to its limi- 
tations. 

She began confidently, but never had 
her voice seemed so thin and shrill, so 
utterly inadequate as now. And when 
finally it broke, fairly shattering on the 
top note of the final cadenza, the girl 
and her hearers alike knew that she had 
failed miserably, despite Holmes’ hasty 
suggestion of “sheer nervousness” and 
the great tenor’s kindly, “Mais cer- 
tainment, Eric. Eet ees but natural. 
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Mademoiselle ees young, and ze stage 
fright—do I not know?” Jean was 
utterly dazed. 

“T can’t understand it,” she kept pro- 
testing on the way home. “Could the 
piano have been tuned to a higher pitch 
than yours, Mr. Holmes? I take A 
natural with perfect ease, as you know. 
I can’t understand it at all.” 


At about the same hour the follow- 
ing afternoon, a small, pale, nervous, 
young person sought, and gained, audi- 
ence with Maurice Saurel. The tenor, 
though gracious, was usually rather in- 
accessible, but something in the tone 
of the hurried note that had been 
brought up to him impelled him to ex- 
cept in favor of this girl, who recalled 
herself as Eric Holmes’ accompanist. 

The singer’s keen eyes saw in the 
girl’s tense, white face and haggard 
eyes that her errand was no idle one. 
With his native, fine courtesy, he seated 
her and gave her a moment in which 
to recover her self-possession, while he 
ostensibly busied himself with a tele- 
gram a bell boy had just delivered. 

‘Mademoiselle wished to see me, ees 
it not?” he said at length in his won- 
derful, liquid voice. “I may perhaps 
have ze happiness of serving made- 
moiselle in some way?” 

“Monsieur Saurel”—Alix spoke 
breathlessly, giving herself no pause— 
“T’ve come to ask you to give Jean— 
Miss Hartley—another chance. She is 
the girl who sang for you yesterday— 
and failed. It was my fault—wholly 
mine. I disliked and envied her, and 
I wished her to fail. So—so I trans- 
posed the score of the ‘Page’s Song’ 
a tone higher. That is why her voice 
broke. You see? Surely you will hear 
her again? She is heartbroken—she 
had hoped for a career g 

“Mademoiselle ees, zen, able to trans- 
pose at sight?” the tenor interposed. 

“Yes,” Alix assented, intent only 
upon expiation. “It was cruel, wicked, 
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criminal! I’ve wrecked poor Jean’s 
career, her life perhaps’—with the 
tragic seriousness of youth—‘“and I’m 
so terribly sorry and ashamed! I 
haven't dared tell Mr. Holmes yet, but 
please believe me, Monsieur Saurel, it 
was all my fault, and if she were given 
another chance x 

There was a silence in the room, 
broken only by the voice of Madame 
Saurel giving some directions to her 
maid in the adjoining room. Then 
Alix, venturing at last to glance to- 
ward him, saw that Saurel was smiling 
a little. 

“Eet ees no great matter, mademoi- 
selle, believe me,” he reassured her. 
“Ze voice was pleasing—no more. 





Mademoiselle Hartley lack ze tempera- _ 


ment, ze fire, ze feeling—and ze voice 
is not of a sufficiency to atone. She 
weel seeng, but, yes, for her friends; 
perhaps in ze church; perhaps in ze 
small concert—but on ze _ stage— 
nevaire!” 

“You—you are quite sure?” Alix, in 





her absorption, was unconscious of the | 


impertinence. 
“Quite, mademoiselle. And it may 
comfort mademoiselle to know zat 


Holmes brought ze young lady to me 
only zat I might confirm his judgment 
zat she could not make ze career. 
ozzer young mademoiselle, yes; but 
Mademoiselle Hartley—nevaire.” 

Alix rose. She was pale and her 
lips trembled. 


“I’m sorry,” she said simply—and | 


she genuinely meant it. She knew— 
none better—how bitter Jean’s disap- 
pointment must be. “I—thank you, 
Monsieur Saurel,” she faltered. “You 


Ze | 


have been most kind and I’m very) 


grateful.” 

“One moment, mademoiselle,” Saurel 
hastened to detain her. “I Your 
accompaniments pleased me _ much. 
Ees eet that mademoiselle transposes 
wizout difficulty—at sight?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” the girl answered 
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“Alix, child, I love you! 


wearily. She was inclined at the mo- 
ment to ascribe her fault to this ac- 
complishment and she felt no present 
pride in its possession. 

“Zen mademoiselle weel 
oblige me by trying—zees?” 

Alix, too surprised to be frightened, 
found herself playing the “Carmen” 
“Air de la Fleur’ a half tone higher 
than its original key, and presently she 
realized in a dazed fashion that the 
voice of the great tenor was mingling 
with the notes she was playing. She, 


perhaps 


I wanted you—for myself alone.” 


little Alix Venner, was accompanying 
Maurice Saurel! She was trembling, 
but some power without and beyond 
her seemed to direct her fingers. 

“C'est bon!’ commented the tenor. 
“Now zees, mademoiselle, eef you 
please.” 

Alix paled a trifle when she discov- 
ered that ‘‘zees” was the “Pagliacci” 
prologue—none too easy in its original 
key. “Mademoiselle will kindly play 
zees in ze key of E.” 

Rather falteringly she began, gaining 
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confidence as she progressed, stum- 
bling slightly at moments, but for the 
most part making a clear, clean-cut 
‘transposition of the intricate accom- 
paniment—with Saurel, silent now, lis- 
tening keenly, sharply, critically, to 
every note of the massive chords she 
forced herself to strike boldly. She 
was pallid and trembling with nerv- 
ousness when the ordeal was ended, 
but the tenor beamed delightedly. 

“Bon, bon, trés bon!’ he approved. 
Again Alix rose, and again he put out 
a detaining hand. ‘Yet anozzer mo- 
ment, s'il vous plait. Would made- 
moiselle perhaps consider ze position 
of accompanist to me—Saurel ?” 
was quite sure her hearing had played 
her false. “I have had an accompa- 
nist of ze most excellent, but he, like 
myself, mademoiselle, was of a tem- 
perament. We have disagree, and he 
has returned to New York. Ees eet 
possible zat I might persuade made- 
moiselle to go wiz me for ze rest of 
ze season—and perhaps later for ze 
brief concert tour? Madame my wife 
weel chaperon mademoiselle. Few have 
ze gift to accompany ; zees gift is yours. 
-Eef you weel come, you shall name 
your salarie. I weel arrange wiz my 
good Eric and Herr Stromberg of ze 
conservatoire. Mademoiselle weel not 
refuse?” 

The girl stood stunned with the shock 
of a joy unspeakable, unbelievable. 
The opportunity she had never even 
dared dream of was hers. Music was 
all her life, and as accompanist to 
Maurice Saurel she would live only 
music. She knew what it would mean 
to her; how it would revolutionize her 
career, her whole existence. That her 
father would consent, she felt sure. As 
for Eric Holmes—the thought gave her 
‘an instant’s pause, an instant’s pang. 
3ut Eric Holmes would perhaps scarce 
note her going—to him she was a mere 
useful automaton. She tried to speak 
adequately to Saurel, to express her 





Alix’ 
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happiness in the opportunity he offered 
her,- but no words came. She stood 
dumbly, with wet lashes, looking up . 
at him, and the great tenor smiled his 
comprehension. 


V. 


It was almost dusk when Alix, nerv- 
ing herself to the ordeal of confession, 
entered Eric Holmes’ studio in the con- 
servatory building. His day’s work 
was finished, but she was fortunate in 
finding him still lingering in the big, 
bare room, with its open grand piano, 
its music cabinet, and two inhospitable 
straight chairs. Holmes was at the 
window, looking out along a twilight 
vista of dingy roofs and tall, soot- 
stained chimneys. His rooms were 
located on the top floor—at his stipula- 
tion. He needed the stairs, he insisted, 
to keep him in condition. 

Gathering her courage as best she 
might, Alix spoke nervously. 

“Mr. Holmes!” He turned sharply. 
His back was toward the waning light 
or she would have seen the face she 
had thought stolid and impassive change 
subtly at sight of her. 

“Mr. Holmes,” she hurried on des- 
perately, “I want to tell you, before 
my courage fails, that I deliberately 
caused Jean Hartley’s failure yester- 
day. I disliked Jean—she was most 
unkind to me once—and I was envi- 
ous because her voice is better than 
my own 

“A moment,” Holmes’ steady voice 
interposed. ‘You are quite sure that 
Miss Hartley’s voice is better?” 

“Of course,” Alix spoke almost im- 
patiently, “there’s no question of that. 
So I deliberately transposed the accom- 
paniment a whole tone re 

Holmes was smiling. 

“T knew instantly. The sense of ab- 
solute pitch as 

“But you did not speak 

“It mattered little. I was disap- 
pointed in you, Miss Venner, but there 
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was no need to make a scene. Saurel, 
in any case, was sure to confirm what 
I had already told Miss Hartley—that 
she need not hope for a career.” 


“Then he wasn’t just being chari-. 


table to me? I went to-him this after- 
noon to ask him to give Jean another 
chance i 

“You went to Saurel?” 

“T had to go, Mr. Holmes. I couldn’t 
let Jean suffer for—for my wickedness. 
He was most wonderfully kind.” Sud- 
denly her pale face grew radiant. “I 
don’t deserve it—but I am to go with 
him, with Saurel, as his accompanist! 
Oh, isn’t it too wonderful for words? 
I can’t believe it’s true!” 

The face of the man before her had 
suddenly paled. Something like con- 
sternation displaced its wonted impas- 
sivity. Instinctively, involuntarily, his 
hands went out to her. 

“You will leave me?” he said tensely. 
“Alix?” 

The girl was too deeply absorbed in 
her new rapture to note the intensity 
of look and tone. 

“Any one of a dozen others can take 
my place.” She smiled. “You will not 
miss me. I am to telephone father 
to-night, and, if he consents, I will go. 
Monsieur Saurel is to see you and Herr 
Stromberg: She broke off sud- 
denly. “You’re glad for me, Mr. 
Holmes ?” 

“Alix,” he said, “there are two things 
you must know before you make your 
decision. First, haven’t you guessed 
that your voice has possibilities? If 
you care for a concert career, it is 
within your reach. For small parts in 
opera even—/nez, perhaps, and Nancy, 
and later possibly Urbano, Arsaces, 
Mallika ‘i 

The girl gazed at him in dumb amaze. 

“T wonder,” Holmes went on slowly, 
“if it’s worth while, after all, to tell 
you the other—to tell you why I with- 
held the truth. I wanted to be sure 
before I told you; I wanted the knowl- 
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edge to come to you in a glorious burst 
—but that wasn’t wholly why. Alix, 
child, I love you! I wanted you—for 
myself alone. Once I shared my wife 
with the public; her career stood always 
between us. And when you came to 
me, Alix, with Gilda’s dark eyes in your 
flower face, and I began to care for 
you as I’d never cared for anything— 
even my career—I was selfish enough 
to be jealous of your passion for music. 
Don’t you understand, dear? I wanted 
you, you—not the singer, the artiste, 
but my little, quiet, deep-souled sweet- 
heart, Alix?” 

But she could not meet his gaze. 
She did not see that his face was no 
longer impassive; that the blue eyes 
blazed ; the strong jaw set tensely. The 
Viking beauty his devotees celebrated 
was undeniable now. 

“T realize what Saurel’s offer means 
to you, Alix,” he went on after a mo- 
ment. “He’s a prince among artists 
and among men. He knows the human 
voice as well as any man alive, and 
if he finds yours worth while—as he 
will—he can make you a career. 
There’s no limit to his power to help 
you to what you want. On the other 
hand, I’m offering you just my love, 
myself. I’m twice your age, and 
you’ve known me only as the harsh, 
impatient, domineering instructor. Per- 
haps it isn’t possible for you to think 
of me otherwise. But I care for you 
supremely—and I shall go on caring. 
And yet I’m asking you to share a life 
of drudgery and routine as against a 
career. It’s yours to choose, Alix.” 

The silence that fell between them 
was brief. Then Alix spoke. 

“T’ve chosen,” she said. 

Five minutes later the baritone lifted 
his lips from the girl’s dark hair. 

“Now that you’ve decided, Alix, it’s 
but fair to tell you that Saurel’s per- 
suaded me to return to the operatic 
stage. I signed a three years’ contract 
with Heimberger this morning.” 












Aunt Jo and Cousin Sue 
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E’RE going up to Cousin Sue’s 
house to-day. I’m sorry you 
never met Sue. She was differ- 

ent from other folks—as every woman 
knew who had ever been her friend. 
Men never appreciated her. She wasn't 
their kind of woman. It seemed to pass 
over them what was in her. It mostly 
does. I guess they know their kind the 
‘moment they look at her. But they 
don’t ever know our kind.” The 


speaker paused for a moment, and her 
glance swept over the handsome, dark, 
quizzical face of the young man whose 


slim muscularity aided her matronly 
bulk in filling the comfortable buggy. 
“T shouldn’t be surprised, though, but 
what you might have seen what was in 
Sue,” she added. 

It was Aunt Jo Talbot who spoke, 
and Cousin Sue Sparrell of whom she 
talked. Cousin Sue had been dead for 
six months. Aunt Jo, however, was 
very much alive, Indeed, the young 
man who was the recipient of her con- 
fidences, and whose name was Matt 
Brockway, kept glancing sideways at 
her to catch the flash of that fullness of 
life. 

He had met her at the beginning of 
his long summer in Scarsett, and they 
had become friends. Aunt Jo was very 
much of a person in the little New Eng- 
land town. ‘She had spent her whole 
existence there. Her comfortable prop- 
erties in Scarsett, her driving energy, 
her instinct toward benevolence, her un- 
appeasable curiosity about life, com- 
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pelled a practical interest in the village 
welfare. She was president of the wom- 
an’s club, a member of the school board, 
and a director of the church alliance. 
Matt Brockway called her the mayor 
of Scarsett. He always addressed her 
as “your honor’’—when he did not call 
her “Josie.” 

It came to him with a fresh convic- 
tion this morning that he had never 
seen a middle-aged woman more full 
of vitality, more permeated with that 
joie de vivre commonly considered the 
prerogative of youth. She was as big 
and bounding as Juno and as comfort- 
able and domesticated as a copper 
kettle. In fact, she might have been 
Juno, for her ripe curves and contours 
were still shapely. And she a little re- 
sembled a copper kettle in the luster 
that emanated from her highly var- 
nished country red and brown. An 
equal luster seemed to proceed from a 
spirit that knew not the possibility of 
discouragement. Her big figure bulged, 
her big eyes blared, her big voice 
boomed, with this temperamental op- 
timism. 

“T loved Sue dearly. I don’t pre- 
tend that, when she died, it broke my 
life all up. It didn’t do that. But it 
took something out that’ll never come 
back. I mean life can’t ever be quite 
the same again. Because there was 
things that she and I saw alike and 
nobody else did. And most of the 
flavor’s gone out of those things, now 
Sue isn’t here to enjoy them with me.” 

















Matt Brockway, lounging back in the 
buggy, still considered her with his lazy 
look of amusement and affection. 

Aunt Jo wore the clothes typical of 
a rural community—clothes that have 
an air, somehow, of having been made 
several years ago for some one else. 
The white shirt waist had shrunk under 
many washings. In the back it pulled 
between buttons, showing taut ellipses 
of white. The black broadcloth skirt, 
on the contrary, had stretched with 
much wearing, and it heaped up into 
unexpected folds and fullnesses in her 
generous lap. It delighted Matt Brock- 
way that she always wore a flower in 
her thick brown hair. A rose, a nas- 
turtium, a peony, a poppy marked the 
procession of the flowers. At this mo- 
ment, a brilliant wine-colored dahlia ad- 
mitted the arrival of autumn. 

They had left the little village and 
were now proceeding along a stretch of 
quiet road. The wine-colored note of 
the dahlia was taken up a hundred 
times in the immediate landscape—re- 
iterated and echoed in flowers and vines, 
reflected and duplicated in. trees and 
shrubs, as if Nature were using it for 
her unit of color. It was a perfect day 
in Indian summer. The air was crisp 
and languid at the same time, a brew 
of the last luscious dregs of summer 
and the first clear flowings of winter. 
Velvet to the touch, wine to the taste, 
it whipped the blood and soothed the 
nerves. 

“We're going up to Sue’s house on 
a kind of sad errand, too,” Aunt Jo 
went on. “You know, Sue died six 
months ago. She didn’t make a will— 
at least no will’s ever been found. She 
left her house and a little money. 
Didn’t make much difference in regard 
to them whether she made a will or 
not. House had to be sold, anyway, 
because the heirs all had homes of their 
own and didn’t want it. So the money’ll 
go by law to the right folks. And let 


me tell you that don’t happen as often 
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as you'd like it to. There was the 
Willougby will—but I won’t stop now 
to go into that. 

“When it came to Sue’s personal 
effects, none of us could bear having 
them come up at auction. The heirs 
didn’t want anything like a private sale, 
either. So they got together and peti- - 
tioned to have me appointed to divide 
the personal things the way I thought 
fit. They agreed in writing to stand 
by my decision. That petition was 
allowed, and all these months I’ve been 
thinking how the things should go. 

“I’ve divided the furniture accord- 
ing to what folks has and hasn’t. For 
instance, the tall secretary goes to her 
sister Mary. All the other sisters and 
brothers have secretaries. Mary hasn't. 
I’ve given the Chippendale chair to her 
brother Dodd, who has the other five 
and who’s crazy about old furniture, 
anyway. I’ve divided the silver equally 
among the three sisters and two 
brothers. I’ve given the miniature of 
old General Sparrell and the silhouettes 
to Clara Warner, who’s an artist in 
New York. Ever seen her? Dreadful 
homely woman—looks like a man and 
dresses like one. I’ve given Sue’s en- 
tire library to Mart Snow, whose head 
is never out of a book. The lace I’ve 
given to Essie Talbot, for she’s simply 
crazy about it. 

“Tt sounds as if there was consider- 
able work before me. But there isn’t 
—not to speak of. Those little things 
can be sent in boxes. I’ve got a pile 
of them in the back of the buggy, and 
Ed Howland’s going to call for the fur- 
niture. It don’t even have to be boxed, 
for it’s all going to houses right here 
in the village. Kinder sad afternoon’s 
work, isn’t it? But as long as it’s 
got to be done, I’m glad I’m the one 
to do it. Gedap, Richard!” 

Aunt Jo seemed to run down for 
the moment. Richard trotted briskly 
through avenues of scarlet and gold. 
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The distances between the farmhouses 
grew longer and longer. 

“What sort of a woman was Cousin 
Sue?” Matt asked idly. 

“Hasn’t anybody told you about 
Sue?” Aunt Jo demanded incredulously. 

Matt wrinkled his brow. He cast his 


glance up into the buggy hood in a 
vain effort to find a point of concen- 
tration. 

“Something about a divorce, wasn’t 
it?” he said after a while. 


“T’ve heard 
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“What sort of a woman was Cousin Sue?” Matt asked idly. 


a rumor, but I’m blamed if I haven't 
forgotten what it was.” 

Aunt Jo was so long silent after this 
question that Matt turned and looked 
at her. 

“Yes, it was a divorce,” she admitted. 

Again she stopped talking. Then 
suddenly, as if she had made up her 
mind on some abstruse point, she broke 
into narrative. 

“Sue and I were friends all our lives, 
forty-odd years. We were born and 

















brought up in this place. I’ve known 
her ever since I’ve known anybody, 
and I’ve loved her ever since I’ve 
known her. I don’t stand alone in this. 
She wasn’t a person that I'd call gen- 
erally popular. But there was five or 
six women in this town loved her as 
much as I did. The curious thing about 
Sue was the different kinds of women 
who cared for her. For instance, some 
of her friends are my friends, and 
some Aunt Jo paused as if 
searching for words strong enough to 
express her emotion. But in the end 
she finished her sentence with a cau- 
tious New England “aren’t.” 

“There were folks who loved her 
and folks she loved that I can’t abide. 
But Sue could—I don’t know why, ex- 
actly. It wasn’t that she was being 
charitable and observing the Golden 
Rule. She really liked them. Well, 
Sue was different, as I said at the be- 
ginning, and I suppose I'll keep on say- 
ing it to the end, especially when it 
comes to the point where my words 
give out and I can’t explain what’s per- 
fectly clear to me. Now, see here, 
Richard, I let you loaf going up that 
hill, but it won’t do you one speck of 
harm to stretch your legs a little going 
down.” 

Conversation in Aunt Jo’s buggy was 
always interrupted by frequent differ- 
ences of opinion between herself and 
Richard. She expressed herself always 
with a booming indignation.” Richard 
was perforce wordless. But he made 
up for it by the opulence of expression 
of an eye that was cynical and plaintive 
at the same time, and of a tail that 
swished in frequent indignation over 
the dashboard. Now, for instance, he 





could not gainsay the logic of Aunt 
Jo’s remark, but he indicated his con- 
tempt for authority by stretching his 
legs only after a rod of dignified amble. 

“Well, Sue was an awful quiet, silent 
sort of a child, and she grew up into 
Not that 


a silent, quiet kind of girl. 
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she didn’t have any go to her. She was 
crazy about some things. I guess, when 
you. come down to it, she was only 
silent and quiet about what most folks 
have fits over, and perfectly crazy and 
wild about many things that folks don’t 
even notice. Books! My Lord, what 
a reader she was! Liked poetry in her 
youth, but later it was novels. And 
how she would tear through them! 

“ *T like books full of folks,’ she used 
to say. ‘For, Jo, I’d like nothing better 
than to go to some large city and live 
half the year. I’d admire to see a lot 
of people traipsing by the door every 
day.’ 

“She loved Dickens and Thackeray 
just because there were so many folks 
in their books. Now that was the main 
reason I didn’t like them myself. Read- 
ing slowly the way I do, a chapter at 
a time, and never cheating by putting 
my bookmark ahead a single speck, I 
sort of get mixed up among so many 
and lose the run of the story. 

“Then again, Sue loved nature. She 
used to go crazy over the sunsets— 
seeing them every day the way she did, 
too. When we'd sleep together when 
we were girls, many’s the time she’s 
got me out of bed in the middle of the 
night to look at the stars and the clouds. 
And flowers! You know you have to 
love flowers to make them grow. I 
never did have any luck with them. 
Nothing ever slips for me, or blossoms 
or fruits or anything. But Sue could 
take the round of a chair and plant it, 
and it would turn out an orchid. She'd 
fuss over a sick plant just as if it 
were a dying child. Of course she had 
the prettiest flower garden in Scarsett. 
There wasn’t ever an artist that came 
to this town that didn’t make a_ bee 
line for Sue, the first instant they saw 
the garden, to ask if they couldn’t paint 
it. Sue liked weeds, even. Queen's 
lace, for instance—how she did love 
it! I never can see a piece of it with- 
out thinking of her.” 
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Aunt Jo stopped for breath. Matt 
Brockway still looked at her lazily. 
Her narratives always began this way 
—a long, slow, dull introduction. 
Sometimes, though, they ended with a 
swift, dazzling climax.. Aunt Jo went 
on: 

“Don’t you get any idea that Sue was 
an angel, though. She wasn’t. Or I 
guess I ought to say that part of the 
time she was, and part of the time she 
wasn’t. She didn’t seem to have any 
will of her own on some things. For 
instance, long after she was a grown 
woman, her sisters always picked out 
her clothes for her, and she wore them 
as obediently as a child. If you came 
over to Sue’s house after she was all 
dressed the night of a party and said, 
‘Oh, Sue, you haven’t got your hair 
done right. I’m going to fix it for you,’ 
she’d let you as quick and meek! No 
ideas of her own on how to dress. 
Didn’t care as long as she was neat. 

“But let it be something on which 
she had to stand up for a principle, 
and you couldn’t budge her. No, sir- 
ree! She was like a rock. Once she 
made up her mind that she was going 
to call on a woman that there’d been 
considerable town talk about. Sue had 
an idea that the townspeople had been 
unjust. They hadn’t—but that’s neither 
here nor there. But could we persuade 
Sue? Not an‘inch. Her sisters talked 
to her. Her brothers talked to her. I 
talked to her. Everybody talked to her. 
All she’d say was, ‘I can’t argue this 
matter. I feel differently about it!’ Go 
she would, and go she did. 

“T must say, though, that it was gen- 
erally only about unselfish things she 
was so set. But Lord, how I have 
argued with that woman!—and never 
with any result at all once she’d made 
up her mind. I used to wonder why 
I loved her so. But I did love her. 
No, Richard, you are not to turn down 
the Hallam Road. I don’t know why 
you can’t get it into your head that 
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I’m not always going to see Lucy 
Dewey.” 

Aunt Jo paused and considered her 
words. ‘‘That’s why she could do what 
she did later, I suppose—that power 
she had to make up her mind to a thing 
and keep to it straight through to king- 
dom come. Well, anyway, the longer 
I knew Sue, the better I loved her. I 
wish you'd seen her. I’d admire to 
hear your opinion of her. I know if 
you was to see any of the photographs 
or tintypes that are scattered round 
this village, you’d never think she had 
a speck of looks. She wasn’t exactly 
good looking, either. I don’t know 
what’s the word to call her. It isn’t 
pretty, nor handsome, nor beautiful. 
Lovely’s more like it. Most folks didn’t 
see it. And. there was only one man 
that I ever heard tell of who seemed 
to see in her what I and what other 
women saw. I’m going to get to him 
by and by. 

“Tt’s queer about men and women— 
have you ever noticed? They have al- 
together different ideas about what’s 
beautiful. I ‘most never think a 
woman’s pretty that the menfolks do 
and vicey versy. Now there wasn’t a 
woman who loved Sue who didn’t think 
she was lovely, and there wasn’t a man 
—except the one I just spoke of—who 
ever looked at her twice. I’ve thought 
it all over, and I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that there’s something that some 
women have about them—it’s like a 
veil or a mist—that deceives men into 
thinking they’re beautiful. But it 
doesn’t act with us women at all. We 
look right through it. But if a woman 
hasn’t that veil, men don’t see her when 
they look at her. It’s just as if her 
face was a blank. Now Sue was that 
way.” , 

Again Aunt Jo paused. She looked 
reflectively out on the road. 

“Look at the poison ivy on that 
fence,” she said dispassionately. ‘‘Seems 
as if we'd never get this town clear 
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“There wasn’t ever an artist that came to this town that didn’t ‘make a bee line for Sue, the 
first instant they saw the garden, to ask if they couldn't paint it.” 779 
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of it. Though I’m always kinder glad 


it’s here in the autumn—it does turn 


such a handsome red. Red’s my favor- 
ite color. Used to wear it half the 
time when I was a girl. Now Sue— 
well, I could look at Sue forever. She 
wasn’t exactly a blonde, but pretty near. 
Her hair was kind of ashy—plenty of 
it, but not much gold in it. Her eyes 
were gray. And let me tell you, young 
man, you never looked into any well 
that was deeper than Sue Sparrell’s 
eyes. 

“Everything about her was fine and 
delicate. I guess she was so fine that 
it was kinder lost on men. Her hands 
were pretty and useless looking. She 
never did much of anything with them 
—Sue wasn’t exactly what I'd call capa- 
ble. She’d sit for hours with those 
pretty hands idle in her lap. I used to 
like to look at her profile—I don’t know 
why. To me, Sue always looked as 
if there was a light back of her face 
that shone through. 


“T’ve heard folks say she was faded 
looking and washed-out looking. I 


never could see her that way. But I 
guess the menfolks did. For when we 
were young girls together, Sue never 
got a particle of attention—that is, not 
any more than what the boys gave her, 
in passing, at church festivals and pic- 
nics and town dances. No one of them 
ever came to call on her. Oh, it used 
to make me so mad! And it made other 
women mad. We'd talk it over—espe- 
cially when some cheap, silly, common- 
looking thing would come to town and 
all the boys would be buzzing about 
her. 

“We all knew what a wife Sue would 
make, and what a mother—but no man 
ever thought of her that way.. It was 
as if we and the menfolks were looking 
at the same face and it had one look 
—a very lovely look—for us, and an- 
other—and a very different one—for 
them. Gedap, Richard! Now you 
know you're not one bit tired, Richard. 
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You haven't been out of the barn since 
yesterday morning, and you needn't 
think you can pull the wool over my 
eyes.” 

Richard tacitly admitted the impos- 
sibility of this feat by an acceleration 
of his pace. In a few moments the 
frequent boom of his owner’s voice 
apprised him that she was lost in nar- 
rative again. He settled down to a 
comfortable walk. 

“Of course, all the other girls had 
beaus in plenty. I did. But many’s 
the time I’ve locked myself in my room 
and looked in the glass to see if there 
was anything coarse and vulgar about 
my face why men should like me and 
not Sue.” 

Matt Brockway sat up. He could tell 
good narrative only by its picture-mak- 
ing quality. Aunt Jo’s talk always had 
that effect. At this moment, his imag- 
ination exploded. He had a sudden 
vision of the highly colored, sumptu- 
ously curved young thing that Aunt Jo 
must have been as she examined her 
Juno face in an old colonial mirror. 

“Well, I got engaged; and, one by 
one, all the other girls got engaged. 
But nobody showed any signs of mak- 
ing up to Sue. We all got married 
and began to raise our families; and 
gradually we come to look upon her 
as a settled old maid. Then one day, 
when she was thirty-five and over, the 
thing happened that we'd all given up 
expecting. A stranger settled in town 
—and he fell dead in love with Sue. 

“He came up from the South, but 
he wasn’t a Southerner. He’d been 
born and brought up in New Hamp- 
shire. ._But when he was a young man, 
he went to Floridy and engaged in the 
orange business. Now he’d sold out 
and come up North again. I want to 
say right off here that I never liked 
Jesse Kimball. But I was the only one 
in this town who didn’t. The whole 
place went crazy over him. Every girl 
in it who wasn’t married, except Sue, 











set her cap for that man. Gedap, 


Richard ! 

“Tt wasn’t that I thought that there 
was anything criminal about Jesse Kim- 
ball. I didn’t. I thought he was weak. 
He was handsome looking. He had a 
fine face—the kind that you see on 
coins and cameos and medallions. He 
wore his hair a little long, and it was 
wavy. He dressed different from the 
men in Scarsett. I guess he was what 
you call picturesque looking. I know 
city folks always asked if he was an 
artist. But he wasn’t an artist. He 
was a cabinetmaker and a good one. 
What I mistrusted about him was his 
mouth and chin. All I can say is I’m 
not particular about a man’s looks, but 
if he’s got a weak mouth, don’t offer 
him to me. I don’t want him. 

“Well, as I said before, every girl 
in town except Sue was after Jesse 
Kimball. But they didn’t get him. 
They didn’t one of them have a ghost 
of a chance. For the instant he saw 
Sue, he fell dead in love with her.. As 
for that, it was a double case of love 
at first sight. She was as quick at it 
as he was. You could read it in their 
faces as they bowed when they were 
introduced. It was like an electric 
shock traveling back and forth between 
them. He didn’t waste any time be- 
fore he began calling on Sue. And 
he kept a-calling and a-calling and 
a-calling until they were spending every 
spare moment together. 

“And, Lord, how they loved each 
other! They loved each other so much 
that it didn’t seem foolish—it seemed 
kinder pathetic. You see, they were 
very much alike. He was fond of the 
things Sue was fond of—nature and 
books and poetry. They’d stand gawk- 
ing at the evening star or the. rising 
moon as if it came only once in a cen- 
tury like a comet. And they read Ten- 


nyson and Longfellow and George Eliot 
and William Black and Mrs. Browning 
and such truck together. 
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“Now I tell you, although Jesse 
wasn't exactly my idea of a man, I 
was glad. I wanted Sue to marry and 
have a home of her own and chil- 
dren. For you never saw a woman so 
crazy about babies. There’s another 
thing I’ve noticed about women of Sue’s 
kind—the ones women like and men 
never do—they’re always crazy about 
children. I can’t understand it. For 
if God planted the yearning for chil- 
dren in their souls, it seems as if they 
ought to be mothers. So many women 
have large families who don’t seem to 
care much one way or another, while 
women like Sue eat their hearts out 
longing for motherhood. It don’t seem 
fair. Somehow it seems as if God had 
made a mistake. Sue certainly loved 
babies. She used to say it didn’t make 
any difference to her whether they were 
black or white, clean or dirty, well or 
sick. And it didn’t. And when she 
finally got engaged to Jess, she said 
to me, ‘Oh, Jo, just think! I’m not 
going to die now without having had 
a child.’ 

“T say when she finally got engaged. 
It did seem an awful unnecessary long 
time before Jesse came to the point. 
It was as if he—well, not that he 
couldn’t exactly make up his mind, but 
as if he thought things were going very 
well as they were. I was afraid it was 
going to be one of those everlasting 
courtships that drag out until both 
parties are old folks. But finally the 
engagement was announced, and they 
decided to be married just as soon as 
Sue could get ready. Richard! I de- 
clare to goodness I'll take that whip 
to you before this afternoon is through.” 

Aunt Jo even. went so far with this 
ferocious threat as to rattle the whip 
in its socket. At that sinister sound, 
Richard made a terrific plunge forward 
that nearly threw the unsuspecting 
Matt out of the buggy. 

“Well, one good thing about him,” 
Aunt Jo announced grimly, “he knows 
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I must beg you all to withdraw without waiting for her. 
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he can go just so far and no farther. 
If I didn’t look out for that horse, he’d 
have the upper hand of me in a week. 
He hasn’t got an honest principle in 
his make-up.” 

Richard, in apparent comprehension 
of these libelous words, kept a racé- 
track pace. They tore through the land- 
scape. 

“Well, Sue worked like a dog getting 
her things ready. She was always a 
very good needlewoman, but a terrible 
slow one. Her stitches were little and 
fine. It made me nervous as a. witch 
to watch her sew. She took so much 
time about it. She made every living 
thing by hand—oh, everything was so 
dainty and pretty! 

“‘T’ve sewed a lot of love into those 
things,’ she said to me once when she 
was showing me her table linen. 

“The wedding day was set in the 
spring. It was to be a quiet home wed- 
ding, with only the nearest relatives 
and a few friends there. 

“IT never saw a paler bridal pair. 


Jess was as white—well, he looked like’ 


the sheeted dead. Sue was white, too, 
but she didn’t have that corpsy kind 
of whiteness. There wasn’t a speck 
of color in her skin, but she looked 
more’n ever as if there was a light 
shining through her face.” Aunt Jo 
paused for a moment. The boom went 
out of her big voice. It dropped to 
its lowest tones. ‘She looked—glori- 
fied. She wore a white mull, very 
simple, with white queen’s lace in her 
hair, and she carried a bouquet of 
queen’s lace. People laughed at that 
idea afterward, but I thought it was 
just like Sue. 

“The wedding was at three. And 
presently Sue went upstairs to get into 
her traveling things. They were going 
to leave on the five train. While she 
was changing, the rest of us sat and 
talked. I was near the window. I 
didn’t say much, for I felt queer to 
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think of Sue being somebody else, as 
you might say. 

“T was looking out of the window, 
to conceal that I was crying, when 
suddenly I saw a strange woman turn 
in at the gate and walk up the path. 
Somehow—I don’t know why—it gave 
me quite a shock. She was all in black, 
and she looked so queer. She glanced 
up at the window before she disap- 
peared under the trellis, and I got an- 
other. shock. There was something ter- 
rible about her eyes. The whites 
showed all around the eyeball, and it 
gave her a wild air. Altogether, I 
sat there feeling kinder cold, though 
I couldn’t have said why. 

“I heard Sue’s sister Mary—she’s 
Mrs. Si Warner now—go to the door. 
She talked quite a while with the 
woman there. I couldn’t hear what 
they said, but I got it presently that 
Mary was uneasy. Presently Mary 
went upstairs, and then I heard Sue 
come down, then Jess. Then they all 
went upstairs. And that house seemed 
to get as quiet as a tomb. I knew 
there was something wrong, but I never 
said a word. It’s queer, though—you 
can’t conceal those things. They fill 
the atmosphere like gas leaking out of 
a pipe. Folks get it without knowing 
what it is. 

“At first the wedding guests sat there 
talking and laughing. Then they be- 
gan to laugh less, then to talk less. 
Presently they began to get a little 
cross and put out over the delay, and 
then, without any warning, it sprang 
up among them that there was some- 
thing wrong. But before anybody ac- 
tually said anything, the door opened, 
and Mary stood on the threshold, hold- 
ing to the sides of the doorway. She 
was as white as a sheet of paper. She 
said: ‘The bride has been prevented 
from going on her honeymoon by an 
unfortunate circumstance. I must beg 


you all to withdraw without waiting 
for her.’ 


Then she bowed her head 
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and went upstairs, leaving the door 
open. 

“Well, you. never saw such a silent 
set of people as filed out of that house. 
None of us knew what to say. And, 
of course, we didn’t-say anything until 
we got down the road quite a piece. 
And then you should have heard the 
tongues clatter. Nobody knew a word 
of what it was all about. I kept silent 
in regard to the woman I’d seen, and 
the rest could only guess and surmise 
and suspicion. Oh, the stories that 
were running through Scarsett that 
night! I won’t go into that. 

“The next morning the whole truth 
came out. The woman who had come 
to the Sparrell house was Jesse Kim- 
ball’s first wife—his divorced wife. He 
had married her fifteen years before in 
Floridy. She went violently insane, 
_and finally he had to put her away. 
She was an incurable case, the doctors 
said. Jess, as I said before, was in 
the fruit-raising business there. He 
just stayed on, ‘tied to a corpse,’ as 
he put it. Well, later, they passed a 
law in that State allowing a man to 
get divorced from his wife if she was 
incurably insane. Jess applied for his 
divorce, got it, sold out his fruit farm, 
settled most of the money on her, came 
North, and started all over again in 
Scarsett. 

“T don’t say anything about the 
rights and wrongs of the case—I don’t 
pretend to judge—it’s beyond me. But 
in this case it seemed to be proved 
wrong. For suddenly Jesse’s wife got 
well. She found out where Jesse had 
gone, and followed him. And, of 
course, it was just a pernickety chance 
that she happened to get there an hour 
after the marriage. 

“Well, here was where Sue was Sue. 
Of course, she was Jesse Kimball’s 
legal wife as much as I was Enoch 
Talbot’s. But laws never made any 
difference with Sue if she thought they 
were wrong. And she didn’t believe in 


.dren—I’ve forgotten which. 
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She worked it out in her own 
mind that that poor stick was really 
Jesse’s wife and he’d got to remarry 


divorce. 


her. Jesse nearly went crazy. You 
can imagine how this town burned with 
excitement and how folks argued the 
question, some thinking one way and 
some another. It nearly broke up some 
families. 

“Howsomever, Sue paid no attention 
to what folks said. She kept that first 
wife of Jesse’s right there in the house 
with her. She tended her just the way 
I'd seen her tend sick plants hundreds 
of times. Then she went right to court 
and got an annulment of her marriage 
—didn’t have to get a divorce in that 
case, it seems. Jess said he never 
would remarry his first wife. But Sue 
told him he must; and in the end he 
did. 

“He left Scarsett, and went to EI- 
dersville, fifty miles away. Afterward 
he had quite a family, five or six chil- 
I’ve heard 
that the neighbors always thought Mrs. 
Kimball was kinder queer, but she never 
did go insane again. Jess prospered 
in his business, became deacon in the 
church, grew quite stout and comfort- 
able looking. 

“Sue never saw him again, but she 
saw Mrs. Kimball frequently and cor- 
responded with her all the time. Lord, 
how that poor thing worshiped and 
adored Sue—how she clung to her! 
Some folks thought this was very in- 
delicate of Sue—it was just like her, 
though. I’ve always had a feeling— 
though why I don’t know and I couldn’t 


_ for the life of me tell you the where- 


fores of it—but I felt that in the end 
Mrs. Kimball loved Sue more than she 
did her husband. And well she might 
—for God knows no husband could 
ever be so good to her as Sue had been. 
And Sue really loved her—she had the 
faculty of judging people and liking 
them quite apart from anything that 
had been done to her. How she could 











have loved Mrs. Kimball is beyond me 
—but Sue was different. 

“Well, of course you’re thinking that 
life sort of closed up for Sue after that. 
I guess it did, in a way. She wasn’t 
the kind to nurse sorrow, and she never 
talked about it to a living soul that I 
know of. It wouldn’t have been any 
comfort to her. I tell you, she kept 
a stiff upper lip. All her pretty taste 
for books and flowers helped her to 
pass away the time. But she never 
had any other love affair, and it just 
seemed as if she lost what prettiness 
she had as fast as it could go. That 
look like a light shining through her 
face went away. She got thin, like a 
regular old maid. 

“She lived on for about ten years 
after that. She wasn’t ever what you 
could call a sick woman, and yet she 
wasn’t a well woman, either. If there 
was any sickness she could get, she got 
it. She was always taking cold. You 
could depend on her for a terrible case 
of grippe every winter regular as the 
clock. And last winter .it run into 
pneumonia and killed her. It was very 
soon over. She didn’t suffer long. [| 
nursed her. I realized that she was 
going to die before the doctor did, and 
after that I didn’t leave her for a mo- 
ment. Of course, I didn’t want to leave 
her, anyhow, but beside that I had a 
feeling that she’d say something at the 
end—that she’d ask me to take some 
message to Jess. I wanted to be the 
one to get it—I knew she’d want me to. 

“Well, the last morning she’d been 
in a stupor for hours. It wasn’t light 
yet. Suddenly she opened her eyes. 

Jo,’ she said in a little voice, but 
very clear, ‘are you there?’ 

“Ves, Sue,’ said I. 

“*Jo,’ she said, ‘I’ve been enjoying 
the snow so much.’ Now how she knew 
it was snowing I don’t know, for every 
curtain in that house was down. ‘Do 
you remember,’ she went on, ‘how we 
used to love the first snow when we 
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were girls—how, if it came so we could, 
we'd always spend the day together ?’ 

“*Ves, Sue,’ said I. 

“*Jo,’ she said, ‘do you remember 
the baked-bean ring?’ Now when we 
were girls, Sue’s little niece gave her 
a ring for her birthday. It was an 
awful homely thing—a cat’s eye. I 
used to make all manner of fun of it. 
I used to say it looked like a baked 
bean. But Sue would wear it because 
her little niece had picked it out. I 
hadn't thought of it for years. ‘I’d 
love to see the baked-bean ring again,’ 
Sue said. 

“And then she laughed a little, 
drowsy laugh. And as she laughed, she 
died.” ; 

Aunt Jo stopped. Matt said noth- 
ing. For a long time Richard snail- 
paced along, unchidden. 

“And now I’m going to divide her 
things. Doesn’t it seem strange? They 
asked me what I wanted of Sue’s. I 
asked for only one thing, and they said 
I could have it. It’s an old-fashioned, 
white china cologne bottle with posies 
painted on it. She always kept things 
in the same place—go into her house 
after an absence of five years and things 
would be in the identical spots. She 
kept this bottle on her bureau, though 
I don’t recall now that she ever used 
any scent in her life. It’s just like Sue 
—white and covered with posies. Well, 
here we be—getting there.” 

Cousin Sue’s house proved to be the 
typical New England farmhouse of the 
smaller type—a slant roof, a prim front 
door under a trellis, a lean-to addition 
at the back. It looked neglected. The 
curtains were all down. The rosebush 
that curved over the trellis had pulled 
loose and was blowing in the wind. The 
tall hollyhocks under the windows were’ 
broken. Grass grew high about the 
square stones set from road to door. 

Aunt Jo was all herself now. The 
tears had disappeared from her big, 
bright eyes. She glanced about with a 
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practical, appraising glance that took 
in every sign of decay. 

“Sue’d hate to see those hollyhocks 
all broken off,” was her only comment. 
She drew a key from her bag, unlocked 
the door, and threw it wide. “I'll go 
in and open the windows first,” she 
said. “I expect it will be pretty close 
in there.” 

It was, indeed, close, as Matt Brock- 
way discovered for himself when she 
beckoned him to enter. But in the at- 
mosphere there was an odor of rose 
leaves in jars, of lavender in drawers— 
an odor that he loved and that he con- 
nected with an old-time gentility. 

“Now you range round,’ Aunt Jo 
admonished lim, ‘“‘while I take care of 
things.” 

Matt would have asked no greater 
privilege. He had a passion for old 
colonial things. 

Cousin Sue’s house was charming. 
True, there was nothing rare in it, but 
on the other hand everything was good. 
The Empire couch, the Sheraton table, 
the one Chippendale chair, which were 
the pride of the little parlor; the duck- 
foot table, the six rush-bottomed chairs 
in the dining room; the graceful little 
lowboy, the chest of drawers, the 
maple high-poster in the rooms above— 
they all offered him some endearing 
charm of line or ornament, some origi- 
nality of lock or “‘pull” that kept him 
tenderly studying them. 

In the meantime, Aunt Jo moved 
briskly from room to room. He could 
hear her swift, ponderous footsteps, 
stopping here, there, yonder, then tak- 
ing up their energetic march. An hour 
went by. Suddenly he heard her come 
down the stairs. He dropped his book. 

“Well,” she said, with a hearty sigh 
of relief, “that’s done. Everything 
that’s going away is all wrapped up 
and put in a box and marked—silhou- 
ettes, miniature, old lace, silver. If I 
should die to-night, there wouldn’t be 
a thing undone.” 
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“And I’m 
After all, it’s a 


“That’s good,” said Matt. 
glad it’s over, Josic. 
sad business.” 

“Yes—the saddest I ever expect to 
do. Oh, what do you think happened? 
I was rummaging through the old sec- 
retary upstairs, and I came across a 
secret drawer. I knew it had one 
secret drawer, but this was an extra one 
—behind that.” 

Matt looked interested. Nothing was 
more common, his observation went, 
than the second alleged secret drawer 
of the colonial secretary. At the same 
time, such a discovery always gave him 
a thrill, “Anything in it?” he asked. 

“You’d never guess,” said Aunt Jo, 
gurgling a laugh as one in the posses- 
sion of a delicious secret. “It was the 
will.” 

“The will!” repeated Matt. ‘Where 
is it? Did you read it? Can I see it?” 

“Yes, I read it,’ said Aunt Jo. “I 
read it all through. It was the most 
foolish will that I’ve ever seen. Sue’d 
given the things to the wrong people 
in every case. She’d left the lace to 
Clara Warner, who has no more use 
for lace than I have for a flying ma- 
chine, and the silhouettes to Mart 
Snow, who’s just dying for the books, 
and the silver to Essie Talbot, who’s an 
old maid and boards and always has 
boarded. You know, Sue was a won- 
derful character, but she didn’t have 
the gumption of a new-born kitten.” 

“Well, but ” Matt said. “Where 
is it? Let me see it!” 

“So,” Aunt Jo went on, brushing 
aside interruption, ‘seeing it was such 
a ridiculous will, I just burned it up 
there in the fireplace. But, Matt, I 
don’t want that you should say a word: 
about it to a living soul. What folks 
don’t know can’t hurt them.” 

“No,” Matt said, after a long instant 
in which he considered many things, 
“T won't. That is, if you'll promise me 
solemnly that you won't, Josie.” 
Aunt Jo promised easily enough. 
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HE boys will be so disappointed 
when they are told that their 
picnic must be postponed again,” 

sighed Mrs. Jordan, caressing the band- 
ages upon her sprained ankle. “I 
might be able to persuade Annabell But- 
ler to take them over.” 
“How old are these boys? 


demanded 


the minister, wheeling about in his 
study chair and surveying his wife 
haughtily. 


Mrs. Jordan started. She was always 
a little afraid of her husband, especially 
when he assumed this supercilious tone. 
She realized how far he had stooped 
to make a simple little thing like her- 
self his wife—such a talented and pop- 
ular minister, 

“Let me see-e-e. Cuppy Ducker is 
the youngest—he’s twelve—and Veith 
McEntire is fifteen the twentieth day 
of gj 





“Tt is immaterial upon what partic- 
ular day the eldest boy is fifteen; I 
wished to know their approximate ages. 
And how many are there in the class?” 

“Ten, with Reginald Jones, who 


came for the first time last Sunday. 
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Reginald has been attending the Epis- 
copal Sabbath school, but his mother 
discovered that the class to which Reg- 
inald had been assigned sat“in a drafty 
corner. She is that rich Mrs. Jones, 
you remember, who lives in the gray- 
stone house on Eighteenth Avenue. I 
am so sorry this accident has happened 
to me. The Baptists are going to give 
their Sunday school a moonlight boat 
ride Thursday, and if Reginald hears 
of it, he may decide to give up our 
school and join there.” 

“Certainly, we must keep Reginald 
at any cost,’ ‘agreed the minister. 
“Where the children attend Sabbath 
school, the parents are apt, in time, 
to affiliate with the church.” 

“T believe T’ll send for Annabell,” 
mused Mrs. Jordan. “She has a very 
happy way with boys. They always 
like her 

“Nonsense!” said the minister. 
“You'll do ‘nothing of the kind, my 
dear. I have just made up my mind 
to take the boys myself.” 

Mrs. Jordan uttered an exclamation, 
then apologized by explaining that she 
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When the last boy disappeared over the knoll, the minister settled with renewed interest to his sermon. 


had suffered a twinge in her injured 
ankle. 

“Oh, it would be a great trouble, 
James! Don’t think of it. I will send 
for Annabell; she would enjoy a day’s 
outing at Whiterose Landing, and I 
think I could explain matters to her 
so that she could take as good care 
of the children as I could myself.” 

“Nonsense!” repeated Mr. Jordan. 
“T have fully made up my mind to 
take the boys myself. I am thinking 
of writing a sermon on the ill effects 
of femininism upon the youth of our 
land. Take your class of boys, for 
instance—all the week they are under 
the rule of Miss What’s-her-name, at 
the public school; Sundays you are 
their instructor; even their holidays 
taken under the exacting eyes of a 
woman. It is wrong—all wrong. Miss 
Butler, indeed! And what would these 
boys do all day, I should like to know? 
Play croquet, I presume, .or ring- 


around-a-rosy! Boys will be boys, Mrs. 
Jordan, and their holidays at least 
should be spent under the freedom-in- 
spiring guidance of one of their own 
sex. Those boys want to shoot squir- 
rels Poa 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Jordan, who 
spent a portion of the lesson hour every 
Sunday in inculcating kindness to ani- 
mals. 

*“They’ll want to swim and dive 

Mrs. Jordan threw up her hands. 
“Mrs. Jones has a perfect horror of 
the water! Oh, James, if you take the 
boys, I beg of you not to expose them 
to unnecessary dangers!” 

Her husband smiled in a wide con- 
descension. ‘My dear,” he sneered, 
“one would think I had never seen a 
boy! Don’t worry. I will superintend 
the boys’ picnic, and I warrant you 
they will have the time of their lives.” 

There was nothing more to be said; 
the minister had made up his mind to 
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conduct the picnic personally, and all 
that remained for Mrs. Jordan was to 
make a few timid suggestions when- 
ever opportunity permitted. Veith 
McEntire must not be allowed to run, 
because the doctor had said that his 
heart was weak and that any sudden 
exertion or excitement might prove dis- 
astrous. The Harrison twins were sub- 
ject to colds and must not get over- 
heated. Mrs. Hollis Allen did not al- 
low Hollis, junior, to eat doughnuts. 
And Reginald Jones, the tenderest scion 
of all, must not sit in drafts or be al- 
lowed to screech, as boys were in the 
habit of doing, because of his weak 
bronchial tubes. Above all, the picnic 
was to be held at Whiterose Landing, 
the farthest landing on the island from 
Honey Point. At Honey Point the in- 
dustrial school was located, and it would 
never do to risk contaminating the chil- 
dren of ten of the wealthiest families 
of the city—some of them living on 
Fighteenth Avenue—by bringing them 
into contact with the bad boys of the 
school. 

To all this advice the minister turned 
a deaf ear, and on the appointed day 
stuffed a pencil and a writing pad into 
his coat-tail pocket with the intention of 
beginning, rounding out, and finishing 
his discourse upon the undesirability 
of constant feminine surveillance over 
our boys. 

The boys, somewhat overawed by the 
presence of the minister, with whom 
they had never before come into famil- 
iar relations, huddled in a_ buzzing 
bunch at the far end of the boat, lunch 
baskets in hand, ill at ease and appre- 
hensive. 

Mr. Jordan produced his pad and 
began his sermon. He was but vaguely 
conscious that his flock was experi- 
encing the common vicissitudes of boys’ 
picnics. There were two squabbles, sore 
names called; one boy upset his lunch, 
and another lost his hat overboard. 
The Reverend Mr. Jordan did not in- 
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tend to look after this picnic in/a 
woman’s way, which would have been 
to trouble the captain about the lost 
hat and pamper the boy whose eye had 
been hurt in the squabble. This picnic 
was to be managed in a man’s way. 
Let the boys leok out for themselves 
and so become more manly. 

The sermon was coming on finely, 
the boy with the black eye was blub- 
bering, and the boy who had lost his 
hat was grumbling under his breath, 
when the boat piped her foolish little 
whistle and bumped the landing. 

The minister sprang up hastily and 
folded his manuscript. 

“Come, boys!” he called, stuffing his 
papers into his tail pocket. 

“Going to get off here?” 
ene of his charges. 

“Of course. Did you propose hav- 
ing your picnic on board the boat?” 

The boys filed off, and the little ex- 
cursion steamer puffed away to her 
next stopping place. 

“This is Honey Point,” said one of 
the boys. 

“Hon Oh, of course!” acqui- 
esced the minister. 

“We were to go to Whiterose Land- 
ing.” 

“Yes—er—but—I decided the beach 
here was better for swimming pur- 
poses / 

“Are we going into the water?” 
clamored two or three of the boys. 

“Certainly. Go where you please. 
I am going up under the trees yonder 
to write, and shall leave you to your 
own devices until four o'clock. When 
you hear the boat whistle around the 
point, be ready to go aboard. Use 
proper precaution about going too far 
out. The beach here is, I believe, con- 
sidered safe.” 

When the last boy disappeared over 
the knoll, the minister settled with re- 
newed interest to his sermon. 

With the breath of this liberty in their 


ventured 
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The onion manipulators swept down from the hill, captured boxes and clothing, and disappeared as 
suddenly as they had come. 


nostrils, the boys proceeded to settle 
in a truly masculine manner the ques- 
tion of who threw the missing hat 
overboard. Reginald Jones maintained 
it was Cuppy Ducker; Cuppy Ducker 
called Reginald something that Regi- 
nald’s mother would not have approved 
of—something that hinted at a lack of 
veracity on Reginald’s part. And so 
the trouble began. There were five 
on a side, but Veith McEntire, being 
the largest, strongest, and oldest boy in 
the class, might have swung the victory 
to the Reginald Jones contingency— 
which cause he espoused—had it not 
been for the infusion of Celtic blood, 
inherited from some long-repudiated 
ancestor, which reddened the cheeks 
and gushed brilliantly from the nose 
of the opposing captain, Cuppy Ducker. 


On the sidehill overlooking the sandy 
stretches of the beach lay the fields 
of the industrial school. The partic- 
ular field that reached the road skirting 
the shore was devoted to the culture of 
onions. Onions are a crop that boys 
can cultivate. Onions have to be 
weeded by hand, and boys’ backs bend 
easily to a task laborious indeed for 
older persons. 

Halfway up the hill a row of young 
laborers paused to gaze down upon the 
unwonted sight of a party of boys 
fighting on the beach. The similarity in 
numbers struck the eye of Paddy 
Shann, known in the school as “twenty- 
eight.” 

“There’s tin awv thim, an’ there’s 
tin awv us,” he mused; and the entire 
onion brigade stood up to count the 
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members of the Sunday-school class on 
the beach. 

The overseer, blissfully unconscious 
of the invasion of the island, had gone 
up to another field to look after another 
row of weeders. 

Meanwhile, the members of the Sun- 
day-school class, remembering that they 
could fight at home in the town, but 
could not swim there, had given over 
their warlike sport and were divesting 
themselves of their clothing. Jack Cur- 
tis folded his neat little pepper-and- 
salt suit in a compact pile above his 
shoes and stockings, crowned it with 
collar, tie, and hat, and defied any boy 
to touch them. Cuppy Ducker followed 
his example; but the rest ripped off 
their jackets and stockings and made 
for the water with wild whoops of de- 
light, little recking of the mix-up in 
clothing and consequent hard feeling 
and undue haste when dressing time 
should arrive. 


“They'll have a pretty time finding 
their things,” declared Cuppy. 


“Won't they, though!” responded 
Jack Curtis, with conscious superiority. 
“But when we come out, we'll know 
where our things are, won't we, 
Cuppy ?” 

“You bet!” triumphed Cuppy ; which 
goes to show how little mere human 
beings can foresee the trend of events, 
the complications of fate. 

Lured by the sight of the lunch boxes 
and emboldened by the temporary ab- 
sence of the overseer, the onion manipu- 
lators swept down from the hill, cap- 
tured boxes and clothing, and disap- 
peared as suddenly as they had come 
into the thicket of alders skirting the 
tilled land. 

In the water beyond the drooping 
willows, the tender sons of the wealthy 
slapped each other on sunburned backs 
and splashed and howled in unconscious 
abandon. 

Meanwhile, the plan originating in 
the brain of “twenty-eight,” which at 
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first had been that of simply appro- 
priating the lunch and hiding the cloth- 
ing of the picnickers, was forced into 
more serious proportions. 

Joe Sharader, or number thirty-one, 
according to reform-school records, had 
just succeeded -in buckling his redun- 
dant figure into the Fauntleroyish 
jacket of Reginald Jones, when he was 
startled by the sudden advent of a 
long-haired man with flapping black 
coat tails, who burst into their midst 
and breathlessly announced that an- 
other boat had just touched the dock 
and was now waiting to take them on 
to their original destination at White- 
rose Landing without extra charge if 
they wished to go. 

There was a moment's - hesitation, 
then a forward movement in the direc- 
tion of the waiting boat, the minister 
bringing up the rear. 

On board the boys hovered against 
the rail, gazing out over the landscape 
with their backs to their protector. 

As they rounded Honey Point, a 
parcel of naked boys hailed them from 
among the willows at the water’s edge. 

“Those,” said Mr. Jordan, glad to 
furnish information and at the same 
time point a moral to the class, as he 
drew its attention to the bathers, “those, 
I presume, are some of the bad boys 
from the industrial school out for a 
swiin. You should reflect, boys, how 
much better off you are then those poor 
little fellows.” 

The naked. boys waved their arms 
and howled in high, treble voices as the 
boat swept past. Receiving no very 
fervid response from his charges, the 
minister returned to his sermon. 

At Whiterose Landing the class scat- 
tered so suddenly and so completely 
that Mr. Jordan found no trouble in 
completing his appeal for masculine su- 
perintendence for our boys to the very 
last well-rounded and convincing per- 
oration. 
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“And it is a striking effort,” he con- 
gratulated himself. 

In fancy he saw the wealthy Mrs. 
Jones nodding assent to it from her 
pew as he delivered the sonorous 
sentences. 

The boys had so completely effaced 
themselves that Mr. Jordan feared he 
was going to have trouble in marshaling 
them for the homeward journey ; but to 
his surprise, at the first sound of the 
- boat whistle there they were, silent, 
crowding closely together like a flock of 
sheep and apparently willing to end 
their picnic and return to everyday life. 

“That’s the way to manage boys,” he 
told himself. “Let them engage in 
truly manly pastimes until they tire 
themselves out, and they make little 
trouble—very little trouble, indeed.” 

.He meant to enlarge upon this sub- 
ject to Mrs. Jordan. He remembered 
how she had returned from last sum- 
mer’s holiday completely worn out and 
with a nervous headache. 

The minister was rather astonished at 
the action of the youngsters when the 
boat touched the city wharf. They 
fairly tumbled over each other to be 
gone, and without a word of thanks or 
farewell, disappeared among the crowd. 

“Home so early?” ejaculated Mrs. 
Jordan, when her husband appeared a 
good half hour before dinner time. 
“You are all tired out, I know,” 

“Not at all, my dear. On the con- 
trary, I am as fresh as a man can hope 
to be after writing a powerful discourse 
on a much-neglected theme. I have my 
sermon all ready for the Sabbath.” 

Mrs. Jordan showed her astonish- 
ment. “You don’t mean to tell me, 
James, that you found leisure to write 
a sermon while taking care of ten 
boys?” 

“T do mean just that, my dear. Tak- 


ing care of boys is easy if you only’ 


know how.” 
“And you saw them all safe home, 
of course?” 
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“It was not necessary. Each boy 
knows his own door, I should presume.” 

“But where did you leave them?” de- 
manded Mrs. Jordan, with rising appre- 
hension. 

“At the park where the boat landed. 
Where did you suppose? In fact, they 
gave me no choice. They left me 4 

At that moment the telephone jingled 
an imperative summons. The minister 
answered it himself, and Mrs. Jordan 
heard: “Oh, yes, Mrs. McEntire, an 
hour ago. At the park landing. Why, 
yes, he has had plenty of time if he 
went directly home. Oh, I think there 
is no cause for alarm. Boys will be 
boys, you know. He has_ probably 
loitered on the way or stopped to look 
into store windows downtown where he 
changed cars. Oh, yes, a fine time! 
Good-by.” 

He had just hung up the receiver 
when the bell rang again. 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Jones, your son 
started for home an hour ago from the 
park where the boat lands. No cause 
for worry, I assure you. No, I don’t 
think he has been exposed to drafts or 
other dangers. I did not hear him com- 
plain.” 

Mr. Jordan hung up the receiver, but 
took it down again immediately. 

“Who is this? Oh, Mrs. Ducker. 
Yes, your boy has had ample time to 
reach home e 

The doorbell cut short the minister’s 
explanation to Mrs. Ducker. A _ wild- 
eyed mother avalanched herself upon 
the minister’s family with the startling 
news that all of the picnic boys had 
failed to put in an appearance. It was 
Mrs. Curtis, whose son had folded his 
costume so carefully and expressed his 
opinion to his friend that, because of 
these precautions, he would experience 
no difficulty in finding it upon leaving 
the water. 

During the remainder of the evening 
and the fore part of the night pande- 
monium reigned at the minister’s house. 





“Oh, perhaps this will give the police a clew! 


Mothers upbraided and fathers swore— 
under their breath, of course. Mr. Jor- 
dan reiterated that the boys had landed 
safely and had started for home, each 
to his own house; that no kidnaper, no 
matter how fiendish ‘or well trained in 
his calling, could possibly conceal and 
carry off ten lanky boys. 

Poor Mrs. Jordan moaned and rocked 
to and fro and said shamelessly that 
she knew all the time that she ought 
not to have consented to her husband’s 
going. 

“Of course you’re not to blame!” she 
wailed. “You don’t know anything 
about the boys! I knew you couldn't 
manage them!” . 
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Telephone at once to headquarters about your being 
at Honey Point!” 


“Manage them?” roared the ‘minis- 
ter. “I never saw such a quiet lot of 
boys after we left Honey Point ¥ 

“Honey Point!” screamed his wife. 
“What were you doing at Honey Point? 
I told you to go to Whiterose Landing!’ 

“We did—after we left Honey 
Point,” 

“Oh, perhaps this will give the police 
a clew! Telephone at once to head- 
quarters about your being at Honey 
Point !” 

It did give the police an important 
clew. Ten mothers, fourteen sisters, 
eight fathers, three uncles, and an 
aunt were gathered hysterically at the 
minister’s house when the word came, 
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The boys had been located in a de- 
serted fish house on the shore at Honey 
Point. When found, they were entirely 
unclothed. Ten of the Honey Point 
Industrial School boys had escaped’ in 
some unaccountable manner from the 
onion field where they had been at 
work. The captain of the boat had 
thought he recognized some of them 
coming over to the city, but as they 
were in charge of the minister he had 
supposed it was all right. 

“My Reginald shut up in a fish house 
all day and part of the night without a 
particle of clothing!’ screamed Mrs. 








Jones, as she sank upon the minister’s 
sofa. 

“Calm yourself, madam,” said the 
minister sarcastically. “I examined the 
fish house; it was not drafty.” 

But when the rescue was complete, 
and the minister was assured that every 
trembling wanderer had been restored 
to the bosom of his family, Mr. Jordan 
stole secretly to the furnace and incin- 
erated a sermon upon the disastrous ef- 
fects of feminine control of our boys; 
substituting for the following Sabbath 
a dissertation upon the uncertainty of 
all earthly affairs. 






ea 
A Village Saturday Night 
EHIND the crooked village street 


A yellow sky is hung; 
The mountain’s coolness, damp and sweet, 


Creeps down, the trees among. 


Dew beads the roadside, steeping out 


Sharp herby odors round about. 


Moth-light and merry, far and near, 
The children flicker past 

At their shrill games, till, clarion-clear, 
Sounds their recall at last 

To dreaded rites of bath and bed. 
While happier crickets chirp instead. 


Now falls a tenderer note into 
The voices of the night— 

“The choir” is met for praise, and through 
Church windows blinking bright 

Steals the new anthem, wavering ; 


Swells the old strain men’s hearts will sing. 


The songs are learned; if well or ill 
To-morrow must decide. 

The lights wink out, and all is still 
Save for the homing stride 

Of lads; a lass’s pattering shoe. 

The group that came goes two by two! 


Sleep, little town! The Holy Day 
Behind your hilltop waits, 

With rest for hands, and gentler play 
For all within your gates, 

While its sweet herald sent before 

Is this Sleep Angel at your door. 

—JEANNIE PENDLETON EwINc. 
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Author of “Gotrelly’s First Capture,” “The Good Old Doctor,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. 


N spite of the deep-rooted tradition 
that it is the American women who 
take to smuggling as ducks to water, 

while American men suffer the morti- 
fications and pay the fines attendant on 
this taste, it was otherwise in the Dodge 
family on the occasion of their first 


European tour. But then Mr. Hen- 
derson Dodge had been growing more 
and more easy in his ethical standards 
ever since money had begun to pour 
in upon him, and Mrs. Henderson 
Dodge, even if she had not naturally 
inclined toward virtue’s paths, would 
have felt obliged to be “unco guid” as- 
a mere matter of protest against her 
husband’s new-born laxity. And when 
aboard the eastward-bound Patrie, Mr. 
Dodge’s derelictions included a mild 
flirtation with Marcella Ovington, Mrs. 
Dodge’s standards grew more exacting 
than ever. So that perhaps it was not 
a native sense of civic responsibility 
so much as the grim spirit of criti- 
cism and antagonism that prevented her 
from having any share in the first at- 
tempt of her husband to defraud his 
government of its lawful duties. 
Before the advent of Miss Ovington 
upon their horizon, Mrs. Dodge had 
been sure that, once her ‘husband had 
had his long-deferred “fling,” he would 
settle down again into the admirable 
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citizen he had been during the ten 
years of their married life. Holding 


’ with desperation to that belief, she had 


kept her lips discreetly closed over ex- 
penditures that seemed extravagant to 
her training and over pleasures that 
seemed to her ingrained Puritanism 
nothing more than flamboyant follies. 
But ‘after the appearance of Miss 
Ovington on the scene her anxiety was 
deeper, her sense of responsibility for 
her husband’s salvation stronger. He 
became a brand to be snatched from 
the burning—and Blanche Dodge was 
obliged to confess mournfully to her- 
self that she didn’t know how to set 
about the pyrotechnic work of rescue. 

There had been a time when she had 
believed firmly that she could always 
discuss any subject with Henderson, no 
matter how personal, in entire frank- 
ness and open-mindedness; that belief, 
of course, belonged to the period when 
there had been no subject requiring such 
discussion between them. Now, when 
Henderson was’ actually flirting, she 
could no more have talked the matter 
over with him than she could have 
flown. Her system of reproach was the 
not uncommon one-of finding fault with 
him in regard to everything else on 
earth except the tone of his attentions 
to Miss Ovington. 
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Blanche used to lie in her steamer 
chair—her soft hat shading her closed 
eyes, her luxurious rugs piled tenderly 
about her by the guiltily solicitous Hen- 
derson—and bemoan herself for her 
vanished poverty. Three years before 
she would not have believed that pos- 
sible, but three years spent with a 
deteriorating husband has wonderful 
power to change the point of view. 

Up to four years ago Henderson 
Dodge had been, in a rather small way, 
a manufacturer of valves in western 
Pennsylvania. He had been born there, 
the son of one of the workmen in the 
plant that he was later to own. He 
had had as good an education as the 
free educational system of the city of 
Thomasport afforded, and the public 
schools of Thomasport were so good 
that they were attended by the chil- 
dren of the professional élite of the 
community, such as Blanche Cole, the 
judge’s daughter. In spite of his five 
years’ seniority to her, Henderson had 
known Blanche almost from infancy. 
The cheerful democracy of the schools 
had made that possible. He had been 
obliged to be “out” one or two years 
to help his father in dull seasons; and 
these delays had put him and Blanche 
in the high school at the same time, 
though in different classes. 

Blanche had admired him greatly even 
then—a big, muscular lad with a seri- 
ous, intent face and considerable gift 
of ponderous eloquence in the debating 
society. She had thought it “perfectly 
splendid” that he had stayed out of 
school and worked on a local grocer’s 
delivery .wagon one winter when his 
father was crippled with rheumatism, 
and that he had actually gone into the 
mines during another season of unusual 
financial pressure. She had considered 
it singularly noble of him to refuse to 
come to the high-school dances on the 
ground that his was to be not a dancing, 
but a working, existence. She had even 
managed to make the good-natured old 
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judge regard this as proof of an ad- 
mirable spirit in the young man; and 
her mother had been quite delighted 
when Blanche had declare that she, too, 
intended to eschew dances. Mrs. Cole 
had never quite got over her early im- 
pression—she was of English Wesleyan 
stock—that those who danced danced 
toward perdition. And as for Blanche, 
a light and airy grace was not among 
her charms. 

Well, Henderson had managed to 
work his way through a couple of years 
at some college where things were made 
as easy as possible for the poor and 
ambitious. When he had come back to 
Thomasport, Blanche had been away, 
receiving a few finishing touches at a 
boarding school. Had their intercourse 
been uninterrupted, perhaps their youth- 
ful interest in each other might have 
died down; but absence, as usual, had 
glorified the recollections of the absent 
one. Blanche had come home and had 
fallen promptly in love with Henderson 
Dodge, that serious and hard-working 
young man who had so many copy- 
book axioms at the tip of his tongue 
and a fashion of delivering them that 
made them sound like new-minted 
wisdom. 

They had both felt that it was rather 
finely romantic, rather beautifully 
American, that they should fall in love 
and marry. Deep in the heart of each 
the vision had been that of Honest 
Merit and Glorious Enterprise storm- 
ing the aristocratic citadel of Wealth 
and Privilege. And when Henderson 
was thirty and Blanche twenty-five, and 
he had been promoted to a managing 
partnership in the little, old-fashioned 
valve foundry, they had been duly 
married. 

Henderson had made several very 
fine speeches on their wedding journey 
about not meaning to live in any de- 
gree upon his father-in-law’s bounty, 
and Blanche had listened to him with 
an admiration comfortably tempered by 




















the thought that her father was con- 
tinuing her allowance, and that it was 
none of Henderson’s affair what she 
did with it. If she chose to use part 
of it to maintain the same comfortably 
lavish, easy standard of housekeeping 
to which she had been used at home, 
Henderson simply could not find fault ; 
though, of course, she meant to be just 
as thrifty and painstaking as possible. 
It was only right that the wife of a 
rising, struggling young man should be 
so. She had recited this intention fer- 
vently to Henderson, and he had com- 
mended her and predicted how short 
the time would be before he would be 
able to give her every luxury that her 
heart could crave. 

Lying out upon the deck with her 
tired eyes closed, Blanche remembered 
that even in those ancient days Hen- 
derson had dwelt a good deal upon the 
idleness, the gayety, the pleasures of 
the senses that mpney would purchase. 

Their honeymoon had been inter- 
rupted by an abrupt summons home to 
Thomasport. The judge had had a 
stroke from which he had not rallied. 
They had thrown their belongings hel- 
ter-skelter into their trunks, they had 
turned their backs upon the glitter and 
gayety of the Ice Palace at Montreal, 
and had sped back home. The judge 
had not known them, had never known 
them again in the little while that had 
been left to him. But Blanche still re- 
membered the heartbreaking satisfac- 
tion it had been to her to sit beside his 
bed, her hand upon his. She still re- 
membered how celestially kind and ten- 
der her young husband had been to her 
and her mother—the very same man 
who was now stationed in some more 
or less inaccessible corner of the big 
boat letting Marcella Ovington “read 
his palm’! 

The judge had died, and then the 
familiar thing had-happened. The ad- 


ministrators of his estate had found 
things in a wonderful snarl. 


The sane 
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and sober-going judge, to whom the 
property of half the widows and or- 
phans in the county had been confided, 
had had a penchant for wildcat mining 
investments; it had been an _ honest 
enough inclination, for he had put tens 
of thousands of dollars of his own into 
them as well as tens of thousands of 
his wards’. He had believed in them 
so thoroughly that he had raised money 
in every conceivable way to invest in 
them. The great, ugly, rambling, cupa- 
loed stone house on the hill, set in the 
middle of the acres he had bought in 
the days when acres outside Thomas- 
port were to be bought for a song, had 
been thé only thing unmortgaged. And 
that, as a matter of fact, had not be- 
longed to the judge; he had deeded 
it to his wife years before. 

Henderson, who had been one of the 
executors of the estate—and a most as- 
tounded, almost offended, executor— 
had been inclined to rejoice over this 
bit of salvage from the general wreck. 
But when Mrs. Cole had insisted upon 
the sale of the place in order that the 
proceeds might do something toward the 
reimbursement of all those widows and 
orphans who had trusted no léss in 
her husband’s business acumen than in 
his honesty, he had not been able to 
resist her. He had tried, of course; 
so had the other executors; but when 
the old lady had said, through her tears, 
that she could never sleep comfortably 
in her great, carved bed again for think- 
ing of all those who had no place to 
lay their heads because of her hus- 
band’s bad judgment, and that she 
knew, of course, that Blanche and Hen-. 
derson would always make her welcome 
in their home, there had been nothing 
for him to do but to yield to the high- 
flown quixotism of the two ladies of 
his family. 

How happy, thought poor Blanche 
Dodge, rousing herself to wave away 
a steward with a cup of bouillon and 
to wonder if Henderson was playing 
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“Do you mean that you smuggle in your things?” she asked in very righteous tones. 
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bridge with that woman or listening to 


her dashing little French songs in her . 


thin, well-trained, little voice—how 
happy, in a half-sorrowful way, had 
been the lean days that had followed! 
How she had rejoiced in every penny 
she had saved from her housekeeping 
allowance! What a feeling of union 
with Henderson it had given her to do 
her own housework! One winter she 
had even done her own washing for 
weeks before he had found it out and 
put a stop to that particular form of 
economizing. She didn’t believe she 
had ever known a greater happiness 
than had been hers when, on those 
sunny, breezy Monday mornings, she 
had hung the whitened clothes upon the 
line and felt that she was doing her 
part toward her husband’s success. It 
had been a finer feeling even than the 
raptures of their early, love-making 
days. 

And then old Mr. Dodge had died 
and it had been discovered that he had 
deposited in various savings banks vari- 
ous little sums of money—that he had 
actually left a richer inheritance for 
Henderson than her dear father had 
for her. It had been enough to buy 
out the original owner of the foundry, 
in which Henderson had maintained a 
dogged belief in spite of dwindling re- 
turns. Well, here they were occupying 
a suite de luxe on an expensive steamer 
in justification of Henderson’s faith! 

Ah, but it had not been the foundry 
itself that had made it possible for 
them to vie with a Hindu prince for 
these sailing accommodations! It had 
not been the valve, which had been 
struggling along and feeling the dire 
results of competition! It had been 
the addition to the valve that had made 
their fortunes. And, making them, had 
begun what Mrs. Dodge, hearing the 
high, light laughter of Miss Ovington 
as she passed on a vigorous constitu- 
tional, could not help regarding as the 
damnation of Henderson Dodge. 


They had had their first quarrel 


about the purchase of that invention. - 


3lanche had been heartily opposed to 
it ; did it not mean mortgaging the very 
factory to raise the necessary two 
thousand dollars? She had spoken, she 
remembered, very much in the tone of 
an equal partner in the concern—that 
proud sense of partnership had been the 
gift of those Monday mornings to her! 
Henderson had pointed out to her, 
somewhat impatiently, that she had not 
the slightest conception of mechanics, 
that everything technical about the 
foundry was written in a language ut- 
terly foreign to her, And she had re- 
torted that if the invention had really 
been worth anything, his competitors 
would have got hold of it; didn’t Lin- 
kins, the inventor, admit that he had 
been trying to sell it for years? 
Henderson had explained with insult- 
ingly elaborate care that Linkins had 
been trying, not to sell outright, but 


‘to promote the manufacture of his in- 


vention; that he had failed because of 
the large percentage of control that he 
wished to keep; but that now, driven 
desperate by the sickness of his. wife, 
in regard to whom the verdict was Ari- 
zona or death, he was ready to sell the 
thing outright for two thousand dollars. 
She remembered that she had been sur- 
prised at her own brutal lack of sym- 
pathy and at the ugliness of her ques- 
tion: “How do you know he’s really 


_got a wife?” 


Well, in spite of her, and her skep- 
ticism and her doubts, Henderson had 
bought Linkins’ invention outright, had 
installed it in the factory, and had pro- 
ceeded to make his fortune by it. She, 
Blanche, was as ignorant as ever of the 
mysteries of mechanism; she had no 
idea what it was that Linkins’ little in- 
vention did to the Dodge valves that 
made them available for all sorts of 
new uses and left their competitors in 
the lurch; she only-knew the fact, and 
that ever: since the: assurance of suc- 
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cess, Henderson had been a changed 
man. 

She had had misgivings when he had 
insisted upon buying the Dudley place, 
Thomasport’s most gorgeous residence. 
She had loved her little cottage so, the 
tiny house in which, as she used to 
boast, the work was like play. Of 
course, Henderson had pointed out to 
her that she would not be expected to 
do the work, not even allowed to do 
the work, in the Dudley house, with 
its billiard room, its music room, its 
breakfast room, its conservatories, its 
library, its twenty bedrooms, and _ its 
fourteen baths, all its useless multipli- 
cation of the means of shelter! 

She had been obliged to yield, and 
the Dudley place had become theirs— 
theirs chiefly to run away from, it 
seemed to her. They had been oftener 
away from Thomasport in the three 
years of their prosperity than in the 
whole preceding thirty of her existence. 
New York and its newest hotel every 
two or three weeks, California once, 
Mexico once, Chicago half a dozen 
times, Manitoba and Panama, Quebec 
and Bermuda—why, she wondered, did 
her husband not simply charter a rail- 
road train as a place of residence be- 
tween hotels? 

With the gorgeous new house and 
_ the fondness for constantly escaping 
from it, Henderson had developed other 
new traits. Thomasport, of course, like 
every other town in which there were 
a good many large fortunes and a com- 
parative lack of general cultivation, had 
its “sporty” set, and in this, to her 
dismay and disgust, her husbarid seemed 
to discover many charms. They were 
always dashing out to the country club 
in noisy automobile loads; they were 
always playing cards for high stal:es; 
they were always drinking more than 
was good for them, eating more than 
was good for them, for that matter; 
they were always staying up late at 
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night to do uninteresting things that 
left them the worse for the doing. 

Henderson, the serious and intent 
youth who had had no time or taste for 
dancing in his high-school days, had 
even gone so far as to take up with the 
gentle Terpsichorean art. In_ this 
Blanche had resolutely declined to fol- 
low him, and she had watched his 
gyrations under the tutelage of one of 
Thomasport’s liveliest matrons with 
something of a sneer. It was during 
this period that she found herself ap- 
plying to her husband’s later develop- 
ment the words of a friend of hers 
whose own spouse had succumbed to 
measles at the age of forty-two: “It’s 
so much better for them to have their 
infantile disorders at the proper time; 
measles in middle age may really prove 
fatal.” 

But, perhaps unfortunately, she used 
this metaphor for the explaining of 
Henderson to her own mind only for 
a day or two. After that she forgot 
to accept his vagaries as a sort of be- 
lated infantile malady and grew to re- 
gard them dismally as the true and 
final expression of his nature. 

For all his extravagance in the mat- 
ter of his personal expenditures, he 
had been what she chose to regard as 
most ungenerous to Linkins. When the 
invention had proved of such worth to 
him, she had suggested that he give 
the inventor a percentage of the profits 
arising from its use. She remembered 
Henderson’s anger at the suggestion 
and his scorn of the sentimentality that, 
he declared, had inspired it. Had he 
not bought the invention outright? Had 
not Linkins hawked it about the country 
for years before and failed to find a 
purchaser? Had not he, Henderson 
Dodge, paid the man his own price? 
What utter nonsense it was, her talk 
about coercing a man through his neces- 
sities! Most certainly he would not 
give Linkins a percentage of the profits! 
Who could compute the profits, any- 
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way? It was his, Henderson Dodge’s, 
use of the little plug, quite as much as 
the little plug itself, that had made it 
so valuable! 

Blanche had _ retorted, somewhat 
acidly, that she should have supposed 
it a matter of no great difficulty to com- 
pute the profits of the invention by 
comparing the balance sheet of the 
years preceding its purchase with that 
of the years following. It had not 
been a retort to act as oil upon the 
troubled waters of domestic life. How- 
ever, a few months later, she had had 
the satisfaction of a grudging admis- 
sion from Henderson that he had sent 
the inventor a gift of two thousand 
more dollars, sending it in such a way, 
of course, as to give the gentleman no 
further claim upon him. 

It was at this point in her dreary 
recapitulation of her past that Mrs. 
Dodge became conscious of some one’s 
sitting down in Henderson’s chair be- 
side hers. She opened her eyes, and, 
turning her head slightly, looked upon 
the vivacious countenance of Miss 
Ovington. 

“You are awake, then, after all!” 
said the lady pleasantly. “I tried to be 
very quiet so as not to disturb you if 
you were asleep. Is your headache 
better ?” 

Mrs, Dodge repressed a strong in- 
clination to answer: “What do you 
care?” But years of social training 
prevailed over the promptings of na- 
ture, and she answered, with an amia- 
ble, forced smile: “Oh, yes, thank you. 
Ever so much. I think it was only 
looking too long at yesterday’s sunlight 
on the water that hurt my eyes. It 
must be nearly luncheon time, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, twenty minutes or so,” said 
Miss Ovington, rather vaguely. 

She was not a young and beautiful 
girl—if she had been, Blanche Dodge 
told herself, she could more readily 
have forgiven Henderson’s infatuation. 
But she was a woman nearly as old as 
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Blanche herself, 4 woman in the early 
thirties. An éxpression of vivacity 
atoned for the lack of beauty in her 
features—that and an air of modish- 
ness. Miss Ovington wore her clothes, 
uttered her opinions, and conducted 
herself generally with the air of hav- 
ing always worn her clothes, uttered 
her opinions, and conducted herself 
among people of the very first fashion. 
It is an air not to be acquired at once 
even by a manufacturer’s purchase of 
a valuable invention, or by the con- 
sequent journeying about in Pullman 
cars and sojourning at the very newest 
hotels. Blanche herself always felt the 
fascination of that air when Miss 
Ovington and she engaged in conver- 
sation; but she did not define it to her- 
self, and it would have been quite im- 
possible to her to admit that this and 
nothing more unholy was the attraction 
that the young woman had for her hus- 
band also. 

“Mr. Dodge tells me you’re going to 
stay at the Ritz in Paris,’ observed 
Miss Ovington. 

“T believe so,” replied Blanche indif- 
ferently. 

There was a moment’s _ silence. 
The lady from Thomasport struggled 
against a conviction that she ought to 
intimate a desire for continuing her 
acquaintance with this fellow passen- 
ger. But she didn’t want to continue 
it! Only—if Henderson wanted to, it 
would, of course, be much better that 
she also—— Her thoughts became 
stuck in a morass of misery and doubt. 

Finally she extricated herself from 
it by asking: “Are you to be long in 
Paris?” 

“IT shall be there off and on all the 
summer,” replied Miss Ovington. “I 
have an aunt who lives there. The 
dear soul imagined she had a voice 
some thirty years ago, and went over 
to study for the operatic stage. She 
never made it, of course, but the city 
got her. Fortunately she could afford 
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to live wherever she pleased. I think 
perhaps I’d choose Paris myself if I 
were as independent as she. I always 
stay with her. It’s a fascinating place, 
isn’t it?” 

“This is my first trip abroad,” said 
Blanche, somewhat acidly. 

“Oh, yes, of course! You told me 
- that before. Stupid of me to forget. 
I hope you'll let me do what I can for 
you while you’re in Paris, Mrs. Dodge. 
I’ve been so much at my aunt’s that 
I’m quite familiar with things. I don’t 
mean guidebook things, you know, but 
clothes, lingerie, hats, gloves, jewelry 
—all that sort of folderol. I get 
everything there myself.” 

“Do you find it really pays, consid- 
ering the duty, I mean?” asked Blanche, 
somewhat coldly. She had cherished 
a great admiration for Miss Ovington’s 
attire, and had peevishly wondered why 
it was that all her recent large expendi- 
ture for garments had not succeeded 
in giving her a single frock that hung 
as all of this siren’s did. 

“Bless your unsophisticated heart, I 
don’t pay any duty,’ replied Miss 
Ovington with a laugh. 

Blanche stared. “Do you mean that 
you smuggle in your things?” she asked 
in very righteous tones. 

“That’s such an ugly word,” pro- 
tested Miss Ovington lightly. ‘But at 
the same time I suppose it represents 
the truth as far as my wardrobe is 
concerned. But you don’t mean to tell 
me, dear Mrs. Dodge, that you think 
that iniquitous tariff of ours was de- 
vised merely to keep me from having 
a few frilly petticoats and a handmade 
blouse or two? Of course, it was 
really framed for dealers, not for pri- 
vate persons, especially poor private 
persons like me. I don’t think that, at 
the worst, I’ve ever cheated our dear 
American dressmakers and manufactur- 
ers and jewelers out of two hundred 
dollars in all the years I have been buy- 
ing my things in Paris—and that’s as 


long as I’ve been buying things for my- 
self. As soon as I was out of leading 
strings, I began! The truth is that the 
dressmakers and the others cheat their 
customers—they smuggle in goods and 
gowns by the quantity, and: don’t pay 
the duties, and then they tack the duties 
on to the prices they charge their dear, 
innocent patrons.” 

. “T should think it would make you 
very nervous,” said Mrs. Dodge. She 
spoke severely. She felt that it would 
be stupid, bourgeois, for her to assume 
a high moral ground on the subject— 
it was part of Miss Ovington’s “air” 
to make reference to the bread-and- 
butter virtues of the middle class seem 
stupid and bourgeois—but she felt 
obliged to suggest something disagree- 
able. 

“Oh, bless you, no! Nothing makes 
me nervous.”- Miss Ovington smiled, 
superior to the common weaknesses of 
her sex. “Though I think it would 
drive me into a nervous collapse to 
feel that all those New York milliners 
and modistes were ‘doing’ me. Ah, 
there’s luncheon!” 

At the signal for the meal, she arose 
briskly, and Blanche clambered out of 
her cumbrous wrappings. She was 
deeply glad that Miss Ovington did not 
sit at their table; it was not a great 
deal for which to render thanks, but 
it was something! 

“You won’t forget that I shall be 
perfectly delighted to show you my 
own pet bargain places in Paris, will 
you?” Those were Miss Ovington’s 
farewell words as she ran, in her own 
phrase, toward her stateroom and a 
hairbrush; and Blanche smiled stiffly 
and said that Miss Ovington was 
awfully good. She had not the least 
intention in the world of allowing the 
young woman to act as her shopper’s 
guide in Paris or anywhere else, but 
the hateful conventions of civilized life 
prevented her from saying so. 

It was just as well that she did not 
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“Ah, madame is—vat you call eet? Puritan!” said the clerk, smiling. “Most of de Americaine 
ladies—dey pay no duty.” 


say so. For Henderson was as deter- 
mined that the dashing enslaver should 
be much with them in Paris as his 
wife was determined that she should 
not be; and Henderson, as is usual in 
such cases, won out. He told Blanche 
constantly that they were playing in 
great luck—a phrase that Mrs. Dodge 
detested as one of the marks of his 
recent development—to have made such 
a friend as Miss Ovington, a woman of 
such cosmopolitan knowledge, of such 
assured position, of such style, of such 
charm. 





Blanche was guilty of the false move 
of asking how he knew that’ Miss 
Ovington’s position was assured. 

“How you women hate one another!” 
he retorted tritely. Then he amended 
his statement. “That is, most of you! 
Of course, there are broad-minded 
women, women of the world, who take 
one another on a friendly plane, like 
men.” 

“Women like Miss Ovington, I sup- 
pose?” Blanche hazarded. 

“Women like Miss Ovington, if you 
want to drag her in. Good heavens, 
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Blanche, what is the matter with you? 
If it weren’t too ridiculous, one would 
say that you were—jealous—of her. 
Even she has noticed that you don’t 
like her—and she has so much admi- 
ration for you!” 

“She mentioned both these facts to 
you ?”- Blanche snapped. 

“She—she spoke of your t1eserve,” 
Henderson bungled. 

“Well, I’m not jealous of her,” 
Blanche retorted, with spirit. “Why 
should I be? I don’t suppose you are 
falling in love with her. Are you? I 
don’t F 

“Good Lord, Blanche!” Henderson 
ejaculated. “Of course I’m not!” 

“I said you weren't! Don't get so 
red about it! I couldn’t for a moment 
suppose such a thing! Jealous, indeed! 
No, the truth is that I don’t like her or 
her style. You think it’s very smart 
and all that, but I think it’s merely 
cheap and flashy. We are each entitled 
to an opinion, I suppose. Of course, 
since you like her and have encouraged 
her to attempt an intimacy with us, I 
shan’t snub her. I'll be civil to her 
in Paris, as I have been on the boat. 
3ut I shall not be sorry when our paths 
definitely separate. As for her posi- 
tion and its assurance i 

“Look here, Blanche. It isn’t’ like 
you to be down on a woman merely 
because she isn’t rich. Miss Marcella 
belongs to the Ovingtons, the Delaware 
Ovingtons, though her branch of the 
family is much impoverished. She 
knows all the best people in New York 
—in all the East, indeed. She admits 
that she’s often hard put to it to make 
ends meet, since she has been left an 
orphan, but re 

“I suppose it never occurred to her 
to try honest labor, instead of sponging 
on her rich relatives and acquaint- 
ances?” Blanche cuttingly suggested. 

“Look here, Blanche. I want one 
thing distinctly understood.” Hender- 
son stood above her and looked down 
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upon her with some of the old stern- 
ness of expression he used to have— 
only of old he had not had it for her! 
No, in the old days he had had it for 
Wrong, for Power Usurped from the 
People, for Grinding Down the Faces 
of the Poor, for Idle Voluptuaries, and 
all the grim dragons that the St. 
Georges of the debating society had 
been accustomed to slay in nightly dis- 
course. Now he was looking at her— 
at her, his wife, his helpmeet, his one- 
time inaccessible lady—like that, and 
he was saying: “Look here, Blanche. I 
want it understood that Miss Marcella 
Ovington is a woman I like and re- 
spect. She is a friend of mine, and I 
expect her to be treated as such!” 

“You needn’t worry,” Blanche an- 
swered, controlling by a mighty effort 
the tears that pressed against her eye- 
balls, the sobs that congested her throat. 
“I shan’t fail in courtesy.” 

Nevertheless, one may imagine how 
much Mrs. Henderson Dodge enjoyed 
Miss Ovington as a guide, philosopher, 
and friénd in Paris. She submitted, but 
gloomily, to her ministrations in the 
matter of dressmakers, tailors, and hat- 
ters. She had vowed that Henderson 
should never have cause to reproach 
her with thwarting his wishes, and she 
thought she was living up to the spirit 
of this resolution when she went to the- 
aters and restaurants, under the con- 
voy of the experienced Marcella, with 
the air of one attending the obsequies 
of a dear friend. She submitted, like 
an automaton, to have Marcella and her 
tribe of outfitters tell her what to wear, 
and she ordered the same with the ami- 
able intention of not wearing a single 
one of the Paris garments, charm they 
never so wisely, when she got back to 
Thomasport, but of buying a new out- 
fit there. 

But it was not until the accomplished 
cicerone led Henderson’s steps toward 
the great jewelers’ establishments of 
the Rue de la Paix that she rebelled 




















against her lot openly. Then, though 
the deepest worldly longing of her soul 
was expressed in terms of pearls, she 
said resolutely that she wanted neither 
the tight dog collar nor the long, beauti- 
fully matched string that Henderson 
proposed buying for her. With a sud- 
den relapse into the terms of the days 
when she had been so happy doing the 
Monday morning washing, she declared 
that it was a silly, useless expense. 
Henderson flushed, and said pompously 
that he guessed he could afford it, while 
Marcella managed, with one adroit 
glance, to seem to say: “Oh, well, of 
course, if that’s it! Please forgive my 
bringing you here—and how stupid of 
me, anyway!” 

“T don’t see what has got into you, 
Blanche,”. her husband went on peev- 
ishly. “You’ye always wanted some 
good pearls, and I’ve always meant you 
should have them. These—I’m no con- 
noisseur, of course, but Miss Ovington, 
ere, is, and she says these are beauties. 
As for the money—what utter rot that 
objection is! I don’t claim to be an 
Astor or John D., but I don’t expect to 
feel twenty-five or thirty thousand dol- 
lars!” 

“Of course, they are thousands and 
thousands of dollars cheaper here than 
they would be at home,” ventured Miss 
Ovington, returning to the fray. “You 
ought not to forget that, dear Mrs. 
Dodge, if you really care about the 
price!” 

“They wouldn’t be so much cheaper 
by the time we paid the duty,” answered 
Blanche. But her eyes were softening 
as she looked upon the globules of milky 
beauty and their clasp of diamonds and 
emeralds, 

“Now you let me take care of the 
financial end of this,” Henderson com- 
manded her affectionately, imperiously. 
“The only question for you to decide 
is whether or not you want these pearls 
or some others, and whether you'd 
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rather have the dog collar or the string. 
Pearls you are going to have!” 

She protested a little more; she did 
arithmetical calculations aloud; she 
added duty to the purchase price. 

“Ah, madame is—vat you call eet? 
Puritan!” said the clerk, smiling. It 
was an “English-spoken-here” shop, to 
Blanche’s great relief. “Most of de 
Americaine ladies—dey pay no duty.” 

“I shall pay the duty, of course,” 
announced Mrs. Dodge, and the form 
of the announcement seemed to indicate 
that her decision was made and that 
the pearls had won her against her re- 
solve to be as peevish as possible! 

“Dear Mrs. Dodge, you'll break my 
heart if you pay the. duty on those 
pearls,” said Marcella vivaciously to her 
hostess at dinner that night. “It’s too 
absurd—isn’t it, Mr. Dodge? The duty 
is iniquitous, anyway. I’m a believer 
in free trade from principle, not merely 
from poverty. And—well, you know it 
isn’t fair! No one pays duty except 
dealers, and no one expects to have 
duty paid, except by dealers.” 

“People have been caught trying to 
smuggle in things,” Blanche reminded 
them, “and it certainly hasn’t been 
pleasant for them or their families! 
Besides, I believe in obeying the law. 
Change it if you want to, if you don’t 
believe it is right and just; but obey 
it until you do change it!” 

“Isn’t she the wonderful, stern, little 
idealist?” Miss Ovington appealed to 
Henderson as she passed this admiring 
verdict upon his wife. “But even if 
what you said were sound—and I ad- 
mit it rings as if it were!—don’t you 
see, dear Mrs. Dodge, that there is 
nothing in the world that will so swiftly 
induce the government to change a law 
as to refuse to obey it, to convince 
the administrators of it—the legislators 
or whatever you call ’em who make 
laws—that it is a dead letter, an out- 
grown rule of conduct? 

“T honestly believe,” went on Miss 























please,” she commanded him, dropping her muff as she spoke. 
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Ovington, with a rapt look, as if ‘she 
were gazing upon distant, celestial 
heights, “that we who simply refuse 
to be bound by this silly, unjust, grabby 
law are doing more for the revision 
of the tariff than all the leagues that 
were ever formed, or that ever where- 
as-ed and resolved this and that! Just 
think what it would mean if every re- 
turning American simply refused to 
pay any duty upon what he brought 
home! The whole thing would go in 
no time—the tariff, I mean—and then 
we should be so much farther advanced 
toward a real, universal brotherhood of 
all nations. Don’t you agree with me, 
Mr. Dodge?” 

“There’s a lot in what you say about 
the general breaking of a rule being a 
pretty sure hint to the government that 
it is time to change it,’ agreed Hen- 
derson. 

“Well,” said Blanche decidedly, “I 
feel no call to be a pioneer or a re- 
former in the way you suggest. I shall 
most certainly declare everything I 
have bought when I go home.” 

“If you should change your mind, 
dear lady, let me whisper to you the 
name of the most obliging inspector in 
all the world!” laughed Marcella. 

“You may whisper it to me now,” 
said Henderson. 

“Henderson!” cried his wife sharply. 
“You don’t mean a 

“But I most emphatically do,’ 
Henderson with a knowing air. 

Blanche sat back and looked at him 
with darkening eyes. But presumably 
Miss Ovington whispered it to him. 
For, when the time came for them to 
leave Paris, he had some plain words 
with Blanche. They were very pain- 
ful words for her to hear; she had 
really been enjoying her European trip 
for the past three weeks, the obliging 
Miss Ovington having departed for 
home at that time. 

“Now see here, Blanche,” he said. 
“T shall make out the declaration for 
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all our stuff, and you might as well 
know now as later-that I have no in- 
tention of paying any duty on those 
pearls.” 

“Oh, Hendy!” wailed Blanche. Then 
she said more decidedly: “You will find 
it very hard to live it down if you are 
caught trying to smuggle thirty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of jewels through 
the customs. Remember your position 
in Thomasport.” 

“T shan’t be caught.” 

“What makes you think that you 
won't? You certainly have had no 
experience at this sort of thing.” 

“Very true. But—well, to be quite 
frank, Miss Ovington put me on to a 
little dodge that makes the thing ab- 
‘solutely safe, even if the inspector 
weren't perfectly fixable.” 

“What is the little dodge?” asked 
Blanche dejectedly. 

Henderson hesitated. 
biously at his wife. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid that I shall ex- 
pose you!” she cried impatiently. “Ii 
you're going in for a criminal career, 
I shall stand by you!” 

“Criminal career doesn’t sound very 
pretty,” objected her husband. “Hang 
it all, Blanche, you might be a good 
sport once in a while! You act as if 
I were conspiring to commit murder. 
After all, it’s little more than a joke.” 

“It won’t be such a joke if the prom- 
inent and wealthy manufacturer of 
Thomasport, Pennsylvania, member of 
the board of trade, president of the 
New Thomasport Trust and Loan Com- 
pany, is caught trying to cheat the gov- 
ernment,” persisted Blanche with the 
persistency of a gnat or .a wasp—or 
of a wife, as Henderson was exasper- 
atedly saying to himself. 

Her opposition only strengthened ‘his 
determination to do the thing that had 
seemed so dashing when Marcella de- 
scribed its ease—its positively comic 
ease! Not even the recital by Blanche 
of the titles to honor that he had re- 


He looked du- 
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cently acquired in his native town could 
keep him back from his adventure now. 
“I shan’t be caught!” he said again. 
“The pearls Do you know where 
they will be?” 

“I do not. And perhaps you had 
better not tell me,” replied Mrs. Dodge 
succinctly. 

“What do you think of a ball of 
soap?” asked Mr. Dodge, ignoring her 
suggestion and speaking with an air of 
triumph. 

“A ball of soap?” gasped Mrs. Dodge. 
She looked at him with a new alarm— 
.the alarm of a wife who thinks that 
her husband is going mad before her 
eyes. 

“A ball of soap,” repeated the leading 
citizen of Thomasport, with all the as- 
surance of sanity and with all the jubi- 
lation of genius. ‘“That’s how your 
string of pearls is going in, my dear— 
in my soap box. And if they feel any 
mad desire to look into that—the in- 
spectors—why, there'll be nothing there 
but an innocent cake of soap.” Blanche 
continued to stare at him incredulously. 
“I mean just that. Here—don't you 
see?” He entered the bathroom and 
returned with a large cake of perfectly 
innocuous-seeming soap. “It’s one our 
clever little friend gave me before she 
left,” he elucidated. “It’s hollow.” He 
manipulated it for a few minutes, and, 
true enough, the letters that formed the 
encircling words, “Savon Parisien Par- 
fumé d’Ambre” slowly spread wide— 
wide and wider, and revealed the fact 
that they were but part of a shell in- 
geniously coated with- soap. Blanche 
raised her fascinated eyes from the con- 
trivance to her husband’s face. 

“T can’t believe that this is you, Hen- 
derson,” she said soberly. “I can’t! 
And—TF hate to say it, but it’s the truth! 
—TI shall never have a bit of pleasure 
in wearing those pearls. Never!” 

“Well, I shall have pleasure in seeing 
you wear them,” retorted Henderson. 
“And I shall have pleasure in saving 
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sixty per cent duty on them.” He had 
flushed, however, at the woebegone look 
in her eyes. “I wish you wouldn’t be 
such a kill-joy, Blanche. You’ve con- 
trived to spoil this holiday for me—the 
first real holiday I’ve ever had, at that 
—with your constant doldrums. As for 
discovery—there’s no chance of it. 
Miss Ovington knows the surveyor 
very well—went to school with his wife 
and all that—and she is going to man- 
age to have us assigned an inspector 
she’s known how to handle for years. 
You leave it all to your Uncle Hendy!” 

“T don’t like that woman. I don't 
trust her. I—I think I hate her!” cried 
Blanche, with sudden vehemence. ‘Oh, 
I’m tired of pretending! I am jealous 
of her! I think she’s a beast and a pig 
and a—and a ” And Blanche threw 
herself upon her lounge with the be- 
ginnings of an attack of hysterics—the 
first to which she had ever treated Hen- 
derson in the whole period of their ac- 
quaintance. 

But they did not frighten him. He 
had heard the words that preceded 
them, and he read his gasping, sobbing, 
strangling wife a sharp lecture on the 
sin of jealousy, on the. crime of un- 
charitable judgment, before he turned 
to get her a glass of water. As it hap- 
pened, he had struck accidentally upon 
a cure for her condition. She sat up- 
right and waved away the glass of 
water. 

“I’m glad I said it!’ she cried. “I’m 
glad I said it! I tell you she lives by her 
wits! She lives dishonestly. Don’t I 
know that she gets a rake-off from all 
those places to which she dragged me 
for clothes? Don’t I know that all her 
ultra clothes are the commission she is 
paid for touting for this dressmaker and 
that? Don’t I know that she and that 
miserable aunt of hers simply batten 
off traveling Americans—breakfast, 
lunch, dine, and sup off them in return 
for ‘6 
“You speak as if they were canni- 


























bals.”” Henderson stemmed the tide of 
her eloquence. 

“Don’t you suppose I know how she 
insinuates herself into good houses at 
home, how she visits in places where 
they snub her, how she sponges and 
soaks away what she can, how Oh, 
why doesn’t she go to work?” 

“Your plain, unadulterated attack of 
jealousy—unfounded jealousy if ever 
jealousy was unfounded in the world! 
—has led you into a pretty exhibition 
of meanness and ingratitude toward a 
woman who has shown you nothing but 
kindness,” asserted Mr. Henderson 
Dodge severely. . 

“She’s been paid for her kindness— 
both by the concerns she is agent for 
and by you and me, and you know it 
well enough!” retorted Mrs. Dodge, no 
longer at pains to keep up appearances, 
and descending into the naked ugliness 
of a vulgar quarrel with the sense that 
it would be a relief to her nerves. 

3ut the arrival of a caller put a pe- 
riod to their dispute, and Henderson 
took care that it was not resumed. A 
few days later they sailed for New 
York. 

The declarations that Mr. Henderson 
Dodge made were, with one damning 
exception, as complete as his wife’s 
most puritanical mood could desire. 
The pearls were the only really valua- 
ble thing they had brought; the dresses, 
the gloves, the hats, and the trinkets 
for gifts had not been so very numer- 
ous Or so very expensive, and all of 
these Henderson entered with an exact- 
ness that seemed to his wife almost more 
deceitful than his single omission— 
it was so painstakingly, so misleadingly 
careful and accurate, so blatantly hon- 
est! Not a brooch for the maids, not a 
pair of gloves for the gardener’s chil- 
dren, was neglected. And all the time 
Blanche looked at him and sighed 
in her heart. Had she been married to 
a complete and utter stranger all these 
years? : 
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While she stood with their luggage 
under the sign of the letter D, waiting 
Henderson’s return from the deputy 
surveyor’s desk, halfway down the pier, 
with an inspector in tow, there bore 
down upon her a vision in the most 
swagger of autumn tailor-made: suits, 
the most dashing of toques, the pretti- 
est of velvet muffs—Miss Marcella 
Ovington. : 

“Dear Mrs. Dodge! What a sur- 
prise!” cried the young woman fer- 
vently. “But aren’t you returning be- 
fore you expected? No? Why——” 
She frowned and bit her lip anxiously 
as Mrs. Dodge, after a civil, but cold, 
greeting, answered that they were re- 
turning quite as they had planned. 

“That’s queer,’ said Marcella, look- 
ing worried. “I was sure it was the 
Marseilles you were coming on. I 
wrote Mr. Dodge only last week, warn- 
ing him Oh, this is too bad!” 

“What is the matter? And didn’t 
you come down to meet us?” 

“No. I am looking for a cousin— 
Miss Zabriskie. I must hurry on and 
try to find her. Fortunately there are 
seldom many Zs. I was too late for 
intercepting her as she came ashore. 
But Oh, this is all most unfortu- 
nate!” 

“What is unfortunate?” Blanche felt 
her tongue rather. dry. and inclined to 
cleave to the roof of her mouth. 

“T’'ll tell you.” Marcella seemed to 
take a sudden resolution. “You know 
that trick I showed your husband?” 
Blanche nodded. ‘Well, there’s a 
chance of discovery. Some one found 
a man—a dealer—using the soap meth- 
od last month. The examination is 
terribly searching since. Wait a min- 
ute. I see Mr. Dodge coming. He’s 
coming with Broxton, not the inspector 
I asked to have assigned to you at all! 
How perfectly maddening! But Brox- 
ton is buyable—wait a minute.” 

She dashed up to the approaching 
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Henderson Dodge, whose face lighted 
at sight of her. 

“May I have just a moment with 
you?” she asked, after a swift brushing 
aside of greetings. And then, with- 
drawing a little, she spoke in a low 
voice. 

“There’s a chance of discovery— 
Mrs. Dodge can teli you later how it 
comes about,” she said in her subdued, 
eager tones. “I am terribly cut up 
about it all. But—it will be easy to fix 
it—easy for me, not for you. Informa- 
tion has been received about your pur- 
chase of the pearls—my friend, the sur- 
veyor’s wife, let that much out the other 
afternoon when I called on her. It was 
that clerk who told—you remember 
him? So many foreign salespeople are 
in the employ of our customs depart- 
ment, it’s disgusting! However, Brox- 
ton is purchasable. Don’t you try to 
bribe him, though—you’re probably be- 
ing watched! But I’li hand him two or 
three hundred dollars * 

“A thousand,” whispered Henderson 
Dodge, in a cold perspiration of terror. 

She looked her admiration. ‘That 
will be better, but I haven’t it. Can 
you She broke off as Henderson’s 
hand went to his pocket. It was one 
of the prides and glories of his recent 
affluence to carry large sums of money 
on his person. “As unobtrusively as 
possible, please,” she commanded him, 
dropping her muff as she spoke. Hen- 
derson stooped to restore it. She felt 
the crisp crackle of bank notes. ‘“Per- 
haps it won’t be necessary,” she mur- 
mured. “I'll call on Mrs. Dodge 
Where will you be? Oh, the Vander- 
bilt! I remember. I am so sorry about 
the muddle!” 

“Why, you’ve been a perfect brick!” 
he declared, as she glided down the 
pier, first saying an unobtrusive word 
or two to Broxton, who nodded intelli- 
gently. 

Henderson Dodge and his wife stood 
beside their luggage and watched what 
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seemed to be a very thorough overhaul- 
ing of it, a very systematic comparison 
of its contents with the statement filed 
by Mr. Dodge. Finally Broxton raised 
his intelligent eyes and said: 

“Are you sure, Mr. Dodge, that this 
declaration as filed is a complete record 
of all that you are bringing in? Was 
nothing—er—forgotten ?” 

“What do you mean, sir?” demanded 
Mr. Dodge, a trifle blusteringly. 

“Nothing but what I say, sir. Have 
you overlooked or forgotten anything? 
If you have, an opportunity will be 
granted you to make any correction you 
may wish.” 

“T wish to make no correction. My 
declaration stands as filed. And I 
should like to say, sir 4 

“Think very carefully, Mr. Dodge, 
if you please. We have had informa- 
tion as to certain purchases—a certain 
purchase—that I do not find listed on 
your declaration. Do you wish to 
amend the declaration? If you do, you 
have only to step back to the customs 
desk, and an opportunity will be given 
you.” 

“What does the man mean?” Mrs, 
Henderson Dodge threw in this ques- 
tion with an air of sorely tried patience 
which her husband, even in the intense 
complication of his sentiments, could 
not but notice and commend. “Can't 
you say plainly what we have, in your 
opinion, forgotten?” She had an ad- 
mirably haughty manner. 

“A pearl necklace, price one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand francs, pur- 
chased on August eighth at Le Fevre & 
Pardieu’s on the Rue de la Paix, duty 
sixteen thousand, seven hundred dollars. 
You have not declared any such neck- 
lace?” 

Henderson Dodge’s mind swam. He 
gazed at Broxton wildly. Did the man 
not know that he was.to receive a hand- 
some bonus for an obliging blindness 
and dumbness in this matter? Had not 
Miss Ovington succeeded in conveying 
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Surprise took possession of his features. 


that information to him? The fellow 
had shown no especial interest in the 
contents of his traveling case, as yet, 
anyway. Perhaps Oh, what should 
he do? 

“You don’t deny the purchase?” went 
on the bewildering Mr. Broxton, with 
a sort of mechanical indifference of 
manner. 

“We don’t deny the purchase,” struck 
in a perfectly composed voice at Hen- 


The cake eventually parted in two equal divisions of pure soap. 


derson’s elbow. It was that of his wife, 
who spoke with weary self-possession. 

“Tt is not declared here, ma’am,” 
stated Broxton. ‘And your husband 
has refused to amend his declaration.” 

“It isn’t declared,” stated Mrs. 
Dodge politely, while Henderson, push- 
ing his cap back from his bedewed 
forehead and seating his exhausted 
form upon a “passed” trunk, stared un- 
believingly at her, “because, after all, 
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we didn’t keep it. Henderson’”—she 
turned to her spouse, whose eyes were 
positively agog now, and spoke with the 
sweet imperiousness of the American 
wife—“why don’t you tell the man that 
we decided not to keep the pearls and 
returned them to Le Fevre & Pardieu’s 
the day before we sailed?” 

Round-eyed, incredulous, her hus- 
band gazed at her. She met his stare 
with a pleasant, frank directness. He 
sighed, moistened his lips, and an- 
swered: “Yes, that was it. We didn’t 
keep them. We returned them the day 
before we sailed to Le Fevre & Par- 
dieu’s. And that’s why we didn’t de- 
clare them.” 

“Sorry, sir, but we'll have to search 
farther. Our information was—er— 
very straight.” 

So, ignominiously, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henderson Dodge were returned to the 
steamer and were handed over to an 
inspector and an inspectress respective- 
ly. They were strangely, almost guiltily 
silent, the inspectors thought. Still si- 
lence and bluster are alike poor indica- 
tions of guilt or innocence, they knew. 
But the most relentless survey was use- 
less. Not a pearl lurked anywhere upon 
them, ; 

Henderson spoke more angrily, more 
confidently, now. But Mrs. Dodge was 
still silent, though with a perfect air of 
assurance. Back on the pier, the in- 
spection of the personal, traveling bag- 
gage was undertaken, and very search- 
ing it was. By and by, it reached Hen- 
derson’s soap box. From that ivory 
recess a large cake of soap was drawn. 
Henderson mopped his brow. His wife 
surveyed the scene with faint, scornful 
amusement. 

The inspector, producing a knife to 
facilitate operations, began cutting 
through the letters that banded the cake. 
He cut on and on. Surprise took pos- 
session of his features. The cake 
eventually parted in two equal divi- 
sions of pure soap. There was no mere 
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shell in this matter. The blood rushed 
in a reviving flood through Henderson 
Dodge’s veins at the sight; never had 
he thought to look upon a cake of soap 
with such positive tenderness, such deep 
devoutness, as he looked upon that one, 
lying in two pieces on Inspector Brox- 
ton’s capable knees. His triumphant 
glance traveled from the cake of soap 
to the face of his: wife; it still bore 
the rather becoming expression of half- 
contemptuous boredom. 

And now there were reluctant apolo- 
gies from the department officers, and 
certain high words from Mr. Hender- 
son Dodge. And finally the travelers 
from Thomasport went toward their 
taxi and drove to their hotel. But not 
until the safety of their own apartments 
was reached did Henderson Dodge dare 
say to his wife: 

“For Heaven's sake, Blanche, ex- 
plain!” 

“It was the truth,” replied Blanche, 
a little tremulous now. “I took it back 
the day before we sailed. I dug it out 
of its soapy case and took it back. 
I Oh, Hendy, I couldn’t bear to 
have you smuggling! And [ couldn’t 
bear my pearls to come from—that 
woman! So I took them back. Please 
don’t be angry with me!” 

“Angry!” ejaculated Henderson. 
“Angry! Good Lord!” He put chis 
arm around his wife’s waist. “Angry!” 
he said explosively again. 

“What I wonder is—what she really 
is!” said Mrs. Dodge, after a pause, a 
very comfortable pause to her. 

“She’s a damned little blackmailer, 
if you want my opinion,” said her hus- 
band, with a bitter recollection of a 
thousand dollars gone. “But I don’t 
see yet how she works it.” 

That lack of information the after- 
noon’s papers were destined to remedy. 
For there was an exciting tale of the 
arrest of a “special customs agent’? on 
a charge of extortion. And the special 
customs agent proved to be none other, 
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by her photograph, than the agreeable 
young woman whom the Dodges had 
known as Marcella Ovington, though 
the customs service knew her as Ina 
Sperry. Unfortunately, Miss Sperry, 
or Ovington, had not been content to 
take her apportioned share of the duties 
and the fines imposed upon those smug- 
gling cases which she was the means of 
bringing to the attention of the customs 
department, but, bitten by the get-rich- 
quick bee, she had sought in another 
case to do exactly what she had tried 
to do in that of the Dodges—subtly to 
blackmail for money for silence, after 
she had already sold the evidence to her 
employer, the government. 

jut there had been complaints— 
vague, unauthenticated complaints, for 
who desired to declare himself a law- 
breaker for the sake of bringing Miss 
Sperry to book?—as to the secret 
agent’s method. And when the volume 
of vague rumor had reached the ear of 
authority, it had acted. The preceding 
spring had seen, en route for Europe, 
a certain Miss Ziegler who had man- 
aged to run afoul of Miss Sperry. She 
had allowed Miss Sperry to induce her 
to try a little smuggling; she had ac- 
cepted Miss Sperry’s guidance to lace 
shops in Brussels ; she had allowed Miss 
Sperry to witness every purchase she 
made up to within a few weeks of her 
And to her Miss Ovington- 


return. 
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Sperry had hastened on the morning 
after she had managed to indicate to 
Broxton that the Dodges were the per- 
sons whose luggage was to be searched 
for the pearls concerning which she had 
lodged information, and after she had 
deftly extracted a little ready money 
from Henderson Dodge. She tried the 
same tactics upon the amiable Miss 
Ziegler; but, unfortunately for her fi- 
nancial scheme, Miss Ziegler .was-a de- 
tective, the decoy who had been set to 
bring about Miss Sperry’s undoing. 

Henderson read the story in the aft- 
ernoon paper. He handed it over to 
Blanche. His face was suffused with 
shamed color. 


“She certainly played me for a 


‘sucker, all right, all right, didn’t she?” 


he asked. 

Blanche smiled faintly and shook her 
head. “I never liked her,” she an- 
nounced supererogatorily. 

“T tell you what it is, old lady,” said 
Henderson. “You've saved me from a 
pretty nasty mess—and from looking a 
darn fool in the bargain!. Put on your 
bonnet. We're going to walk up the 
avenue to Tiffany’s. You're going to 
wear your pearls home to Thomasport 
to-night—your pearls picked out by no 
one but yourself and the poor idiot 
you’re married to! What d’you say?” 

What Blanche said was: “Oh, 
Hendy.!” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


AP’N AARON SPROUL, wear- 
ing the frock coat that he wore 
each Sunday when he walked up 

and down the left-hand aisle of the 
Methodist church with the collection 
plate, paced the platform of the Scotaze 
railroad station. 

With him paced a rather ponderous 
gentleman who wore the frock coat that 
incased him when he took up the col- 
lection in the right-hand aisle of the 
church, 

Behold in these two the stewards of 
the local Methodist parish, devoting 
themselves to an official mission. 

Mission: To meet and greet in be- 
half of the church body the new pastor, 
whom the conference had set over 
them, and to install that reverend gen- 
tleman and his spouse in the parsonage. 

“T hope you’re going to perk up and 
look a little more cheerful when the 
new minister steps off the train, Cap’n 
Sproul,” ventured his associate, Mr. 
Luther Bradwick. “I’m afraid it’s as 


you say—you do not enjoy your new 
work in the church.” 








VICTOR PERARD 


“T ain’t no more fit for this place than 
carpet tacks is fit to season plum duff 
with—and you and the rest ought to 
know it.” 

“But after you have consented to 
take the position, you ought to be recon- 
ciled—and I’m sure you will be,” chided 
Mr. Bradwick. 

“I knew a feller that consented to 
have his leg amputated—when they said 
they was going to do it anyway—but 
he wasn’t reconciled.” 

“We must make sacrifices in this sad 
world.” 

“That’s the war cry of gangs that go 
around in this life unloading thankless 
jobs onto other people. I want to tell 
you right now, Bradwick, that I ain’t 
the kind that is‘cal’lated to decorate a 
church society, and I wouldn’t be a 
steward if you and the rest of them 
critters and my wife and all the old 
ladies in the church hadn’t surrounded 
me and daubed so much gab molasses 
onto me that I couldn’t either run away 
or fly away. I don’t want to be accused 
of starting a riot in a church, so I 
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won't try to resign just now until I’m 
feeling less ugly. I will sneak out later 
on, when they ain’t looking. I’m apt to 
bust things when I begin to kick loose 
and somebody is holding me in.” 

“To go ahead and do the things in 
this world that we do not want to do,” 
stated Mr. Bradwick, “‘is the discipline 
the human soul needs. I try to feel 
that this is so. It is ry philosophy. 
Cap’n Sproul, perhaps you think I am a 
happy and contented man. It is not so.” 


The cap’n looked Mr. Bradwick over ' 


without especial interest.. He saw a 
plump man of forty, pink-cheeked, and 
radiating a sort of unctuous cordiality. 
He knew that as money lender, general 
broker, agent, and dickerer around the 
countryside, Mr. Bradwick was “well 
fixed” financially. 

“It is the natural fate of man to be 
discontented,” Mr. Bradwick went on. 
“But when I hear a man like you take 
on about some little petty tribulation, 
I cry out in my heart: ‘O ye of little 
understanding!’ ”’ 

“What's the matter—somebody try- 
ing to get money from you at less than 
eight per cent?” inquired the cap'n, not 
relishing the other’s disdainful refer- 
ence to that “petty tribulation.” 

“T have never made a confidant of 
anybody as yet, Cap’n Sproul. But you 


are a man of the world—and you have | 


become my associate steward. I feel 
like opening my heart to you, for I be- 
lieve you will respect a confidence.” 

“T have always made it a special 
point,’ demurred Cap’n Sproul, “to 
close my main hatch tight on the secret 
proposition.” 

“Exactly! That, I suppose, is nau- 
tical talk meaning that you will not dis- 
close a confidence.” 

“No, sir! It is nautical talk meaning 
that I don’t want any secrets lugged 
over my rail and stowed in my hold. 
If you tell me, then you’ll go and tell 

, somebody else and somebody else will 
j blow it—and then you'll come howling 
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around and lay it to me giving it away. . 
That’s always been my luck.” 

“T shall not tell this to anybody else. 
But there comes a time when a man 
has to confide in some one. I don’t 
know just why I feel impelled at this 
moment to confide in you ee 

“You better go up to the other end — 
of the platform and hold on tight till 
the spasm is over,’ advised Cap’n 
Sproul. “I don't want to listen to your 
troubles. I’m busy nussing my own.” 

But Mr. Bradwick was not to be put 
off in that fashion. 

“You and others see only one side of 
me,” he averred. “You see a man go- 
ing through life gayly.” 

The cap’n, who knew something 
about Mr. Bradwick’s methods with the 
unfortunates who owed him money, 
wanted to interpolate “gouging,’ but 
held back. 

“Under this business exterior I hide 
the sentiment of a poet and the romance 
of youth. It is there, that romance, be- 
cause I have never used it—never ex- 
hausted it. It is virgin ore—the love 
I am capable of bringing forth from 
myself and offering to some one. It is 
all there, untouched.” 

Cap’n Sproul halted, set his hands on 
his hips, and surveyed his associate with 
suspicion.and interest. 

“You'd better get into the shade,” he 





advised. “Or else put a burdock leaf 
into your hat. You're getting sun- 
struck.” 


“Don’t irritate me at this moment of 
my mental anguish by such fiddle-de- 
dee remarks, sir. Haven’t you got 
heart and soul enough to understand 
what I mean?” 

“Guess I’m kind of dull.” 

“But haven’t you got any sympathy 
for a man that’s in the state I’m in?” 

“When a married man with three 
children—two of ’em pretty nigh grown 
up—talks like a seventeen-year-old, 
lovesick girl, he doesn’t need sympathy 
—he’d better take a fan, a dish of cold 

















lemonade, and a newspaper with some 
good lively political editorials in it, and 
go away and set down under an apple 
tree and remember that ’twas under that 
kind of a tree that Adam made a cussed 
fool of himself.” 

The cap’n stumped off, but Mr. Brad- 
wick hurried after him. 

“T don’t want you to misunderstand 
me. This isn’t frivolous folly. I know 
I’m married—you don’t have to remind 
me of that. I married soon after I was 
twenty-one—a woman who was five 
years older than I was. A good woman! 
I taught the high school and she taught 
the grammar school in the same build- 
ing. We went to teachers’ conventions 
together. She was always a masterful 
woman—she reached out and took me. 
She’s my wife—that’s right! But, good 
heavens, she has never forgot that she 
was a school-teacher for ten years. She 
school-teaches to-day in our home, and 
ever since we’ve been married she has 
had me in the primary class—and talks 
to me as if I were ten years old and 
needed instruction and discipline.” 

The cap’n gave Mr. Bradwick a side 
glance which suggested that perhaps 
Mrs. Bradwick was wise in her day 
and generation, but he did not inter- 
rupt. The impulsive confider seemed to 
be unable to check himself, even though 
it was apparent that he was not receiv- 
ing much sympathy from his grim lis- 
tener. 

“Mrs. Bradwick is a most excellent 
woman, I repeat. She is admirable as 
president of the suffrage club, she is 
fearless as president of the temperance 
league, she is tireless as chief executive 
of the Dorcas society. But, confound it 
all, when it comes to love and tender- 
ness and romance, I ain’t married at 
all, Cap’n Sproul! I’m an honorary 
member of a lot of women’s clubs— 
that’s about all. And inside here’”—he 
pounded his fist upon the outside of his 
frock coat—“I’m hiding a yearning for 
love and romance.” 
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“If you’re loaded up with that, I’d 
jettison cargo when nobody is looking,” 
advised the cap’n. “It’s dangerouser’n 
dynamite.” 

“But I can’t do it—it’s a part of my 
nature. I’ve got to have something to 
nurse—something to look forward to.” 

“IT must say that’s nice talk to hear 
from a man that’s an officer of a church 
and is here waiting for our new elder!” 

“There are some emotions that a man 
cannot control, Cap’n Sproul. My wife 
has just dealt me a cruel. blow—though 
I repeat that she is an excellent woman 
according to her lights. For years I 
have been secretly penning a book of ro- 
mantic poems—the innermost thoughts 
of my soul. I entitled those poems: 
‘Sipping From the Flowers Along Life’s 
Pathway.’ The other day she found 
them in my desk and burned them up. 
Can any man endure to have his heart 
and soul stamped on in that way?” 

Cap’n Sproul, distinctly ill at ease, 
moved away. This amazing ebullition 
from the Shylock of Scotaze fairly 
knocked him off his mental pins. 

“T am talking this over with you be- 
cause just now my heart is overflow- 
ing—because you have been around the 
world so much that you must have a 
broad viewpoint,” insisted Bradwick, 
catching step with his associate. 

“I don’t want to hurt your feelings, 
but this kind of talk seems about as 
sensible to me as trying to scoop up 
soft soap with a knitting needle,” 
snapped the cap’n. “I wish you’d get 
onto another topic.” 

“T suppose I’ll be able to control my- 
self pretty soon,” faltered Mr. Brad- 
wick. “But every now and again the 
injustice of it all swells up in me. She 
was a masterful woman and she reached 
out and took me. And right then there 
was budding in me the first flowers of 
affection. If I had been let alone, that 
affection would have ripened.” 

“Picked you while you was green, 
eh?” 
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“I’m trying to tell you that I had a 
pupil in my school who would have 
made life happy for me—I’m sure of 
it. But she was much younger—I was 
waiting—I could not show my love to 
a pupil. And now I look back and see 
what might have been if I had not al- 
lowed a masterful woman to have her 
way. 
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man who came down the car steps wore 
a white necktie, and a frock coat flapped 
around his slim shanks. His face was 
pale, and the corners of his mouth 
drooped, and he stuck a limp hand into 
the cap’n’s grip—a hand whose loose 
metacarpals and phalanges seemed to 
the cap’n like whalebones stuffed into 
an eelskin. His whole personality ap- 





Mrs. Babb looked somewhat startled in a languid way. 


“Young and fair with cornsilk hair— 
Delora—Delora! 

Now I wonder where, oh, where 

In this world of woe and care 

Is my——” 


Up the track a rude locomotive 
hooted. 

“Thank the Lord!” cried Cap’n 
Sproul. “I'll be glad to see a Methodist 
minister.” 

The cap’n had a seaman’s eye for 
rig, and the moment he spotted his man 
he was glad to note that the new min- 
ister conformed to his notions of how 
a parson should look and dress. The 
7 


pealed to Cap’n Sproul’s sense of the 
obvious; he would have resented a bob- 
tailed coat or a colored necktie as he 
would have resented a square sail on 
a schooner. 

Therefore, he greeted the new arrival 
with official cordiality. 

But when he passed+the clergyman 
on to Mr. Bradwick, he found that gen- 
tleman was paying no attention to the 
limp hand the cap’n was conveying to 
his associate’s palm. Bradwick was 
staring over both their heads at a wom- 
an who was coming down the car steps. 
A strange flush suffused his pink cheeks 
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and dyed the back of his fat neck. She 
was thin and lackadaisacal arid a lot of 
very light hair was fluffed under her 
broad hat. The cap’n was obliged to 
poke his brother steward with consid- 
erable violence in order to make him 
pay any attention to the pastor. 

“And now, brothers, let me present 
you to my dear consort, Mrs. T. Silli- 
man Babb,” said the minister. 

Mr. Bradwick elbowed the cap’n 
away. 

“We don’t need any introduction,” 
he cried, his voice fluttering. “Oh, to 
think of meeting you again in this way 
after all the years!” 

Mrs. Babb looked somewhat startled 
in a languid way. This plump man who 
had rushed at her and taken both her 
hands seemed to betray something more 
than the cordiality of a church steward. 

“Your name was upon my lips only 
a few moments ago,” gasped Mr. Brad- 
wick, and then he choked in an apoplec- 
tic way, for he realized that he was put- 
ting himself into a hole. The cap’n 
and the minister and the lady were 
staring at him in frank astonishment. 
“T mean that we were speaking of our 
good fortune in having the Reverend 
and Mrs. Babb come to us,” he faltered. 
“But it cannot be that you have forgot- 
ten me?” he implored, releasing the 
lady’s hands,-for she did not seem to 
echo any of his enthusiasm. 

“You do look natural,” 
fessed. 

“Your teacher—your old high-school 
teacher—Luther Bradwick!” 

“Good land!” ejaculated Mrs. Babb. 
“Of course! But you’ve grown so—so 
stout !” 

Mr. Bradwick looked a little disap- 
pointed, for this lady once so “fair with 
cornsilk hair” showed as little emotion 
at meeting him again, “after all the 
years,” as if she had been greeting the 
grocery boy. 

“°Tis sweet and dear to meet the 
friends of yore,” stated the pastor with 


she con- 
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flat, listless, and patronizing tone. “And 
now you may conduct the weary travel- 
ers to the parsonage.” 

“We're going to take care of you at 
my house till you get your furniture all 
here ready for housekeeping,” said Mr. 
Bradwick. He began to hustle them to 
the waiting carriage. ‘‘To think that, 
after all the years, we should meet again 
like this!’ There will be the old school 
days to talk over again.” 

But when he motioned the cap’n to a 
seat in the carriage, the old mariner 
shook his head. 

“Having plenty of time and the han- 
kering for the same, I guess I’ll walk.” 

“It’s Delora,” hissed Bradwick in his 
fellow steward’s ear. “And to think 
that I was just wondering where, oh, 
where in this world of care she might 
be roaming!” 

The cap’n gave him a stare that re- 
quired no words to make its meaning 
clear and stumped off up the street. 

“And now tell me all about the new 
minister and his wife,” pleaded the 
cap’n’s wife when he arrived home. 

“The minister is timbered and rigged 
according to the regular specifications,” 
reported the steward. “He couldn’t be 
anything except a minister if he tried 
to be. There ain’t going to be no trou- 
ble with him—none at all.” 

“But, for mercy’s sake, you ain’t 
leaving out his wife, are you?” 

“T ain’t making comments on things 
I don’t know anything about.” 

“But why shouldn’t you say the min- 
ister’s wife is all right?” 

“She may be all right.” 

“Then say so.” 

“Her top-hamper ain’t snugged in 
right—too much fluffy hair. She car- 
ries too much sail aloft and needs more 
ballast.” 

“Aaron, a minister doesn’t have to 
wear a white necktie to be a good man 
—and a minister’s wife these days 
doesn’t have to dress like a dowdy. You 
mustn’t be so old-fashioned.” 



















“Have had them notions pounded 
into me about ministers and can’t get 
rid of ’em,” declared the cap’n. “And 
you pass the word around the Metho- 
dist parish that they’d better begin to 
look for a steward to take my place. 
I’m going to resign.” 

“Everybody wants you in the. posi- 
tion, Aaron. They won't let you re- 
sign.” 

Cap’n Sproul took off his frock coat 
and hung it in the closet. 

“Tf they’d rather have a riot than a 
resignation, you tell ’em it’s up to 
them,” he stated. 

But when she pressed him for rea- 
sons, he was discreetly silent. He was 
not exactly sure in his own mind. But 
as he viewed the situation, the combina- 
tion of Luther Bradwick and his ro- 
mantic hankerings and this reappear- 
ance of the fair Delora—even though 
wedded to a parson—suggested trouble. 
Cap’n Sproul, having a fairly good in- 
sight into his own disposition, knew 
that he would not be any kind of an or- 
nament to a church row. 

3ut somehow matters did not work 
out according to his apprehensions or 
his mental predictions, and no kind of a 
prophet—even a prophet of ill—relishes 
a setback. 

In the first place, the Methodist par- 
ish accepted his resignation with much 
equanimity. The cap’n had become ac- 
customed «to being urged, coaxed, ca- 
joled, and pushed into positions of 
prominence in Scotaze. He gasped 
when nobody urged him to stick as 
steward of the church. Mr. Bradwick 
beamed effulgently when the cap’n 
arose in church meeting and asked to 
be relieved of his duties. The pastor 
smiled patronizingly and announced 
that the vote seemed to be unanimous. 

“T might have supported you more 
strongly for steward, Cap’n Sproul,” he 
was informed by Mr. Bradwick later, 
“but I had put you to the test and had 
found you lacking in human sympathy. 
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A hard, cold man who is intolerant of 
the deeper sentiments of the heart and 
soul is not a proper person to dominate 
in spiritual matters. Tenderness of un- 
derstanding is needed. Of course, I 
realize that your life on the sea has 
hardened you. I am sorry.” 

“You needn’t shed any tears over 
me,” exploded the angry and amazed 
cap’n. “You don’t mean to.say that 
you’re standing there and houting me, do 
you, because I didn’t take holt and lally- 
hoo when you told me your wife burnt 
up that fool po’try ?” 

“T tested you in the deeper feelings 
and found you wanting. I prefer to say 
no more. And I will inform you that 
Mrs. Babb, who is a lady of deep in- 
sight and much spirituality, was instinc- 
tively repelled by your nature the first 
time she laid eyes on you.” 

“Look here, Bradwick. Now I see 
which way the cat’s tail is pointing. 
That tow-headed woman is bossing this 
thing, is she? Driving you and her hus- 
band double-hitch, eh? You make a 
fancy team—a jackass and a sheep.” 

“Do you dare to call me by either of 
those names?” demanded the offended 
steward. 

“You can pick out which one you’d 
like to be called by best and slap it onto 
yourself if you want to.” 

“Sproul, you’re too intolerable a per- 
son for a gentleman to associate with. 
I shall inform Mrs. Babb that her judg- 
ment in regard to you was entirely cor- 
rect. It is fortunate that she has come 
among us with her spiritual insight. 
All of us can safely follow her guid- 
ance.” 

He departed, and the cap’n glared 
after him with lively indignation. 

“T wasn’t intending to mix into this 
thing in any way, shape, nor manner,” 
he informed himself, “but there don’t 
any fluff-topped woman come into this 
town and stick out her tongue at me 
because I won’t roll over and play dead 
for her.” 














From that time on, as a self-consti- 
tuted committee of one, keeping his own 
counsel, Cap’n Aaron Sproul busied 
himself very assiduously in a matter 
that was none of his business and from 
which he had at first divorced himself 
with all a seaman’s caution about get- 
ting into trouble. The cap’n did not 
pause to weigh the reasons that injected 
him into the affair; he would not ad- 
mit to himself that he was meddling in 
something that did not concern him. In 
other circumstances he might have 
awakened and informed himself that he 
was getting old and irascible and fussy 
and that because a lady with yellow 
hair had taken a woman’s miff at him 
that fact did not constitute him her 
guardian. But Cap’n Sproul just then 
happened to be in a mood that too often 
characterizes human nature and makes 
fools of meddlers who argue that they 
have a right to interfere. It is so easy 
to ascribe altruism to a lot of saucy 
actions in this world! 

Mrs. Reverend T. Silliman Babb did 
not appear to interest herself in the 
least in church work. She resolutely 
refused to accept an office in any parish 
clubs or societies. She didn’t go to 
church very often. One day she frank- 
ly told Mrs. Ruetta Bragg the reason 
why. Mrs. Bragg, calling as president 
of the ladies’ auxiliary, found the pas- 
tor’s wife chewing caramels and read- 
ing a novel. 

“I’m so tired of hearing ‘Silly’s’ ser- 
mons over and over. When he settles 
in a new parish, he simply takes his old 
sermons and trims them over, just as 
{ do my hats.” 

“Oh, he does that, does he?” sniffed 
Mrs. Bragg. 

“It’s wonderful what can be done 
with new trimming, either on sermons 
or hats. Have you noticed my hats? I 
used to be a milliner.” 

“It is the sentiment of a good many 
of the church ladies that they’re too 
gay for a minister’s wife,” stated Mrs. 
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Bragg. “You have asked me and so 
I’m telling you.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t make the least bit of 
difference what the ladies think,” re- 
turned Mrs.- Babb blandly. “The 
ladies can boss my husband around, but 
they can’t boss me.” 

“But it is also the sentiment that you 
ought to take some of the leading of- 
fices in the parish and do some work 
for the church.” 

“My husband gets the salary, and it’s 
his place to do the work. Simply be- 
cause I’m married to a minister doesn’t 
mean that I’ve got to run around for 
nothing at the beck and call of every- 
body.” 

‘But the Bible commands you to 
work—it says you must toil in the vine- 
yard.” 

“It also says that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. But really, my dear 
Mrs. Bragg, I do not care about sitting 
here with you and tossing texts back 
and forth. It reminds me of small 
boys playing ball.” 

“Nor I, neither,” snapped her caller, 
rising. “I won't keep you any longer 
from reading that dime novel.” 

In such manner was the gage of bat- 
tle thrown down by Mrs. Bragg, acting 
as champion for the ladies of the auxil- 
iary, and Cap’n Sproul heard the news 
of that encounter with lively interest. 

Then, malice stalking aboard now 
with tongue whetted to a venomous 
edge, he heard other things. 

Not only did he hear, but he saw, 
and so did all Scotaze. 

Steward Luther Bradwick went daily 
to the parsonage, carrying on each arm 
a huge basket filled with the finest prod- 
uce of his kitchen garden. He went 
boldly and openly, and he grinned on 
the glowering cap’n whenever they met. 
The cap’n found something offensive 
and provoking in that smile. He didn’t 
understand exactly what it was. But, 
being tender on the subject, it seemed 
to him that Mr. Bradwick was vaunt- 




















ing something. And 
Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul was never in 
the frame of mind 
when a_ neighbor 
could taunt him 
with impunity, even 
so much as by the 
cock of an eye. 

“I want to tell 
you what every- 
body else in this 
town is saying, 
Bradwick,”’ the 
cap’n blurted one 
day, halting the 
laden parishioner 
and leveling dispar- 
aging finger at the 
garden truck. “You 
ain't doing anything 
to be proud of, and 
I want you to stop 
sneering at me when 
we meet.” 

“What are they 
saying?” inquired 
Mr. Bradwick. 

“That you’re 
making a fool of 
yourself over that 
old flame of yours.” 
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“That is to say, “You ain’t doing anything to be proud of, and I want you to stop 


the stingy old grass- 
hoppers of this 
town, of which you are one, are mad 
because I’m helping out our minister’s 
family with garden sass, seeing that the 
Reverend Babb came here too late to 
get a garden of his own started. [’m 
proud of the people in our church!” 
“I’m a man that’s plain and out- 
spoken—and you can’t fool me,” ex- 
ploded the cap’n. “That garden sass 
is only an excuse. You opened up to 
me once when [ didn’t ask you to. The 
folks in this town are guessing a whole 
lot, but they don’t know the things I 
know. And if you don’t stay at home 
where you belong after this and mind 





sneering at me when we meet.” 


your p’s and q’s, [ll take a hand, for 
sake of the reputation of this town. I 
don’t propose to have fingers pointed at 
a town where I live and pay taxes.” 

Mr. Bradwick held his temper re- 
markably well. 

“It’s easy enough to get along 
smoothly with the people in this towr 
if you’re only a first-class hypocrite 
Cap’n Sproul. Mrs. Babb is not a hypo 
crite and said her say at the start, and 
so she has got the women down on her. 
If she had let ’em boss her and make 
life miserable for her, the way they 
try to do to every minister’s wife, she 
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would have been persecuted and popu- 
lar. As for myself, you’re down on me 
for some reason. I’m a man and I can 


stand your tongue, for you don’t know. 
what you're talking about, and I pity . 


your foolishness in this matter. But if 
you say another word about that lady 
or about the beautiful friendship be- 
tween us, which only we understand— 
both of us being unfortunate—I’ll set 
down these baskets and bat your head 
off.” : 

Cap’n Sproul, knowing men well, 
realized that he had a worthy foeman 
in this stalwart steward of the Metho- 
dist church. 

“Say anything you want to say to 
me, but be careful how you insult by 
one word that lady.” 

“Then I'll say this,” stated the cap’n 
sullenly. “You're infatuated.” 

“You’re a liar.” 

“It ain’t my nature to meddle in 
things outside of my own business.” 

“What are you doing right now?” 

“T’m taking a-stand as a citizen that 
‘ has got into this thing in a peculiar 
way. You confided in me and showed 
me that you ain’t fit to be trusted alone 
in this matter. Now you’re running 
headlong into trouble. I’m disinter- 
ested and I can see how you are headed! 
I ain’t saying anything about the lady, 
except that her talk to other women in 
this town shows that she ain’t serious- 
minded enough for a minister’s wife. 
There’s the town, the church, our gen- 
eral reputation, two families, and other 
things to consider. Therefore, I say, 
I’m taking a stand as a citizen and 
shan’t allow you to make a fool of your- 
self.” 

“Ts that all?” inquired Mr. Brad- 
wick. 

“It ought to be enough.” 

“Then I'll bid you good day, express- 
ing the opinion that you and a number 
of the others in this town better get 
some business of your own to attend to, 
even if it ain’t anything else than whit- 
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tling out holes for chair bottomers to 
weave straws around.” 

“It’s an awful thing to see how lost 
to reason a man is when he is middle- 
aged and gets a love fit onto him,” 
mused the cap’n on his way home. 
“There might be some men in this world 
who are less public-spirited than I am 
who'd say to him: ‘Go ahead to the 
devil, if you want to!’ But I ain’t 
selfish enough to see a man who is 
light-headed about love make a mess of 
his life. I’ve been pushed into this 
thing and now I'll see it through.” 

He met Mrs. Ruetta Bragg while he 
was in this self-sacrificing mood of 
meddlesomeness. 

“You know that I’m a woman who 
is well posted and penetrating,” she in- 
formed. «And I’m talking now to you, 
Cap'n Sproul, as a man of influence in 
this town—a man who wants to see its 
reputation kept up bright and shining 
for the whole world to look at.” 

“Hope I’ve always showed that gen- 
eral disposition,” averred the cap’n with 
humility. 

“You know that we have to deal here 
in this town just now with a frivolous 
woman who even. sneers—and she a 
minister’s wife—about her husband’s 
sermons. That one remark of hers 
placed her with me—and if she’d had 
the tongues of angels and had sung ho- 
sanna after that one remark to me, I 
would never have put out the hand of 
forgiveness and fellowship to her—and 
that’s the kind of an unswerving and 
faithful church member I am,” declared 
Mrs. Bragg with fervor. 

“Tt’s well to take a stand,” agreed the 
cap’n. ‘“There’s something in the Bible 
about forgiveness, but I don’t reckon it 
applies to any such case as this.” 

“Certainly not, Cap’n Sproul. And 
now to the main point. Of course, I 
haven't pried into the secret heart of 
Mrs. Lute Bradwick—it not being my 
nature to stick my nose into another 
woman’s business. She is a woman 
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who don’t wear her feelings on the out- 
side. But I’m just as sure as I am 
that Peter ain’t Paul that she is sorrow- 
ing herself to death over the way her 
husband is carrying on. Of course, on 
the outside where he is concerned with 
that woman, it’s only tug-lugging gar- 
den sass to her. But how often the 
canker is hidden in the rose—or words 
to that effect!” 

“Probably is,” assented Cap’n Sproul, 
still in perfect accord with this ally who 
expressed his sentiments. “But what 
is your idea should be done?” 

“Church maul ’em,” declared Mrs. 
Bragg. ‘‘We ain’t had a good, whole- 
some, thorough, and scientific church 
mauling in this town for more’n twenty 
years—one where things have been gone 
right to the bottom of. This town is 
just ripe and hankering for a church 
mauling. It will open up other matters, 
and, when it’s all over, it will be a good 
thing all round. It will scare off other 
critters who have been hiding things 
and haven’t been found out as yet. 
We'll elect you back into the church 
as steward and then you can start the 
thing.” 

“T won't take the job,” protested the 
cap’n. “The stand I’m taking is against 
opening this thing up to the public. It’s 
going to hurt. That’s why I’ve been 
working on it—to keep it from break- 
ing out and being spread broadcast and 
hurt this town outside. I’m speaking as 
a taxpayer. I’ve got a glimmering of 
an idea how to handle it—but I want 
you and the others to keep still.” 

“I'd advise you to hurry up,” said 
Mrs. Bragg, her lips tightening. “I for 
one am hungry for a church mauling. 
I think it’s time we had one to clear the 
general atmosphere. I won’t guarantee 
to hold ’em back very much longer.” 

Cap’n Sproul did some more deep 
pondering after he had parted from the 
impetuous president of the ladies’ aux- 
iliary. 

“T wish I'd had more time to think it 
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over,” he lamented. “I don’t feel as if 
I'd got the scheme thought out well 
enough to start the cruise. I ain’t sure 
of all the cross-bearings. But I might 
as well slip cable and head into the 
open. If I don’t, they'll up killick with 
that church mauling.” 

Therefore, feeling the need of haste 
and the day being a Tuesday, Cap’n 
Sproul knocked at the parsonage door 
that evening after he had seen the Rev- 
erend T. Silliman Babb depart for the 
regular weekly prayer meeting. Mrs, 
Babb admitted him without revealing 
curiosity or interest in his visit. A cara- 
mel bulged in one of her cheeks and a 
finger was pinched in a book as a 
marker. 

“You may not think it’s any of my 
business, marm, and then again you 
may,” began the cap’n, after he had 
taken his seat on the edge of a chair. 

““T gave up thinking about the ac- 
tions of persons in this town long ago,” 
said the lady, fluffing up her hair. “I’m 
now prepared for almost any kind of 
interference in my private affairs.” 

“Seeing that. you take that attitude 
and are inclined to be tart about it, 
marm, I may as well come right to busi- 
ness, rig taakul, and open the main 
hatch and ask you whether you think it 
is right to tole that soft old jellyfish 
of a Bradwick away from his duties 


‘to his own family.” 


Mrs. Babb, outwardly, was neither 
discomposed nor angered. 

“Do you think I am doing that?” 

“It’s plain to everybody. It’s so all- 
fired plain that they're talking of get- 
ting up a church-mauling bee.” 

Mrs. Babb yawned politely and patted 
her palm on‘her mouth to conceal this 
token of indifference. 

“There don’t neither of you seem to 
realize the state matters has come to,” 
stormed the cap’n. “He grins at me 
and you set there and garp. This whole 
town is in a stew. The Methody church 
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“There don’t neither of you seem to realize the state matters has come to,” stormed the 
in a tornado.” Mrs. Babb yawned politely and patted her 
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cap’n. ‘This whole town is in a stew. The Methody church is rocking like a scow 
palm on her mouth to conceal this token of indifference. 
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is rocking like a scow in a tornado. I 
ain’t here to meddle. I’m here to help.” 

“Well, what do you propose to do?” 

“T had more or less of a speech ar- 
ranged, but you don’t seem to give me 
no chance to say it,” floundered the 
cap’n. “I ain’t holding you as much 
responsible as I am him. I know Lute 
Bradwick. He’s naturally soft. Mid- 
dle-agers get to be that way sometimes. 
Usually they have one spell, and, then 
if they’re cured good and proper, they 
don’t have any relapse. If it hadn’t been 
you, then it might have been somebody 
else. But you came along at just a 
critical time with him. I was talking 
with him and I know. The women here 
think you are to blame. But I ain’t 
inclined to believe all they say. It’s 
mostly him, and he’s in a bad way, and 
I’ve come around to find out if you 
won't help me cure him.” 

“Mr. Bradwick seems to be enjoying 
excellent health, sir. Just what is the 
matter with him and what kind of treat- 
ment do you think he needs?” 

“He needs an almighty stout dose, 
marm. But seeing that you take the 
attitude you do, I’m a little backward 
about asking you to grab in as solid as 
I had planned.” 

“You have been neither bashful nor 
backward up to the present time. Why 
begin now?” inquired Mrs. Babb in 
even tones. 

“What a man in his state of mind 
needs is to be h’isted up and then 
flaiimed down hard, marm. Then he'll 
realize that the old things that are true 
and tried are the best to hang to. I 
take it that, as a minister’s wife, you 
ain’t condoning flirtations.”’ 

“No, nor engaging in them.” 

“Oh, I knew well enough it was all 
Bradwick’s doing—but if a fool man 
ain’t taken care of, he’ll go ahead and 
get a whole community into a stew. 
Now, marm, here’s my notion of how to 
cure him. Write him a letter. Tell him 
that he mustn’t come here again. Tell 
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him you'll run away with him and will 
meet him such and such a place in Bos- 
ton. Better spread it on pretty thick how 
you can’t get along without him. Make 
it romantic. The more romantic it is, 
the sicker he’ll be when he comes to. 
Tell him not to come near you to talk 
it over, but just to hurry right off to 
Boston. He'll go. I know Lute Brad- 
wick. Then write another letter telling 
him what a fool he is, and hand me 
that letter, and I'll go up and meet him 
and preach him the sermon he needs. 
Then he'll see there ain’t any faith to 
be put in romance and all that stuff, and 
he’ll come home and settle down, and 
this town won’t be all ripped apart.” 

“Speaking as a leading citizen who 
has taken this matter in hand, you rec- 
ommend that treatment of a neighbor, 
do you?” 

“It’s the best I can think of on short 
notice, marm. Something has got to be 
done to save this community from being 
tipped upside down—and you know that 
when a church and neighborhood row 
gets started in good earnest, it blasts 
homes and divides families and makes 
enemies. It can ruin a town. That’s 
why you and me have got to get to- 
gether—and save Scotaze.” 

Mrs. Babb looked at the cap’n for a 
long time with an expression that he 
could not fathom. Her brow was wrin- 
kled in thought. 

“The case does seem to require a des- 
perate remedy, viewing the future as 
you paint it,” she said at last. “But if 
I should write such a letter in a good 
cause, it might later come into my hus- 
band’s hands or into the hands of per- 
sons who could use it to ruin me. I 
must be protected.” 

“T'll stand by you,” proffered the - 
cap’n. 

“Then sit down at Mr. Babb’s desk, 
there, and draw up your plan in writ- 
ing. Say that you recommended it after 
finding out that the community threat- 
ened to tear innocent people to pieces, 
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explain that you asked me to write the 
letter, and so forth.” 

“T ain’t afraid to stand behind my 
own propositions,” declared the cap’n, 
sitting down and beginning his toil with 
a pen. 

Mrs. Babb resumed her reading and 
her mastication of caramels and seemed 
to be wholly absorbed. When the cap’n 
had finished, she read the screed care- 
fully and tucked it into her book. 

“Where shall I ask Mr. Bradwick to 
meet me and when, sir?” 

The cap’n named the ladies’ parlor of 
a central hotel in Boston, and suggested 
that about three days from then would 
suit him, seeing that he had some busi- 
ness of his own in the city at that time. 

“Very well, Captain Sproul. I think 
I can make my letter to Mr. Bradwick 
strong enough to induce him to be 
there.” 

“There’s a deep one!” mused the 
cap’n on his way home. “Wimmen 
with hair tinged that color most always 
are. I'll be cussed, come to think it all 
over, if she didn’t tole me on to do about 
what she wanted me to do and never 
made any stir about it. Shows what 
she might do with a soft critter like 
Bradwick. Looking at it one way, I’m 
in a ticklish place where I ain’t got any 
business to be. But after what he said 
to me, I know better’n anybody else 
where it was all leading—and I ain’t 
going to shirk my duty.” 

In grim pursuit of that duty, Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul walked into the ladies’ 
parlor of a Boston hotel a few days 
later. In one corner he found Mr. 
Bradwick, who tried to hide himself in 
the depths of a sofa when the coldly 
reproachful gaze of the Scotaze mentor 
of morals fell on him. 

They were alone in that corner, and 
the cap’n sat down beside Mr. Brad- 
wick and scowled at him and entered 
at once upon the matter in hand. 

“T suppose if I had fluffy cornsilk 
hair and my name was Delora, you 
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wouldn’t be sitting there looking at me 
as if you'd stole a sheep, Bradwick. I 
don’t blame you for meeching. Thought 
you could get infatuated and could de- 
pend on a woman, hey? Thought be- 
cause you had got sappy writing poetry 
and thinking over.old days, that you 
had a license to bust up homes and split 
a decent town wide open, hey? Thought 
you'd be helped in it by a sentimental 
woman with fluffed-up hair, did you? 
Well, here’s just how you can depend 
on a woman.” 

He gave Mr. Bradwick a letter that 
he had received that morning from the 
hand of Mrs. Babb. 

The unhappy man beside him broke 
the seal and read, and ‘groaned. 

“I reckon I know the gist of that 
letter,” commented the cap’n. “She’s 
gone back on you. That’s what hap- 
pens nine cases out of ten in this affin- 
ity business. They'll fool and fiddle- 
de-dee and flirt a little, and then they 
ain’t there when a man depends on ’em. 
I hope that after this lesson you’ve had 
you'll go home and settle down and 
tend out on your family and be a credit 
to the town. That woman didn’t have 
any idea of running away with you. 
She only was enjoying the little fuddle 
of a flirtation—meaning nothing seri- 
ous. That’s the way with all of ’em. 
Now I'll tell you . 

“Oh, for the love of Heaven, stop 
talking to me!” cried the victim. “My 
nerves won't stand it. I’m in awful 
trouble.” 

“Tt’s trouble that will do you good,” 
stated the cap’n blandly. ‘‘A bitter dose 
of medicine, you can call it. That 
woman Hs 

“No matter about the woman. That’s 
past and gone.” 

“You can go right home now and 
settle down and forget your foolish- 
ness.” 

“Go home!” squealed Bradwick. 
“You mean I can go to hell. Don’t 
you understand what has happened? I 
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thought she was going to go away with 
me—far, far away—and of course I 
never expected to show up again. I 
had a hiding place all arranged. I have 
written to my wife, telling her never 
to hunt for me—told her all.” 

“Well, you got busy mighty quick,” 
growled the cap’n, much disconcerted 
by this annoying complication in his 
scheme for the curing of an infatuation. 

“I wrote to Reverend Babb, and sent 
him a check for a thousand dollars so 
as to smooth his feelings.” 

“Of all the cussed ready letter writers 
I ever heard of you certainly gallop 
in first!” yelped the god of this intract- 
able machine. “Have you written a 
pome for the Cuxebexis Herald brag- 
ging about it?” 

“T’ve done worse than that. I 
couldn’t collect in on my mortgages— 
money was tight, and I needed ready 
cash, for she told me to hurry here. 
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Now VER wno—, 


Mr. Bradwick pulled him down on the sofa and kept flapping the letter. 


I’ve been acting as agent for that syn- 
dicate that is going to extend the branch 
railroad. The bank at the shire has 
been cashing small drafts for me, as I 
have paid land damages. Yesterday 
I drew on the syndicate in Chicago for 
ten thousand dollars, and the bank 
cashed the draft. J can never go back 
and explain it. I’m ruined. I’m dis- 
graced, I'll have to go to State prison. 
And it’s all on account of: a woman. 
Why did she ever say she’d go away 
with me?” 

Cap’n Sproul, who had suggested that 
letter, licked dry lips and was silent. 

“All I can do now is keep that ten 
thousand and keep going—going, alone 
and forsaken. If I’d had her with me, 
we could have hidden, and I wouldn’t 
have been found. But now I'll be so 
restless that I'll wander and I'll be 
caught. The syndicate won’t honor that 
draft. The bank will say I’m a thief. 
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Oh, well, I guess I'll commit suicide. 
There’s nothing more to live for.” 

“I’ve heard of men cutting up all 
sorts of capers all of a sudden and 
then getting out of it by saying it was 
temporary aberration or something like 
that,” faltered Cap’n Sproul, his face 
pale, his sense of guilt benumbing him. 
This flareback of a scheme had swept 
him off his feet. 

“That would be a nice fool yarn for 
me to take back to my wife, that min- 
ister, and the bank now, wouldn’t it?” 
sneered Mr. Bradwick. 

“But you can muss yourself up, and 
1'll say I found you here in Boston, 
out of your head and not knowing your 
name—and you can be wild for a few 
days after you get home,” suggested 
the cap’n desperately. ‘I'll lie my head 
off to help you out.” 

‘How does it happen that you’re so 
all-fired interested in this thing, any- 
way?” demanded the steward of the 
Methodist church. “How do you fit 
in? How is it you come here and find 
me and bring me this letter?” 

He shook the missive under the 
cap’n’s nose. The cap’n arose with the 
air of a man who desired to flee, but 
Mr. Bradwick pulled him down on the 
sofa and kept flapping the letter. 

“Perhaps I—I can explain—if I have 
time to think it all over,” stammered 
the purifier of Scotaze morals. 

“How can you explain it? § You 
haven’t read what this letter says about 
you.” A chill ran along the cap’n’s 
spine. “Read this letter, and then see 
whether you can explain your position.” 

He thrust the missive into Cap’n 
Sproul’s unwilling hands. 

“She’s a deep one!’ pondered the 
apprehensive old mariner, as he fumbled 
at the folds of the paper. ‘‘Wimmen 
with that shade of hair most always 
are. I reckon I’ve gone to work and 
knocked the bung out of the scuttle 
butt this time. It’s tetchy business try- 
ing to cure a man that’s infatuated.” 
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He opened the paper and took a 
cursory glance:at it, and blinked his 
eyes. He held it at arm’s length, and 
then brought it close. He wondered 
vaguely what the trouble was with 
his eyesight; his. mental perturbation 
seemed to blur his vision. He stuck 
the letter between his knees and put 
on his spectacles. Then he picked the 
paper up and studied both sides of it. 

“Well,” interrogated Mr. Bradwick, 
“how does she read?” 

“I reckon something mighty bad is 
the matter with me,” confessed the 
cap’n. “I can’t see a word.” 

“You're telling the truth for once in 
your life, for there ain’t anything writ- 
ten there.” 

Cap’n Sproul stared over his spec-. 
tacles into the flaming eyes of Mr. 
Bradwick. 

“Nor I didn’t get any other letter 
from the Reverend Mrs. Babb, either,” 
stated the steward of the church. “But 
she told me all about the devilish scheme 
you and the other meddlers in town 
planned out to insult and disgrace your 
betters. Hold on! I’ve been listening 
to your lecture. Now you listen to 
me.” 

Mr. Bradwick stood up, and put the 
end of his finger very close to the 
cap’n’s nose. 

“Because I had a little innocent 
romance left in my heart, you misun- 
derstood me and everything I did. You 
and the rest in that town of ours 
wouldn’t allow me to show Christian 
spirit and neighborly kindness and act 
toward the minister and his family like 
a church steward should act. You mis- 
judged and you slandered, just because 
you couldn’t help sticking in your noses. 
You made a little innocent garden truck 
into a mountain of iniquity. The Rev- 
erend Babb and his wife and I have 
talked the thing all over, and we de- 
cided to teach the town of Scotaze a 
good lesson. I haven’t done anything 
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to make me ashamed to go back home, 
but if I was in your place, I’d hang 
my head when I walk up street. I have 
posted all the decent folks about you 
and the rest of that gang that is operat- 
ing with you. Now, Sproul, you're 
worth considerable money, and I have 
got the bind on you for plot and slander 
and so forth. You'll remember that 
you put something in writing. You've 
got to settle.” 

“T expect to,” mourned the crest- 
fallen cap’n. “I didn’t have no business 


getting into church matters. I ain’t 
used to such.” 
“You weren’t in church matters— 


you were hunting for an excuse to stir 
up trouble like a lot of other folks 
in this world. You're going to settle 
according to my plan. The Reverend 
Babb says that he likes to have one 
mighty good text to preach from when 
he first takes up his work in a parish— 
a text that will grind the souls of the 
unregenerate and jounce’ ’em down 
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flock, so he says. Next Sunday, Sproul, 
I want to find you in the front pew. 
I shall pass the plate to you first. I 
want you to drop one hundred dollars 
on in plain sight of everybody. I shall 
expect you to see to it that your fellow 
sinners are there to listen, too. Other- 
wise, I shall sue and attach you for 
five thousand dollars libel, plot, and 


slander. A word. to the wise is suffi- 
cient.” 
Cap’n Aaron Sproul, with many 


others, was conspicuously present on 
that memorable Sunday when Reverend 
T. Silliman Babb preached a sermon— 
with documentary evidence to support 
him—that very nearly cured meddling 
forever in Scotaze. Title: “The Mouth 
of Balaam’s Ass and the Noses of Busy- 
bodies.” 

To Hiram Look, after the service, 
Cap’n Sproul acknowledged ruefully 
that he was hit pretty hard. 

“But for that matter,” added the 
cap’n, “it’s an almighty poor sermon, 


where they belong. Then after that anyway, that doesn’t hit me some- 
he always gets along better with his where.” 
A) 


Ceremonial Catastrophes 

EVEREND JOHN BALCOM SHAW, D. D., relates with quiet appreciation 
one of his early ministerial experiences at a wedding, where the best man 
and the maid of honor came bravely forward and took their places directly in 

front of him, as if they were the ones to be married. 
When Doctor Shaw motioned to them to move, they merely changed places 
with each other, evidently thinking each had taken the wrong side; so that when 
the bride and groom arrived, there was really serious confusion in getting the 


party properly placed. 


This so embarrassed the bridegroom that when the minister raised his hand 
at the close of the ceremony to give the wedded pair the customary blessing, the 
happy—or unhappy—man, thinking he was about to congratulate him, seized the 
hand nervously, and began to shake it with vigor and cordiality. 

By this untoward succession of events, the clergyman himself became rat- 
tled, and when he attempted to say that marriage was a divine institution ordained 
in the garden of Eden, he announced instead authoritatively that marriage was 


ordained in the garden of Gethsemane! 


When he related the incident to Doctor Maltbie B. Babcock, Doctor Babcock 
matched the story by saying that once at a wedding, when he intended to say, 
“Let us all unite in prayer,” his tongue played him false, and the astonished 


audience heard him say, ‘Let us all unite in matrimony.” 

































A, Plea for 


Cae Pay lor 


By Hildogarde Lavender 


Author of “The Best~Dtessed Woman,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. B. ASPELL 


HE admonitory household’ essay 
which the Lady of the House 
had been reading was interesting 

and plausible, but, to judge from the 
frown with which she laid it down, not 
altogether convincing. . 

“Why The Parlor?” was its title. 
The Lady of the House turned back to 
the first page of it and skimmed it 
through again, frowning more and 
more. Then she looked about the room 
in which she sat. It was a large room, 
unmistakably of the sort denominated 
“living.” At one end of it her hus- 
band sat, with drawing materials 
stretched before him on a green-felt 
card table. On one side her eldest 
daughter was conducting a voluminous, 
college-girl correspondence at a big 
Dutch desk; at another point, beneath 
the light of a tall lamp, a younger 


daughter wrestled with an intricate pat- 


tern of embroidery. The Lady of the 
House sighed despondently and once 
again scanned the arguments set forth 
in the article she had been reading 
against the perpetuation of the old- 
fashioned parlor. 

The writer of the article plaintively 
demanded to know why the parlor was 
a fetish in so many families. He de- 
scribed it in its various guises—in the 
musty, dim rigidity of its farmhouse va- 
riation: in the solemn, impersonal, for- 


pidding pseudo-grandeur of its middle- 
class, city manifestation; in its over- 
loaded, space-demanding incarnation in 
tiny flats. Why should the human race 
struggle along, he heatedly inquired, 
under such an incubus as this? Why 
should the poor, the simple, the toiling, 
ape the customs of the wealthy? Why 
should they plan their dwelling places 
in terms of palaces? Why should those 
in whose existences there was no de- 


‘mand at all for stateliness burden them- 


selves with an apartment borrowed 
from the manners and customs of the 
stately ? 

He went into the matter very thor- 
oughly, this champion of the abolition 
of the parlor. He told what that space 
would mean if applied to the rooms that 
legitimately belonged to the simple life. 
He drew an enchanting picture of a 
farmhouse kitchen-living room, con- 
structed out of the ruins of parlor and 
dining room. He showed one end of 
it glistening with household utensils 
chosen with an esthetic regard for 
color and hung around the kitchen 
stove; he showed the dining room right 
there, not fifteen feet away from the 
kitchen—a spacious dining room, too, 
with china closets full of blue ware, 
and a hand-braided rag rug beneath the 
well-constructed, admirably finished 
dining-room table. In the farther 




















reaches of that room he showed book- 
shelves, a worktable, a desk, a lounge, 
some easy-chairs. It was full of sun- 
shine by day and of mellow lamplight 





The Lady of the House sighed despondently. 


by night. It was well aired. It had the 
charm of usefulness written all over it 
—perhaps usedness would be a better 
word. It saved the busy housewife’s 
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steps; it concentrated family life; it 
saved fuel; it was altogether a wonder- 
ful and brilliant thing—that scheme for 
abolishing the parlor in a household 
where a parlor was seldom used. 

Not less alluring was the picture that 
he drew of the parlorless apartment, 
in which, the ancient fetish boldly dis- 
regarded, the little, boxlike room was 
incorporated in the dining room, to the 
immense advantage of every depart- 
ment of labor and of social activity. 

“The parlor,” he declared warmly, 
“belongs to a formal mode of life. And 
what has a family living in a thirty-five- 
dollar-a-month apartment to do with 
formal living? They should have no 
merely formal acquaintances; they 
should exchange no merely perfunctory 
visits. Why, therefore, should they be 
burdened with the care and upkeep of 
a parlor—a room devoted to the purely 
perfunctory? Why should they give 
to acquaintances whom they ought not 
to possess space that they need for 
themselves? Why should they not in- 
corporate those extra square feet of 
wall and floor, those additional cubic 
inches of air, to their own everyday, 
every-hour needs? What is more ri- 
diculous, more pitiful, more contempti- 
ble, than the aping of the manners of 
the wealthy by the poor? And where 
will you find imitation so slavish as in 
the superstition that every dwelling 
place, outside the almshouse, must con- 
tain a parlor? 

“Knock down those partitions ; throw 
out that useless bric-a-brac which exists 
merely to accumulate dust; learn to 
recognize the beauty that exists in spa- 
ciousness, in dignified proportion, and 
that is totally impossible without it; 
and do away with the silly walls that 
have no function in the world but to 
perpetuate a bit of idolatry that should 
long since have ceased to be—the idola- 
try of plain-living folk for the empty 
forms and ceremonies of those who are 
not plain living.” 
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Despite this eloquence, the Lady of 
the House remained unconvinced—in 
spite, even, of the pictures; for the 
essay was helped out by beautiful illus- 
trations of large, well-proportioned liv- 
ing rooms suited to every style of life; 
so attractive, indeed, that they would. 
have induced any reasonable, palace- 
dwelling potentate to forsake his cham- 
bers of state for them. But the Lady 
of the House shook her head decidedly 
after she had resurveyed them all—big 
living rooms in undressed logs, with 
vast stone fireplaces; more modest liv- 
ing rooms, conventionally plastered and 
papered, with more modest fireplaces in 
brick or tile; experimental living rooms 
in rough cement and stucco; inexpen- 
sive living rooms in matched boards, 
stained and oiled. 

It was impossible to question their 
attractiveness, their superiority to the 
parlor and the back parlor of familiar 
tradition, to the little cooped-up, coun- 
try “best rooms” of common experi- 
ence. But still the Lady of the House 
shook her head and frowned and sighed 
so determinedly that every one in the 
room was finally obliged to look at her 
and to ask what she was combating 
now. 

“T don’t know that I am exactly com- 
bating anything,” she replied, striving 
to array her thoughts in an orderly 
manner. “I think it’s more that I want 
to make a plea than that I want to make 
an assault.” 

She indicated the article she had been 
reading and gave her family its drift. 
The magazine circulated from hand to 
hand and the beautiful pictures of ideal 
living rooms to be gained in all sorts 
of modest dwellings, by the simple ex- 
pedient of eliminating the parlor, were 
shown. The family looked with puz- 
zled and protesting eyes from the pic- 
tures to the pleasant room in which 
they sat. 

“What is it you object to?” demanded 
Paterfamilias. “It’s all true enough, 
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isn’t it? It’s the principle on which we 
proceeded when we did over the house, 
isn’t it? We did away with the parlor, 
and we got a really comfortable family 
room as a result. Lots of people are 
doing it; and a mighty good thing it 


. is, I think, if you ask me.” 


“Why, I should say so!” exclaimed 
Eldest Daughter, giving up her corre- 
spondence and entering the conversa- 
tional fray with spirit. “How could we 
ever have given the Christmas play if 
we hadn’t had one big room to do it 
in? And think what fun it is when we 
clear all the furniture out of the way, 
slide back the dining-room doors, and 
have all that magnificent dancing space! 
No little series of boxes in mine, thank 
you!” 

But still the Lady of the House 
looked unconvinced—even a little grim. 
It occurred to Eldest Daughter, some- 
what belatedly, that all that pushing- 
things-out-of-the-way for a dance, 
which tripped so easily from her tongue, 
had fallen rather laboriously upon her 
mother and the maids. She murmured 
something to that effect. 

“The finest thing about the scheme,” 
declared Paterfamilias glowingly, “is 
that it gives us a real center for family 
life. What used to happen, before we 
got this room? The parlor was dim 
and secluded every evening, unless there 
were callers; you and I sat beside the 
table in the little, old study; Eldest 
Daughter, here, did her correspondence 
up in her own room; the boys got their 
lessons out on the dining-room table— 
or didn’t get them, as the case might be. 
Missy, there, practiced her stitches or 
read her book in her room or in the 
dining room. 

“Now, since we have this room, see 
what a change there is! We all bring 
our tasks here. We go on with them, 
but with a new sense of sociability and 
companionship. I’m all for the living 
room myself, and I can’t conceive why 
you want to stand up for the parlor, 
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when you demonstrate in your own 
family the superiority of the other 
plan.” 

“Do you know the most restful ex- 
perience I have had in two years?” said 
the Lady of the House in reply. “No, 
of course, you don’t. Well, it was when 
I went up to Uncle Elisha’s in Danbury 
to sort out the family things before the 
auction. And do you know why the 
experience was restful? Because in 
Uncle Elisha’s house there was a parlor 
—a rectangular, dun-colored parlor, 
eating up the space that might have 
gone into a living room or a dining 
room or a kitchen; tightly closed and 
shuttered six days out of the seven; des- 
titute of anything suggestive of family 
life, although it contained a few me- 
mentos of family deaths in the shape of 
framed funeral wreaths. You can’t think 
what a rest it was to go into that room 
and sit down in an upholstered rocking- 
chair that had been new in the early 
ages and had not yet lost its look of 
newness, thanks-to Aunt Sallie’s habit 
of keeping the shades all the way 
down.” 

“Why,” protested Paterfamilias, “as 
I remember Uncle Elisha’s parlor, there 
wasn’t a restful thing about it. The 
wall paper was brown—a_ chocolate- 
colored brown—with large, dim, gilded 
vegetables of some description scat- 
tered upon it. The carpet had bright 
blue roses, and the furniture was crim- 
son plush. There were the funeral 
wreaths that you have mentioned by 
way of decoration, and also some shell 
baskets and beaded purses—souvenirs 
of Niagara and Cape May, I think they 
were labeled; and there were crocheted 
tidies, and green tufted-wool mats, and 
crazy patchwork sofa cushions, and 
crayon portraits and hand-painted china 
lamp shades. Restful! The room was 
atrocious! It was enough to give a man 
—or a woman—delirium tremens.” 
But the Lady of the House shook her 
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“There is no place in all the world where detachment is so possible as in an unused, old- 
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head. “No, it wasn’t,” she denied. ‘‘Be- 
cause—don’t you see?—the thing that 
makes a room restful or disturbing is 
net primarily its harmony, its zsthetic 
quality ; it’s the absence of the personal 
note; it’s the lack of the suggestion of 
work, of temperament. Now, however 
ugly Uncle Elisha’s parlor may have 
been, one could go into it, shut the door, 
take a deep breath of its musty air, and 
get a rest from the clash of personali- 
ties, of dispositions, from the crowding 
intimations of work to be done, of pleas- 
ures to be enjoyed. I declare quite seri- 
ously my belief that when we have 
abolished all the parlors and have in- 
corporated them all into living rooms, 
we shall have more nervous prostration 
than ever. Restfulness doesn’t consist 
fundamentally in beauty—it consists in 
the possibility of detachment. And there 
is no place in all the world where de- 
tachment is so possible as in an unused, 
old-fashioned, shut-up best room.” 

“What’s the matter with a bedroom 
when you're tired?” demanded Pater- 
familias, 

“It’s not the same thing at all,” de- 
clared the Lady of the House. “One’s 
bedroom is full of one’s own person- 
ality—the very thing one wishes to es- 
cape from in order to be rested! There 
is one’s mending basket and the sheaf 
of unaudited bills on the corner of the 
table; there’s a bundle of gloves to be 
taken to the cleaner’s, and a lace collar 
to be sent to the darner’s. There is the 
book one was reading last night, and the 
bureau drawer one planned to put in 
order two weeks ago. 

“No, except when one is asleep, one’s 
bedroom is not a restful place. It may 
be done in the softest colors and be a 
model of artistic simplicity; but one’s 
own personality pervades it—sticks out 
of it, I might almost say, like a lot of 
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angular chairs. The parlor, the best 
room, shuttered against the daylight, 
with every suggestion of work and of 
interest as religiously excluded as the 
sun itself, with furniture and orna- 
ments that might be a matter of pride, 
but surely were never a matter of close- 
knit affection—that prim, despised, de- 
rided apartment was the most restful 
one in the house. Its recollections were 
never of crowding life; if it held any 
recollections at all, they were tinged 
with the gentle melancholy of funerals 
—of the final detachment from all the 
crowding, troublesome things of life.” 

“But there is always nature, mother,” 
Eldest Daughter reminded the Lady of 
the House. ‘Nothing is so restful as 
nature. How much better to have big, 
lovely, used rooms, and to get one’s 
sense of detachment from nature!” 

“T admit it,’ conceded the Lady of 
the House. “I admit that a green val- 
ley, shut in from the sight of the world 
and the sounds of the world, is more 
restful than even a front parlor simi- 
larly secluded. The only trouble is that 
a green valley is seldom to be achieved 
by the simple process of walking down 
a hall, opening a door, crossing a 
threshold, and closing the door after 
one. 

“When the happy time comes when 
domestic architecture will include this, 
I'll be as keen as the next one for tear- 
ing down all parlor walls and making 
living rooms adapted to our various sta- 
tions in life and our pursuits. But until 
the green valley is as much a part of 
a house as a porcelain-lined bathroom, 
I shall mourn the passing of the parlor 
and attribute to its disappearan¢e the 
increase of all those nervous disorders 
which -other philosophers attribute to 
other modern phenomena—to suffrage 
or the tango or aéroplaning.” 
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Come Play With Me 


By Grace Mac Gowan Cooke 
Author of “The Joy. Bringer,” “The Power and the Glory,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. W. HARTING 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.* 


Into the office of young Stockbridge, successful broker and manager of the Morningside Land Com- 
pany, comes Lyria Faine, a young widow, very shabby in attire, but with a face and nature like spring 
sunshine. She has been a youthful playmate of Stockbridge’s, but they have not met for many years. 
She comes with an extravagant plan for the development of her town of Queensborough along the 
lines used by Stockbridge in his own city, and enlists his aid. He is charmed with her, and a busi- 
ness partnership is lightly formed, Lyria having a small sum of money to invest. Her broad sympathies, 
quaint unworldliness, and childlike gayety make of every one she meets a friend. Stockbridge quite 
forgets the fact that he is engaged to be married to Miss Louise Barringer. Living at the humble 
boarding house of Mrs. Martha Traynor—known to all as Aunt Marth—Lyria quickly becomes a sharer 
in the joys and sorrows of the boarders there. After Lyria has loaned to these various friends the 
entire sum of money she had planned to invest in real estate, she goes to Stockbridge with the an- 





nouncement that she must therefore withdraw from the Queensborough partnership. Irritated and 
annoyed, he lets her go, and she seeks employment elsewhere. Almeric Baghot, a young Englishman, 
and grandson of Cyrus Munson, chief stockholder in the Morningside Land Company, arrives, and 
Stockbridge initiates him into the business. He takes him, with the Reverend Hilary Brand, to lunch at 
the Commercial Restaurant. The waitress who comes to serve them is Lyria Faine. Stockbridge finds 


it difficult to conceal his disapproval and anger. 


After some weeks he goes to Lyria and begs her to 


marry him, She accepts him. He takes her to dinner at the country club, and suddenly comes to earta 
at the sight of Louise Barringer sitting across the room, fixing eyes of astonishment on Lyria. 





CHAPTER X. 
AN ENGAGEMENT DINNER. 


OHN STOCKBRIDGE’S choice of 
Louise Barringer may have seemed 
to the man himself to have been 

made in a former existence, but the 
fact remained that so far as any one 
but himself knew or felt, he was still 
engaged to her. In the eyes of all his 
world, her claims were good, her writs 
would run even to the heart of the 
squared-circle country—about which, 
indeed, they knew nothing at all. 

Stockbridge felt very far from it all 

as he looked at the party, which con- 
sisted of his fiancée, her father, Colonel 
Coleman Phayre, and Almeric Baghot, 
who were dining together. Something 
finer than his ordinary sheer brute cour- 
age came into his eye as he piloted his 
shabby little love to a vacant table. He 
saw her settled in her chair and sat 





*The first installment of this story appeared in the June number of SmItH’s. 


down opposite her with all the com- 
posure in life. 

Lyria, looking eagerly about her, 
caught sight of Baghot just as the young 
fellow turned his head and recognized 
her. A waiter with a tray stood be- 
tween him and Stockbridge. 

She nodded; the Easterner stared. 
The waiter with the tray moved, ob- 
scuring his view, but he pushed his 
chair around and looked again. 

Colonel Coleman Phayre, elderly, ele- 
gant, and—to round out the alliteration 
—emulous of the younger men, sat at 
the table with Baghot and Miss Bar- 
ringer, balancing the lady’s father, op- 
posite. Mrs. Barringer had taken the 
younger children up to the mountain 
cottage, but Louise, continually in town 
shopping for her trousseau, bore her 
father occasional company. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired Bar- 
ringer. Short, thick-necked, choleric 
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looking, he tried hard to turn and see 
what Baghot saw. 

“It’s a girl I know,” smiled Almeric. 
“She’s a waitress at the Commercial.” 

“A what?” echoed Phayre. “A wait- 
ress?” He was president of the Coun- 
try Club. He rose and stared across. 
“Are you sure?” 

“Isn't that Stockbridge over there?” 
demanded Barringer, who had _ finally 
wheeled his chair for better investiga- 
tion. 

“Why—er—why, yes,” agreed Bag- 
hot in some confusion. ‘‘That is Stock- 
bridge.” 

‘Do you mean to say he’s got one 
of the waitresses from the Commercial 
with him?” persisted Phayre, still on 
his feet and staring. 

“Oh, hang it, Coleman, of course 
not,” said Barringer. “He didn’t know 
Louise was in town to-day. We tried to 
get him on the phone and couldn’. 
We'll have ’em come over here and join 
us. Hi, boy! Put another table to this 
one and lengthen it. We’ve some more 
people coming.” 

“Hold on,” cautioned Phayre in an 
undertone. He turned to the girl. “Do 
you know who that is with Stockbridge, 
Louise ?” 

“No.” 

Something in the quality of Miss Bar- 
ringer’s negative checked the three 
men. Young Almeric saw with dismay 
what thing he had done. 

“IT was entirely mistaken,” he lied 
urgently. “It was quite absurd of me 
to be so misled by a chance resem- 
blance.” 

He settled himself in his chair, his 
back to the room, and assumed the air 
of one who believes the incident closed. 
But Phayre, an old suitor of Louise 
Barringer’s, did not drop this oppor- 
tunity easily. The waiter was already 
removing the cloth from their table, 
shoving another beside it, and prepar- 
ing to spread a longer square of dam- 


’ 





ask. Barringer had been growing hotter 
with each moment. 

“You go over there, Coleman,” he 
said thickly, “and if Stockbridge’s 
brought a waitress into the club dining 
room where my daughter is—my daugh- 
ter—we'll have ’em thrown out.” 

“You're certainly not to go over there 
and say anything to him, Colonel 
Phayre,” pronounced Miss Barringer 
coldly. “Please let me attend to the 
matter, father.” 

Barringer responded to the voice of 
true authority as the American parent 
always must, sat back in his seat, and 
sulked, while the young lady dropped 
her hands into her lap and drew them 
up to view again on the table, lacking 
one of their ornaments, then tore a 
leaf from the folded menu and scrib- 
bled a few words on it. Had any one 
looked over her shoulder as she wrote, 
he might have read: 

I have no use for this ring just now. Do 
you desire to give it to the lady with you? 

L. B. 

Baghot was the one man at the table 
who made a pretense of not watching 
as she wrote the note and wrapped the 
ring in a bit of paper. She proffered it 
to him with the request: 

“Take that over to Mr. Stockbridge 
for me, will you?” 

He departed instantly and with the 
air of being glad to escape the unpleas- 
ant situation. As soon as his back was 
turned, the two older men pushed in 
close, their heads together in front of 
the girl’s. 

“Do you mean that?” inquired 
Phayre. “Are you breaking with him 
for good?” 

“Of course she means it,” flared Bar- 
ringer, before his daughter could get in 
a word. “Of all the impudence! I 
knew John Stockbridge was an over- 
bearing But I didn’t think he had 
a low streak in him. I’ll——” 

“Now, father,” Louise interrupted 
him again, ‘let me manage the matter. 
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I have no idea of breaking with John, 
but he’s got to have a lesson.” 

“Suppose he takes you at your word,” 
insinuated Phayre. 

“He won't do.that.” Miss Barringer 
settled her chiffon about her shoulders 
with a slightly offended air. “John and 
I are neither of us sentimental—there 
isn’t a living woman that could get 
sentiment out of John. But I know 
him. He has an absolute horror of 
anything unconventional. Breaking the 
engagement at this time would be as 
impossible to him as it would be to 
me.” 

3aghot was coming back across the 
room, empty-handed. 

“Stockbridge asked me to. thank 
you,” he said uncomfortably, as he re- 
sumed his place. 

Neither of the two men unrelated to 
her dared look at the girl. The promi- 
nent eyes of the father’s crimsoning 
face were fixed on her. They seemed 
to inquire of her what next. The 
waiter now had his preparations com- 
plete. 

“How many extra places shall I lay, 
sir?” he put it agreeably to Barringer. 

“None,” exploded the blast furnace, 
getting to his feet. Here was some- 
body to whom he could express him- 
self. The waiter was paid to listen; he 
dared not shut off rebuke as Louise 
had. “You needn’t bring us any dinner. 
My daughter and I are leaving,” he 
added rancorously. 

Baghot got up and stood with his 
hand on the back of his chair, looking 
from one to another. The waiter 
glanced at Colonel Phayre and re- 
treated to a discreet distance. Miss 
darringer had risen—they were all four 
standing now—and though her face 
was white, she still assumed command 
of the situation. 

“I’m afraid we're spoiling Mr. Bag- 
hot’s dinner,” she said. ‘We mustn’t 
do that. Yes, I am ready, father.” 
“Coleman”—Barringer halted even in 
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the act of turning away from the table 
—‘“you’re the president of this club— 
what are you going to do about that?” 
He jerked a thumb in the direction of 
Stockbridge and Lyria. 

“T’m president—and he’s vice presi- 
dent,” suggested Phayre. 

“Huh! I’m in the Gloriana Mills and 
the Morningside Land Company with 
him—and half a dozen other things 
but do you think I'll stand for: <j 

“We'd better be going,” said Louise 
in a low tone. “Come on.” 

“She’s right,’ assented Phayre, fol- 
lowing them between the tables toward 
the door. “We don’t want to bring her 
name into this thing—make a scandal of 
it.” He spoke low and gave her an ex- 
pressive glance. “It’s on Louise’s ac- 
count that I feel it must be kept quiet.” 

“Quiet!” Barringer echoed the word 
bitterly. He turned, with his daugh- 
ter’s arm in his grasp, and surveyed the 
room. Those who were not staring at 
his group were absorbed in Stockbridge 
and Lyria. Baghot was miserably fol- 
lowing along, trying to make his adieus. 
“Well, Pll quiet him when it gets to 
me!” the furious father of a slighted 
daughter rasped. 

Baghot followed them out; Phayre 
returned to the situation in the dining 
room. 

At the table of the affianced pair 
everything was serene; the airs of Ar- 
cady—of paradise—encircled it. Neither 
Stockbridge nor Lyria seemed to ob- 
serve that they were being stared at. 
Neither one noted that the colonel 
walked around their table several times, 
looking fixedly at the girl beside the 
broker, before he finally got his courage 
to the sticking point and addressed 
them. 

“Good evening,” he observed at last, 
pausing so pointedly that Stockbridge 
had to present him or absolutely de- 
cline to do so. 

“Good evening,” returned the broker, 
measuring the older man with a quiet 
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glance. The look in his eye revealed 
that he had been by no means unaware 
of the excitement created at the other 
table by his appearance with Lyria. In 
his glance lay the consciousness of that 
ring of Louise Barringer’s which had 
been returned to his own pocket. It 
was characteristic of John Stockbridge 
that the one thing important to him was 
that his engagement to Louise Barrin- 
ger was definitely broken off, making 
his present position in regard to Lyria 
sound. The breaking of that engage- 
ment had been no more unpleasant to 
him than he had expected it to be. He 
had even reckoned with the possibility 
of Barringer’s suggesting the very thing 
he had—that Stockbridge and his com- 
panion be ejected from the dining room. 
Therefore, he seized the situation by 
the forelock, with: 

“Glad you came over, Colonel 
Phayre. I want to present you to Mrs. 
Faine. She has just promised to marry 
me. We consider this our engagement 
dinner.” 

Colonel Phayre had come up against 
Stockbridge more than once, in a busi- 
ness way and socially. It was war with 
the big man now—but Indian tactics 
suited the president of the Country 
Club, Louise Barringer’s old flame. 

“I’m delighted to meet Mrs. Faine,” 
he smiled. ‘‘May I offer good wishes 
and my congratulations to you?” 

He spoke with such beautiful cor- 
diality that Stockbridge recognized the 
knife was out. The broker went a bit 
farther, laying another card on the 
table. 

“Mrs. Faine is from Queensbor- 
ough,” he explained. “You remember 
the Adenes, of Queensborough? She’s 
Judge Jamieson Adene’s granddaugh- 
ter.” 

Phayre’s face settled into lines of sat- 
isfaction. This did, indeed, mean mar- 
riage. Louise Barringer would be free 
for his wooing and ready to accept it. 
He leaned forward to shake hands with 
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Lyria, made a few more smiling re- 
marks, then departed, following the 
Barringers. 

Stockbridge sent no glance after him. 
He hadn’t looked a second time in 
Louise Barringer’s direction. He had 
never turned his head while the whole 
room had stared at the maneuvers of 
the party of the other part. The battle 
was on. He gave no thought to it. 
Barringer would attempt reprisals in a 
financial way. Let him. Phayre was 
something of an arbiter clegantiarum in 
Watauga. He would probably try to 
hit socially. Let him. The Reverend 
Amos Barringer, rector of St. Luke’s 
and Stockbridge’s pastor, was Lotise 
Barringer’s uncle. The least he could 
do would be to refuse to marry his 
parishioner and vestryman to Lyria 
Faine. 

“Are you happy?” He made the low- 
toned inquiry of the star-eyed girl 
across the table from him, as if that 
were the only thing on earth that mat- 
tered. 

“Awfully happy,” she whispered back 
while the waiter placed her soup. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A TIDAL WAVE. 


Stockbridge descended on Aunt 
Marth’s boarding house next morning 
about nine o'clock, “his pockets jest 
a-bulgin’ with money,” as Miss Clara 
afterward put it, and the intention of 
taking Lyria away with him writ large. 
News of the engagement had reached 
the early breakfast table by way of 
Japson. The old woman could have 
saved something on food had she cal- 
culated its effect with sufficient shrewd- 
ness. Nobody ate much after the word 
came. 

“Course she won’t stay here,” said 
Miss Clara with hauteur. She seemed 
to suck a vicarious satisfaction from 
the scorn that Stockbridge and Stock- 
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bridge’s fiancée would feel for the 
boarding house. 

“You’re mighty right she won't,” 
chimed in Mrs. Staley eagerly. “Why, 
she could go to boardin’ plumb, spang 
at the Patton, where he’s at, to-mor- 
row.” 

“At sech places,” said Japson, speak- 
ing widely as a man who had been 
about the world and knew, “they bring 
you a glass finger bowl at the end of 
every meal. They’s apt to be a slice of 
lemon in it—to cut the grease.” 

“Yes,” added Bolivar Staley. “It 
makes an excuse for the nigger waiter 
to get a quarter out of the feller he’s 
waitin’ on—that’s what it’s for.” 

“Well, I’m the only nigger waiter 
there is around here,” remarked Aunt 
Marth, bending over the shoulders of 
the men to snuff out the candles which 
the waxing light of day began to make 
unnecessary, “an’ I dont’ expect any 
quarter for it, but I'll tell every last 
one of you you’ve got to jump an’ run 
ef you don’t aim to get docked on 
time.” 

Staley leaped to his feet and followed 
her advice. Other men jerked up din- 
ner pails and were after him in a pell- 
mell rush. The women remained talk- 
ing of the wonder until Lyria herself 
came down, and Aunt Marth got up to 
get her some fresh coffee. 

“When’s the weddin’?” asked Mrs. 
Staley. 

“How soon you going to leave us?” 
from Miss Clara. 

“T’m not going to leave at all,” Lyria 
returned lightly; she stopped beside the 
table in an incidental fashion, looking 
about her. “It’s only a month until’— 
she laughed and shivered a little—‘“‘until 
the day. I’m going to stay right here 
every minute of the time. Oh—did 


’ 


Aunt Marth go for my coffee?” She. 


followed into the kitchen. 

Miss Clara shook her head after the 
departing form. 
“What I’ve got to say is that thar 
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gal had better not fool around with that 
man. She’ll just about lose him ag’in, 
that’s what she'll do,” said the dress- 
maker. 

When Aunt Marth and Lyria re- 
turned together, it was evident that the 
old woman, too, was uneasy. 

“I wouldn’t go agin’ him ef I was 
you, honey,” she said. “This ain’t no 
fit place for you—now.” 

“Oh, but he promised,” Lyria in- 
formed them. “I’m going to have Miss 
Clara make my clothes. It'll come in 
so handy, now that she’s been laid off 
for the hot weather. Then he said that 
I should have the auto as much as I 
want, and it’ll be so nice for all of us.” 

For once the black-browed dress- 
maker was speechless. Mrs. Staley 
openly wiped her eyes and looked up- 
ward. Japson stumped away, leaving 
the women at the breakfast table. Attie, 
bored by their discussion, drifted out to 
play in the gutter; his shrill hoots of 
warning apprised them of Stockbridge’s 
coming before they heard the auto 
horn. 

Lyria ran out to meet her man and 
would have kissed him in the street. 
Her ideas of love-making were old- 
fashioned and took freedom from the 
conviction that all the world loves a 
lover and delights to see him in action. 
She came in hanging on the big man’s 
arm, looking up at him in a way that 
charmed and did not as yet embarrass 
him. ; 

He had conveniently forgotten what 
she had said about wanting to stay 
where she was until her wedding day. 
All business men forget what the other 
party to the deal intends doing when it 
doesn’t chance to fall in with their own 
plans. That is one of the first feints in 
the duello of business. It had to be told 
all over again in the front hall and ex- 
plained in various forms with reasons 
attached. But Aunt Marth kept the 
others out of the way—physically held 
and restrained them—and Lyria pulled 






































“Well, I’m the only nigger waiter there is around 
here,” remarked Aunt Marth. 


him into the parlor to coax and appeal 
to him. To her, engaged love-making 
meant sitting on the knee of the beloved 
and using pet names. When _ they 
emerged, to find Attie on the stairs and 
Mrs. Staley and Miss Clara out of 
sight, but by no means out of hearing 
in the hall above, Stockbridge was only 
demanding a private sitting room for 
her and seeking Aunt Marth that he 
might ratify the bargain and pay the 
price for it. 

The old woman appeared, wiping her 
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hands, an unintentional guarantee that 
she had been in her proper place in the 
kitchen, washing dishes. 

“T could give her this here,” she said, 
opening the door of the room they had 
just quitted, an apartment intermittent- 
ly devoted to public use. “They ain’t 
nobody roomin’ in it now, an’. Miss 
Clara kin set up the machine in here, 
so’s she could try on pretty much any 
time o’ day.” 

Stockbridge eyed the place doubt- 
fully. It was not at all what he wanted, 
yet here Lyria had sat upon his knee, 
and choiring angels had certainly joined 
their voices to the silent songsters 
hanging from the ceiling. The price he 
set upon the luxury must have been 
based on this latter view of it, for it 
well-nigh brought tears to Aunt Marth’s 
eyes. 

“I’m getting a little electric runabout 
for my own use,” he enlarged. “I'd in- 
tended to-have one, anyhow, and that 
leaves the car for you, dear.” 

It left the car for her! There was a 
suspicious chortling and scuffling sound 
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from the upstairs hall; Attie charged 
through the front door with shrill 
whoops, looking up and down the street 
for somebody to inform that we were 
going to have an automobile at our 
house. Lyria flushed with joy and im- 
portance. 

“T’ll have a phone put in for you,” 
the broker went on, “so you can order 
the car direct from the garage. I'll be 
wanting to talk to you all day, and the 
phone will be a convenience for me. 
Shall I have it put in the sitting room 
here, or upstairs in your bedroom?” 

“Oh, in the sitting room,” said Lyria 
promptly. ‘Then everybody can get 
some good of it.” 

Japson, coming out of his room on 
his way to work, met Lyria with her 
affanced in the hall. The encounter 
went off smoothly. The captain was 
used to being discountenanced, and 
Stockbridge was used to discountenanc- 
ing people. No one in the house knew 
of that April-fool excursion of the old 
man’s, and it would never be mentioned 
between the two, nor by either of them 
to any outsider. 

So a millionaire’s bounty set Lyria up 
in a sort of royal state among the dere- 
licts at the riverside house, and it is 
the ultimate test of their true affection 
for her that they loved her none the 
less. Stockbridge they venerated; him 
they spoke of in whispers; but Lyria 
they really loved. 

The former days of glory came back. 
Aunt Marth’s boarding house moved 
straight into the center of a fairy tale 
where you had but to wish for a thing 
—and you possessed it. Once more the 
big, luxurious car rolled to the door at 
any hour, and now it came at the bid- 
ding of Lyria’s phone. It was quite as 
if it belonged to all of them. Attie of 
the brace rode in it; Mrs. Staley’s baby 
was no longer denied the salutary auto 
trip. It had, too, a new cab of its own. 
Mrs. Staley thanked the millionaire for 
the gift and then rather wished she 
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hadn’t. She found him as painfully 
fascinating as the yokel at the circus 
does an electric battery, and she was 
always apparently testing the strength 
of the shock she could endure. Attie 
was to go at once to Baltimore. Miss 
Clara was much too wise to name the 
matter to the broker; she contented 
herself with folding her thanks into 
pipings and stitching them into seams, 
for the sewing machine had been moved 
into the front room Stockbridge had 
hired, and her time was bespoken for 
the month. 

And Lyria did not stop at giving her- 
self freely to the inmates of the board- 
ing house; indeed, in her new leisure 
she found time and room for the af- 
fairs of so many and such diverse peo- 
ple as never before in the history of the 
world rushed to tell their private af- 
fairs to any one individual. Letters 
from Queensborough, tatted and cro- 
cheted things from the old ladies back 
there to whom the joyful news had 
gone, were so numerous that the mail- 
man—a round-faced, bench-legged chap, 
looking rather as if a uniformed cupid 
off a cover design had gone into the 
postal service—got to stopping and 
speaking with her. They were in the 
front hall one morning. Lyria had just 
got her hands full of mail. There were 
scraps everywhere, even out here, 
threads everywhere; tissue-paper pat- 
terns rustled underfoot like leaves in an 
autumn wood; and Attie scuttled from 
the front room where Miss Clara was 
sewing, and scuttled back to give up 
something he was not intended to take. 

The mailman, having delivered his 
letters, delivered himself of the infor- 
mation that his wife was threatening to 
leave him. 

“The Lord knows she ain’t got no 
reason,” he said positively. “We jest 
fell out over nothin’ at all, an’ we’ve 
kep’ on quarrelin’ ever since. I got to 
talk to somebody ‘bout it.” 

Miss Clara was running the sewing 
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machine pretty fast. Lyria hoped she 
had not heard. 

“Sh!” she cautioned. And to make 
sure of Miss Clara’s not hearing any 
more, she stepped back and closed the 
door. ‘Now you go on,” she encour- 
aged him. 

“She says ” began the mailman, 
looking the hall clock in the face and 
defying time. 

“You've got to forget everything 
cross that she’s said to you,” Lyria 
broke in authoritatively. 

“Well, I told her is 

“And you’ve got to forget all the 
cross things you’ve answered back,” 
Lyria took him up. “That may be 
harder for you—but you've got it to 
do. It’s the only way to quit quarrel- 
ing, you know.” 

“Well, if she’d pay any attention,” 
the mailman went hopelessly on, his 
round face puckered until he looked 
more like a distressed cupid than ever. 
“T’ve got a whole lot of time to think 
*bout them things, an’ I’ve got the rights 
of it. I put it to her jes’ as plain. I says, 
says I 3 

“You musn’t tell me what you said, 
either.” Lyria was patient, but very 
firm. “You mustn’t remember it your- 
self. I see how it is.” She nodded wise- 
ly. “When you're away from her, 
around giving us our letters, you think 
up all these things that seem so smart 
to you and then you go back and say 
them to her—and she hates you for it.” 

The mailman dropped a package on 
the floor with a thump, stooped to re- 
cover it, and came up very red in the 
face. 

“What did you shut that door for?” 
Miss Clara called. “We're about smoth- 
ered in here. Please, ma’am, Miz 
Faine, open it again.” 

“In a minute,” called Lyria, and then 
in a lowered, intense tone to the mail- 
man: “It doesn’t make any difference 
that the things you say are true. The 














truer they are, the worse she hates you 
for saying them.” 

The mailman’s jaw ‘ell. Was this 
a supernatural being who saw through 
walls and heard through them as well? 

“What’m I goin’ to do? A feller can’t 
stand everythin’,” he muttered, stowing 
away the recovered package and mak- 
ing as if to go. “What’d you advise me 
to do, ma’am?” ' 

Lyria came a little closer. Her eyes 
shone, her hands fluttered as they al- 
ways did in moments of stress. 

“You go right home to your wife,” 
she urged. ‘Put your arms around her 
and kiss her, and tell her that you love 
her very much. Ver-ee much! Don’t 
say one word about these things you’ve 
thought up. You just say that to her.” 

The mailman was, in fact, the type 
to look much more appropriate billing 
and cooing than quarreling. Lyria, in 
giving advice, went instinctively by 
type. 

“But ” he demurred. 

“Suppose you knew a tidal wave was 
going to come and wash this town away 
in an hour,” cried inspired impractical- 
ity. “What would you do then?” 

He uttered no articulate sound; he 
fumbled with his mail sack and thumped 
it about, getting the strap over his 
shoulder. His mind was evidently in a 
turmoil. There was no time for re- 
flection as to Watauga’s being well up 
on the backbone of earth, safe from 
tidal waves. Lyria had taken him by 
the hand and fairly yanked him into 
that oasis of the squared circle, where 
tidal waves are due at any time they 
may be needed to mend lovers’ quar- 
rels, 

“Miz Faine,’ again came the cry 
from the sewing room, “I’ve jest got 
to have you to try on, this minute. Ain’t 
you through out thar?” 

Lyria turned, uncertain whether she 
had made her point. She halted with 
the door knob in her hand, and spoke 
over her shoulder. 
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“Then do it,” she said. ‘Act just as 
if the tidal wave were coming.” 

It is to be feared that the number of 
errors in delivery reported in the course 
of that afternoon’s work on the mail- 
man’s route were the direct result of 
this advice. But the mailman’s wife 
came in the twilight to thank Lyria. It 
was no surprise to come upon the giver 
of such advice, the worker of such 
magic, setting forth in a car with the 
rich man. What would a goddess ride 
in but a car? What would so super- 
naturally wise a woman become but the 
wife of a millionaire? 

Stockbridge, a Tantalus with tHe cup 
of Lyria’s love ever at his lips and his 
own ideas of decorum setting it down, 
had finally cowed Mrs. Staley into the 
knowledge that he wished to be unob- 
served as well as unaddressed. Aunt 
Marth he could understand; she would 
have made the kind of employee that 
suited him. Miss Clara he accepted as 
an explicable necessity in the providing 
of a trousseau. The others he ignored, 
but could not forget. They admired 
him for scorning them. It was part of 
his being a millionaire. They didn’t 
want to interrupt or to be in his way, 
only to stand around and stare and have 
something to tell of their personal 
knowledge of the great man. The poor 
have no idea of privacy; it is the luxury 
of the lives between the top and the 
bottom of affluence. The king can 
never be alone—nor the pauper. 

So Stockbridge made much of any 
errand that took him and Lyria from 
the house together. There was the man- 
sion on the bluff that was to be her 
home; the finishing and decorating of 
that must interest her. He had heard 
from her, on the trip across the river, 
what kind of home she would love— 
love was always Lyria’s word rather 
than like—yet he took her to see this 
narrow city house on its narrow city 
lot—so exactly an expression of Louise 
Barringer that it might have been made 
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to her measure quite as her dressmaker 
or her tailor fashioned her gowns— 
with every expectation of listening to 
her delight over it. Had not its one 
lot cost more than the ten she wanted 
over in Morningside? Was not the 
tall, narrow building—a lean, high- 
shouldered, hatchet-faced aristocrat— 
much more expensive than her brood- 
ing brown hen of a bungalow would 
have been? 

Some people hold that it is not the 
snail alone whose house is an outgrowth 
of himself. Some religions reveal the 
soul pausing in space, surveying the 
earth, and selecting a carnal dwelling 
that will express it. If this be so, the 
choice of a habitation holds the same 
importance in time that the soul’s choice 
of a body does in eternity. 

Lyria, however, never formulated 
thoughts except when she needed words 
to plump them into speech. She was 
mightily pleased at being the promised 
wife of a very rich man, prospective 
proprietor of so fine a place; she liked 
the deference 6f the workmen. Yet she 
sheered away from the other woman’s 
house, and, as they were driving home, 
made some excuse of clothes and trous- 
seau to get out of going again next day. 

They had dined at the inn on the 
mountain and had seen Louise Barrin- 
ger, in what looked to Lyria very grand 
evening toilet, coming in to the hop 
that would follow. They got home late, 
and Stockbridge, secure in the darkness 
and silence of the house, detained her 
under the znemic honey locust for a bit 
of whispering and love-making. Lyria, 
aware that half of Aunt Marth’s board- 
ers were probably sleeping for coolness 
within earshot, guessing that the bit of 
shadow at the tree’s foot was probably 
Attie, was a little brief. She didn’t care 
—she’d have shared her bliss with them 
—but she thought Stockbridge might 
not feel the same way. 

“Where shall we go to-morrow?” he 
murmured. “I can’t bear to be away 
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from you all day. I’m counting them 
off until June—are you?” 

Lyria laughed contentedly as she 
leaned against him, reaching up a hand 
to pat his cheek. | 

“T’m too awfully busy to keep count,” 
she ‘said. She drew him away from 
the shadows that she knew to be peo- 
pled and out into the light from the 
street. “Good night, Johnnie,” she 
said. “I would go with you to-morrow, 
but we’ve got an errand I can’t put 
off.” 

There was not in her the making of 
a grand passion—or rather her grand 
passion was for life itself. One cannot 
imagine such a spirit following after 
any individual or any thing, crying: 
“That, or nothing.” With Lyria it was 
always: “That—or something else.” 
Why should one lack in a world so full? 
She made little discrimination among 
the fish that came to her net and had 
a kindly word even for the serpents— 
surely their curves were interesting. 
Stockbridge provided her lavishly with 
money. She understogd his resources 
to be illimitable, and her hands had 
never been made to hold; money 
dripped through her fingers on the just 
and the unjust, with rather a leaning 
toward the latter. Standing between 
her millionaire lover and her friends at 
the boarding house, a hand stretched to 
each, with no idea as yet why they 
could not be united in friendship, she 
got into the way of coming to Stock- 
bridge about her benefactions. 

To the broker, as to most people, a 
present meant something made and 
lifted and shifted by sweating, human 
hands; but Lyria dealt in such gifts as 
all gods, little or big, may send their 
true worshipers—she set beneficences 
afloat upon the stream of her life, 
as mating peasant girls send down 
their flower wreaths with lighted can- 
dies burning in the ring, trusting them 
to the current to find their true resting 
place. Yet for a moment these two 
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diverse creatures were in exquisite har- 
mony. Fleetingly, he had squared 
Lyria’s heaven-wide circle with his per- 
sonal rectangle ; for the moment he con- 
tained all the bliss of that celestial O. 

The errand that Lyria had thought 
could not be put aside for another over- 
seeing trip to the house on the bluff 
was the result of an infrequent appeal 
from Aunt Marth. 

“I do hate to trouble ye, honey,” the 
old woman had said, “with you so busy 
like you are on your weddin’ fixin’s, 
but things is gettin’ too much for me 
about Suze Luce. I don’t know w' at 
the world’s a-comin’ to with movin’ pic- 
ters, an’ flyin’ machines, an’ girls settin’ 
up to know more than they grannies, 
an’ divorces an’ all.” 

Lyria promised to do what she could, 
and the next day, which was Saturday, 
a half holiday, she waylaid Susy Lucy 
as she was coming down the stairs with 
her hat on. 

“You're going down to the motion- 
picture place right now to see him, 
aren’t you?” 

The little woman assumed it so eas- 
ily that Susy Lucy merely gulped and 
nodded, reddening a little. 

“Is he getting a divorce?” 

“He cain’t—she won't let him.” 

“She must love him, then.” 

“She don’t!” fierily. “Jest hangs on 
for spite.” 

“Does she know about you?” 

“Good land—no!” exploded the girl. 
“Ef she was to hear of me, then for 
sure she never would turn him a-loose.” 

“T think you ought to go right to her 
and have a talk. I'll take you this 
minute in the car. Do you know where 
she lives?” 

“Ye-ah,” said Susy Lucy, and sud- 
denly you saw that she looked like her 
grandmother. “He didn’t want me to; 
he never let out the name ner the 
number, but I heard it from somebody 
an’ hunted it up in the directory.” 

Why Susy Lucy should have under- 
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taken this excursion against her own 
peace she could not have said. But 
in half an hour Bob was traversing the 
mean streets of the lowlands south of 
town, hunting up sixteen hundred and 
a half Flint’s Alley. It was a quarter 
given over almost entirely to poor 
whites. The ways were so bad that 
the car had trouble with them, and 
when inquiry at a frame grocery store 
on the corner got them the information 
that Flint’s Alley ran between Seventy- 
fifth and Seventy-sixth, Susy Lucy 
proposed that they leave their convey- 
ance and walk the short distance to it. 

“He said her father had plenty of 
money. She lives with him,” the girl 
offered doubtfully. “I reckon the old 
man’s a tightwad, or he wouldn’t stay in 
a place like this.” 

“We'll just say we’ve come to see 
about some washing, if you’d rather,” 
Lyria suggested. “Then we won’t need 
to give our names.” 

Everybody in the neighborhood 
seemed to take in washing, unless they 
borrowed clothing from each other and 
kept it on the lines, for every back 
yard was full df fluttering linen. 

“She never did from the first care 
anything about Eugene,” Susy Lucy re- 
assured herself as they went along the 
narrow, unpaved alley. “After they 
were married a while, she got to makin’ 
the house too hot to hold him.” 

“T feel sure you’ll understand it bet- 
ter when you’ve talked to her,” Lyria 
said. “Some way, talking things over 
always seems to me the best chance 
for smoothing them out.” 

When they came away from that in- 
terview, the redoubtable Susy Lucy was 
drawing her breath in difficult, dry, little 
sobs, her tartar eyes were red-rimmed 
in a face disfigured by the marks of 
tears, which she had mopped away with 
the cuffs of her shirt waist. 

“T hate men!” she said chokingly. 
“He never for one minute let on that 
there was a kid—an’ her father a night 
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watchman! Japson’s got a better job’n 
that old man’s. A rich father! An’ her 
out in the back yard with a pile of 
washin’ that looked like a haystack, an’ 
talkin’ so hopeful about—‘Genie’—get- - 
tin’ over his grouch an’ comin’ back 
to her. I don’t know what men are 
made of !” 

Lyria had Bob drive them to the 
“Live and Let Live” Drug Store, and 
treated her royally to a peach Melba 
and a nut sundae special. When they 
got home, she informed Aunt Marth 
of the favorable outcome of their trip, 
adding an entirely superfluous caution 
to the old woman in regard to speaking 
to Susy Lucy of the matter. 

Aunt Marth made her granddaughter 
two birds, which were no more mute 
and incurious than she was herself. 

While Lyria had worked at the Com- 
mercial, the hatching out of Aunt 
Marth’s cloth birds had languished. 
She had made several lopsided produc- 
tions with a too evident effort at gay- 
ety in their plumage, which she finally 
pulled down and threw away. It was 
after the wedding clothes were started 
that really worth-while birds were con- 
structed. Pink and purple and pied, 
her songsters followed the fancy and 
opulence of Lyria’s present situation, 
and, oh, the songs they sang of a night, 
when everything else was still and they 
fluttered above Lyria’s slumber! 

And there was one that came mys- 
teriously, Aunt Marth’s clumsy, fond 
stitches shaping it, while she refused 
to tell anybody whom she expected to 
give it to. But the day she talked to 
Stockbridge about the mountain farm, 
she left him in the front hall waiting 
for Lyria to come down, and slipped 
into the sewing room where Miss Clara 
was at work. 

“Where did you put that thar bird 
I made outer the scraps of her weddin’ 
dress?” she asked, trying to get past 
the seamstress and look in the machine 
drawer. 
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“What you want it for?” countered 
Miss Clara, holding the knob against 


her, then opening it and running a long: 


forefinger under the rattling attach- 
ments in the bottom of the drawer. 

She got no answer but an out- 
stretched hand, and withheld the little 
gray bird, which she had now found. 

“Air you aimin’ to give that thar 
thing to Mr. Stockbridge?” she in- 
quired. “For the good land’s sake, why 
don’t you make him somethin’ useful 
—a pen wiper or a shavin’-paper ball? 
I’d show you how to make ’em. He'll 
laugh in your face ef you give him 
that.” 

“No, he'll not,” returned Aunt Marth. 

With a pounce she secured the small 
object and carried it out to lay it in 
Stockbridge’s gloved hand. It was of 
the tint sometimes called ashes of roses; 
its eyes were tiny gray beads, and there 
was a chiffon crest upon its head and 
gauzy wings at its sides. Lyria, ready 
at last, was coming down the stairs 
as he received it. 

“Ts this for me?” he asked. 

“Ye-ah.” Aunt Marth nodded. 

He looked at it attentively. Perhaps 
he had some idea that it was the thing 
Miss Clara had suggested—a pen wiper. 

“Hit’s a scrap of the weddin’ dress, 
with a little teenchy bit of every sort 
of stuff an’ trimmin’ that went to the 
makin’ of it. I knowed in reason you’d 
want it.” 

“Aunt Marth makes them for all of 
us,” explained Lyria. 

She pulled Stockbridge toward the 
open door of Japson’s room, where a 
flight of cloth birds swung from the 
ceiling. Aunt Marth, in the back- 
ground, was looking almost with tears 
at the size of the bill he had given 
her. Sentimental and captious people 
will find his expression here crude. 
Aunt Marth appreciated, as only a 
woman who has kept a cheap boarding 
house for nearly forty years could, the 
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fine, high, exquisite sentiment that takes 
the form of cash. 

Stockbridge’s expressions were at 
that time rather limited to cash, a uni- 
versal language understood by all. 
Lyria liked it; it appealed to her. She 
still remembered with warm tenderness 
the ten dollars he had given her as a 
tip when she was a waitress at the 
Commercial. And now all that was his 
was hers. Lovers never fail to tell 
their lasses that such is the chemistry 
of marriage. So she proceeded to do 
exactly what she would have done if 
she had inherited a million instead. of 
marrying it. She was yet to find that 
she had inherited Stockbridge along 
with the money. It was midway in 
the month when he suggested that he 
would open an account for her at the 
biggest department store in Watauga 
and at Hengler’s Shoe Emporium—was 
there anywhere else she would like to 
have a bill running? 

“You can keep track of your ex- 
penditures better that way,” he ex- 


plained. 
“Yes—oh, yes,” agreed Lyria imme- 
diately. “I think that’s,a splendid idea. 


I’m going to get a little book and write 
down in it whatever I spend. Then 
I'll know exactly what my wedding 
outfit has cost me. Don’t you think 
that’s a good idea?” 

Stockbridge thought it was. 

“You can teach me real business 
habits now, Johnnie.” She smiled up 
at him. “You always said I had busi- 
ness ability—maybe some day you'll 
find me a great help to you.” 

“You’re the whole world to me— 
and a new world at that,” he protested. 


CHAPTER XII 
A MATTER OF MONEY. 


Let none belittle Stockbridge’s war 
because much of it was fought on 
financial grounds. Those who speak 
slightingly of money are as insincere as 
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The young life in her eyes bidding all the world to admire—to come and play with her. 


people who jest at death. It is not easy 
to be sane on either subject; a hectic, 
tremulous eagerness or repulsion tinges 
mankind concerning both. This is by 
no means abated when we have money 
—we merely want more. To have none 
is to be in the condition of the smother- 
ing creature clawing for air. 

Let none belittle Stockbridge’s war; 
it was a serious one, with galling In- 
dian tactics on the part of his oppo- 
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nents, and, as he felt, sometimes a lack 
of support within the fortress. The 
Barringer clan was large and influen- 
tial, socially as well as financially, and 
their knives were out for Stockbridge. 

Louise scarcely went up to the moun- 
tain cottage at all; she stayed with her 
father to push on the battle. Phayre 
was with her everywhere. The colonel 
had not yet come to an open rup- 
ture with Stockbridge—but that was 
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Phayre’s way of fighting. Baghot was 
out of town; Slawson was out of the 
question. Brand remained, and when 
Stockbridge took Lyria out, he was re- 
duced to the curate if he wished to 
add any one to his party. 

Brand was to marry them in June, 
for the rector of St. Luke’s, Louise 
Barringer’s uncle,’ had tactfully in- 
formed his wealthy and _ influential 
parishioner that he would be on his 
vacation at the Thousand Isles during 
the month of June. 

Several times the pair motored ‘out 
to Cottonville and had tea with Brand 
in his little cottage. It was for an 
excursion such as this that Stockbridge 
came late one afternoon to get Lyria. 
There was a directors’ meeting at the 
Gloriana Mills. He was to attend that 
and then call at the tiny parsonage and 
bring her home. 

The heat came up from the pavement 
in little, palpitant waves ; peace brooded 
over the hills that ringed the town. 
Stockbridge was in a hot-weather hu- 
mor, and when Lyria kept him waiting, 
his mood did not improve. He sat in 
the motor outside and refused to go 
it. Mrs. Staley had the inevitable baby 
under the locust tree, quite as if she 
were a lawn ornament. It might have 
occurred to Stockbridge to wonder 
whether they took her in at night. 
Japson, who was not working, came 
out to pass the time of day, as he would 
have said, and selected an unfortunate 
topic. 

“Well, sir,” he began, peering up at 
Stockbridge with that timid air that 
makes overbearing people crosser, “the 
hot weather ain’t a-holdin’ back our 
lawsuit any.” 


“Er-umph!” One can not reproduce 


the sound Stockbridge made by any 
other combination of letters. 

“Yes, sir,’ Japson hurried to offer. 
“We got a decision—or a restrainin’ 
order—well, several of ’em.” 

“I suppose such things come in the 
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usual course of a lawsuit,” agreed 
Stockbridge dryly; “those and fees to 
the lawyer.” : 

Japson let go the side of the auto 
to which he had been clinging, and 
turned uncertainly. Lyria was coming 
down the steps, dressed in some of her 
new finery. Miss Clara followed, jab- 
bing pins at her. and generally flutter- 
ing and bending like a_trainbearer. 
The little frock was of some shimmer- 
ing, thin, greenish stuff that blew silk- 
ily about Lyria’s slim figure. She wore 
a great, shady hat, rose-wreathed, from 
under whose brim her eyes looked out. 
She smiled. There was something in 
her that rose superior to her splendors 
as it had risen superior to her shabby 
weeds, 

At sight of. her, Stockbridge’s mood 
culminated in that irrational impulse of 
cruelty that makes some people beat a 
beloved child—and weep secretly over 
its sufferings. He got down silently 
and opened the door of the tonneau 
for her. She stopped on the running 
board, exquisite, from the toe of her 
low shoe, with its bit of silk stocking 
visible above, to the smallest bud on 
her big hat, and looked over her 
shoulder. 

What was it that offended him? Her 
complete elegance? The look as if she 
had been born to wealth and had never 
known poverty? Or was it the beam- 
ing confidence of her smile? Would 
he have had Lyria in the rusty black 
he detested? Certainly not. Would he 
have been pleased to see her depressed, 
timid of him, ready with fulsome grat- 
itude for his gifts? No. Yet a proper 
estimate of the situation would cer- 
tainly have become her. When she 
paused, with her small foot in its suéde 
pump and silk stocking on the running 
board of his car, and looked. up and 
down the ghastly, river-end street, the 
young life in her eyes bidding all the 
world to admire—to come and play 
with her—frankly joyous in the splen- 
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dors he had supplied, he chose to feel 
that she was entirely too keen for ad- 
miration. As a disciplinary measure 
she should lack his—she did lack his. 
The usual arrogant tilt of his jaw be- 
came more pronounced; the cold glint 
of his eye above gave her one brief 
glance and went past her. 

Lyria looked a little dashed, but there 
were still Japson and Miss Clara; and 
at that instant Mrs. Staley caught sight 
of the small negro swill carrier, 
wrenched, as it were, the bucket from 
his black hand, cast her infant into 
his empty embrace, and came flying out 
to the sidewalk. She was speaking on 
a high key of rapturous inquiry as she 
approached. 

“Ain’t she a beauty? I knowed that 
French cut would become her more’n 
anythin’.” 

Miss Clara addressed herself directly 
to Stockbridge, ignoring the Staley 
woman. Getting no response from the 
broker, and needing an audience, she 
turned and announced urbanely and 
generally: 

“The makin’ of that dress alone cost 
thirty dollars—an’ it’s worth it. Look 
at her in it! Did you ever see any- 
thin’ so pretty?” 

Stockbridge was trying to hasten 
Lyria’s entrance into the machine. He 
made once more that inarticulate sound 
which saved speech, but his betrothed’s 
clouds sailed away in a burst of tri- 
umphant sunshine. She was just sitting 
down, but she got up instantly to show 
both women how her frock looked in 
the back, and must poke a small foot 
through the door that Stockbridge was 
trying io close that she might exhibit 
the perfect match between her silk hose, 
her pumps, and the dress she wore. 

“Do you like it?” she inquired as the 
chorus of admiration died down. 

“Whenever you’re ready, I'll shut 
this door and we'll start,” suggested her 
escort. . 
“T never in my life laid eyes on any- 
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thin’ so pretty,” sighed Mrs. Staley, 
spent for adjectives and brought down 
almost to a whisper. “Land, how happy 
money can make a body!” 

Japson detached himself from the 
auto to which he had so far clung, and 
dropped back a pace. Lyria included 
the three in a shining glance. 

“Yes,” she said simply; “it’s lovely 
to be rich.” 

The car moved softly on its way; 
Stockbridge gave his seatmate a queer 
look. She was not rich—except as he 
chose to supply her with wealth. He 
brought himself up suddenly there— 
he did choose to supply it to her, of 
course. He loved her. He adored her. 
He was sometimes almost willing to be 
made over into a sort of jackass poet 
by his idolatry of her—but she was not 
rich. He was. It seemed to him that 
it would be well for her to discrimi- 
nate between those two things ;it would 
make a logical basis for certain regula- 
tions of their life together; regulations 
that must come of course, since they 
were both human and it was in an 
everyday world that they were to live. 
He was rich. She was not. He was 
going to give her everything that she 
might need. That was his part—and 
his pleasure. She was going to receive 
these things. That was her part. 

He would bestow on her freely the 
material things he had achieved, but it 
is not human to be willing to give away” 
the sense of achievement. Only par- 
ents do that for their children some- 
times, or women for the men they love, 
singing small that an overbearing bass 
may boom large, pretending ignorance 
of common things that male wisdom 
may shine. Such self-abnegation is 
questionable ; but, good or ill, it was not 
in Stockbridge. He wanted credit— 
wonderment ; he demanded explicit and 
continual acknowledgment. And Lyria 
had no more idea of offering it than 
she had of being always on her knees 
to God for the gift of life. 
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The motor flew down the long stretch 
over which they had traveled that mys- 
tic evening when she had promised her- 
self to him. Bob was driving, and 
Stockbridge sat beside his affianced. It 
would have been convenient to him to 
have Lyria begin the smoothing-down 
process at once, so that he might 
promptly open up that disciplinary.cam- 
paign which must come before he could 
be appeased. 

But Lyria never did the convenient 
or expected thing. Now she looked 
about her and babbled her joy. Twice, 
in the wind of their swift going, she 
caught at the big hat and settled its 
pins more securely. 

“That thing isn’t fit to motor in,” 
Stockbridge commented irritably. 

“Don’t you like it?” she asked in sur- 
prise. ‘All the folks at the house think 
it’s becoming. See—would you like it 
worn farther back?” 

She turned and faced him as well as 
she could. She would have done better 
not to mention the opinions of those 
people at the boarding house. A week 
ago he would not have minded any al- 
lusion to old Japson’s preferences or 
Mrs. Staley’s taste. To-day it seemed 
to him offensive; to be bracketed with 
them was intolerable. 

“Tf all your friends like it,” he said 
slowly, “I guess you don’t care about 
my opinion.” 

“Well—not' so much, of course,” 
Lyria admitted reasonably. “But if you 
really didn’t like it, I’d be sorry, be- 
cause it cost an awful lot of money, 
and I think it’s pretty myself.” 

There was a long silence. 

“That settles it,” said Stockbridge, 
as he handed her down at Brand’s door. 
“A hat that costs a lot of money and 
pleases you—doesn’t need to please 
anybody eise.” 

He went away to his directors’ meet- 
ing and left her a little pensive. The 


Reverend Hilary Brand received her, © 


and she sat by the open window of his 
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sitting room for an hour talking— 
mostly about Stockbridge. 

“Sometimes I wish he wouldn’t fight 
things so,” she admitted mildly. “I 
love his big strength—but he fights 
everything.” 

She laughed, and Brand laughed with 
her. 

“I know,” he said appreciatively. 
“But there have to be fighters, and 
when power is arrayed on the side of 
progress, it’s all to the good.” 

When it came time to make the tea, 
Lyria got up and wandered about the 
living room. Brand’s furnishings were 
old and worn; but in good taste. While 
her host set out the cups, she strolled 
from one object to another, touching 
some and asking him of others. 

“T don’t know much about furnish- 
ing hotses,” she said. “In Queens- 
borough you used the things you had. 
If anybody ever bought a new carpet, 
the whole town was crazy with excite- 
ment.” 

“Been getting things for the new 
house?” asked Brand, cutting thin 
slices of bread. 

“No,” said Lyria. “The things were 
all bought. Do you like that house, Mr. 
3rand ?” 

“It’s a beautiful location,” said Brand 
guardedly, and Lyria laughed. 

“It’s so big,” she complained. 
I’m so little.” 

“But Stockbridge’s income and his 
love for you are‘large,” smiled ‘Brand. 

“Yes,” sighed Lyria. “But, after all, 
it wasn’t the bigness of the house. 
It’s Do you care for red things? 
I see you don’t. You haven’t anything 
red but some books. My parlor will 
be all red; a beautiful carpet, that Aunt 
Marth would say shows the dirt dread- 
fully, and red curtains that she’d be 
sure would fade—but she’d admire 
them both very much. It seems almost ' 
a pity she can’t have them.” 

“Why don’t you choose some other 


color and exchange them?” inquired 


’ 


“And 
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Brand—and then was sorry he had 
spoken. 

“I did,” she admitted promptly, “but 
John chose harder—he can always 
choose the hardest. He doesn’t know 
it; he thinks by this time I wanted the 
red.” 

“You mustn’t make any mistake 
about Stockbridge himself,” said Brand 
seriously. “He loves you very much. 
I think I have never seen him moved 
from his own opinions in the slightest 
degree by anything or any one on earth 
—but you. He loves you very much.” 

“He certainly does,” breathed Lyria, 
“or he wouldn’t put up with me at all. 
I never do one single thing the way 
he likes it. I don’t suppose I ever 
think a thought that he’d want me to 
think—and yet he believes that we'll 
be happy together—do you?” 

Brand was a little aghast at the sim- 
ple question. r 

“IT hope so,” he said, after some 
thought. He had found it impossible 
to be disingenuous, with Lyria looking 
straight at him. 

“He’s generous,” sighed the recipi- 
ent of Stockbridge’s generosity. ‘He 
reminds me of the fairy tale Mammy 
Aniky used to tell me about the wicked 
trolls that stole the salt machine that 
made salt for all the world. They put 
it on a ship to carry it away, and it 
went on making salt—just good, use- 
ful salt—and making it and making it 
and making it. Nobody could stop the 
machine, and it made salt until the ship 
was sunk and it went down to the bot- 
tom of the sea making salt and kept 
on making it there, so that the seas are 
salt to this day.” 

She laughed a little. 

“I wantéd to go over to the mill this 
afternoon with him, and then we could 
have come back here for tea together,” 
she said. “I’m very much interested 
in the mill girls. I thought I’d maybe 
like to have some of them that had 
broken down at the mill work and 
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needed a rest come and help me keep 
my house, instead of the servants he 
has engaged. He’s engaged so many, 
and they’re all negroes and strangers 
to me.” 

The Reverend Hilary shook his head. 

“Tm afraid your plan was imprac- 
tical,” he said gently. 

“That was what John told me,” Lyria 
nodded. “Yet I might have tried it. 
Mr. Brand, there’s another thing. Aunt 
Marth wants to give Johnnie and me 
a dinner—and I can’t stop her.” 

“Why should you?” asked Brand. 

“Oh—because,” lamely. “Do you 
think it’ll do? I know she’s intending 
to invite you; but I—I hate to have 
John come there to the house that way. 
He—he doesn’t understand the people 
there. He thinks they all want to bor- 
row money from him.” 

“Well—they mostly do,” smiled 
Brand. 

Lyria could not deny it. 

Stockbridge was detained at the meet- 
ing; sunset flamed behind Raccoon 
Mountain, and then the room got a 
little dusk. Brand did not light his 
lamp on account of the heat. Sitting 
so, he became suddenly aware that 
Lyria was speaking of her first mar- 
riage. His attention was attracted by 
the tone of her voice, her uneven 
breath, and a tremulous clutching of 
her small hands in her lap. What she 
uttered was commonplace enough. 

“I wish I could have had my own 
house this time as I did when I mar- 
ried Judge Faine,” she said. “Do you 
know anything about my first marriage, 
Mr. Brand?” 

“Only that you were very young and 
that there was a great disparity in years 
between you and your husband.” 

“Yes,” sighed Lyria. “I was fifteen 
and a half. I never asked Judge Faine’s 
age. I didn’t think it would be respect- 
ful. But he had grandchildren older 
than I was. I’d always liked the judge. 
He took a good deal more notice of 
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me than grandfather did, and of course 
I’d looked forward to being married 
—every girl of that age does; it’s 
pretty nearly all they think about. He 
didn’t seem like anything I’d expected 
for a husband, but grandfather was 
dead and—and everybody appeared to 
think it was quite a match for me, and 
so I ” She broke off and sat in 
the twilight looking down at her inter- 
laced fingers. ‘‘We were married eight 
years,” she said. “I tried to do the 
best I could, but of course marriage 
wasn't what I’d thought it would be, 
and I felt that I was a disappointment 
to the judge.” 

“But now you’re making a suitakle 
match,’ said Brand, a bit uncomfort- 
ably. 

“Yes. But sometimes Johnnie seems 
to me ever so much like the judge. I 
remember, when the judge didn’t like 
me to do a certain thing, he’d always 
say, ‘You wouldn’t want to do that,’ and 
I used to say, ‘No.’ Johnnie is almost 
exactly the ,same way; and I’m older 
now and have got so much interested 
in so many things that I’m afraid that 
I might 

Again she broke off, and Brand was 
put to it for something to say. 

“You'll have wider opportunities of 
doing good,” he suggested. 

Lyria nodded. 

“The judge was always very pressed 
for money,” she said. ‘Of course that 
made it hard. He used to mention it 
‘sometimes at the table. I don’t know 
what ailed me—I could hardly swallow 
the bite I had in my mouth and I 
never ate any more after he got to 
speaking of expenses. Wasn't it silly? 
There the food was cooked and likely 
to be thrown out if I didn’t eat it, or 
carried off by the negroes; but my 
throat would just seem to close up. I 
remember one day, when there’d been 
a good deal of talk at the dinner table 
about money, I got up and left. Then 
along late in the afternoon I got awfully 
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’ Lyria pensively. 






hungry and went down to Dicey’s—she 
was Aniky’s daughter and washed for 
us—and asked her for a piece of corn 
bread. I pretended that I wanted it 
because she made it like Aniky used 
to. It tasted awfully good to me, 
maybe because I was so hungry, and I 
stood there and ate it, talking to her. 
Now what. would: make any sensible 
person act that way? I’m sure the 
judge wanted me to have enough to 
eat, and there I’d leave his table and 
go ask a poor negro woman for a piece 
of corn bread.” 

Brand laughed out whole-heartedly. 
Here was a subject on which he could 
be reassuring. 

“Well, you'll never have any trouble 
about money with Stockbridge,” he said 
confidently. ‘“He’s a very rich man 
and a very liberal one. He’s infinitely 
sensible about finances, but entirely lib- 
eral.” 

“IT guess he is very sensible,” said 
“T’m afraid he thinks 
that I’m quite foolish about spending. 
He doesn’t give me any more money ; 
he’s opened an account for me at Sles- 
singer’s and at Hengler’s Emporium. 
Of course that’s just the same as 
money. If I want to give anything to 
any one, I can get it there—but i 

On the way home in the auto Stock- 
bridge drew a lengthy bill from his 
pocket and handed it to Lyria. 

“You audit that at your leisure and 
I'll pay it,” he said. “I noticed several 
items of shoes on your Emporium bill 
that may be an error. But whatever 
you O. K., I’ll give them a check for.” 

Lyria was looking at the charges 
with Stockbridge’s clerkly little check 
before them; they were a pair of men’s 
shoes, infant’s bootees, and a pair 
of “solid-comfort’” number sixes—the 
number having evidently been added. be- 
cause it did not correspond to that she 
wore herself. 

“Those were for Captain Japson,” 
she said finally, pointing. ‘The bootees 














went to Mrs. Staley’s baby on its birth- 
day—it’s a year old, you know. Those 
sixes were for Aunt Marth.” 

“All right,” said Stockbridge, taking 
the bill. “I just wanted to know. You 
understand that you’re to have what 
you want always, but I like to keep 
track of it and see that I don’t pay for 
what I don’t get.” 

They went for some distance in 
silence. 

“What's the matter?” inquired Stock- 
bridge, studying Lyria’s down-bent 
face. One wonders how many times 
that phrase has been addressed to 
females who were for the moment 
averted from their males. The woman 
who says “thank you” for a living must 
be as endlessly iterant about it as a 
water-wheel praying machine. 

“Nothing,” Lyria replied in the time- 
honored formula. 

“T thought you seemed a little de- 
pressed.” Stockbridge pursued the 
matter at about the ordinary angle. 
But here Lyria, being unique, the only 
one of her kind so far, took off from 
the usual at a tangent. 


“T guess I’m just a little homesick ~ 


for the Commercial.” She smiled at 
him innocently. “My work there had 
got so it wasn’t really hard for me at 
all and it was very interesting.” 

Stockbridge sat up. He had been 
leaning toward her, expectant of fool- 
ish little remarks that would be in the 
nature of apologies for her tack of 
cheerfulness. The present speech 
struck him as more than sufficiently 
foolish, but entirely out of the line of 
any he would need. 

“I’m sorry I should have interfered 
with your enjoyment of the social ad- 
vantages attached to that delightful 
position.” His sarcasm was half ban- 
tering. 

“Oh, you haven’t interfered,” Lyria 
told him brightly ; “at least only for the 
time. I'll hunt up most of the girls 
again.” 
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“Lyria”—Stockbridge’s tone held ex- 
asperation well leashed—‘‘do you really 
intend to make associates of waitresses 
from the Commercial Restaurant? Do 
you think it'll do? Take that red- 
headed girl that spoke to us the first 
time I saw you there. She’s a—she’s 
a—— Well, she’s anything but the sort 
of person I’m willing for my wife to 
make an intimate of.” 

Lyria flushed a bit and her eyes 
sparkled, but whether at the matter of 
his speech or the mention of her ap- 
proaching apotheosis could not be de- 
termined. 

“T guess you’ve heard about Willy’s 
being discharged from the Commercial 
and you think the worst of her. Every- 
body seems to. I’m sorry.” 

Stockbridge eyed his 
gloomily. 

“You see’—she leaned forward and 
put her hand on his arm, really in- 
terested and in earnest now—‘Willy’s 
got a stepfather, and he’s been dread- 
fully hard on her. She says he’s fixing 
to marry again—right away—and 
wants to get rid of her, anyhow. She 
hadn’t anybody to come to with her 
troubles but me.” 

“She jooks like a person preyed upon 
by a secret sorrow,” agreed Stockbridge 
sardonically. But he put a possessive 
hand over Lyria’s fingers on his arm. 

“Poor child!” she breathed, close to 
his ear. “I’m afraid her sorrows will 
soon be public enough. Her stepfather 
wanted to turn her out of the house 
as soon as he found what was the mat- 
ter. She got me to go home with her 
once and talk to him. That was after 
they had discharged her from the res- 
taurant. Her husband’ll send for her 
as soon as he can. He’s out in the 
West somewhere.” 

“Her husband!” echoed Stockbridge. 
“Oh, she’s in that kind of trouble, is 
she ?” 

“Now, Johnnie, I don’t like to hear 
you speak that way. You mustn’t 
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A window blew open somewhere, and the rush of the storm whirled into the church. 
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‘judge. It’s a secret marriage. He left 
her in Watauga until he could get a 
place fixed for her out there in St. 
Louis. Just because you’re the soul of 
prudence and never do anything that 
goes against your conscience, you 
mustn’t be hard on people that weren’t 
so fortunately born.” 

Stockbridge laughed out suddenly. 
His tense face relaxed. 

“T wish I’d sent you up to Queens- 
borough for the month before our mar- 
riage,’ he said. “That’s a safe place 
for a woman.” 

Lyria, to whom all places were safe, 
regarded him with a little surprise. 

“But you know I wouldn’t have gone 
back to Queensborough,” she reminded 
him. “I told you I wouldn't.” 

Nothing more was said. A few mo- 
ments later Stockbridge handed Lyria 
out at her own door. Halfway across 
the sidewalk, she turned back and called 
to him: 

“Johnnie, wear your evening clothes 
to-morrow night, please.” 

Stockbridge, getting into the machine 
again, looked over his shoulder in sur- 
prise. 

“Do you mean it?” Then, with some 
trace of his former sarcasm: “Will the 
other gentlemen be in full dress?” 

“No—of course not.” Lyria came 
back a step or two and spoke low, but 
energetically. ‘‘Now, Johnnie, don’t be 
mean. You know they'll enjoy it. 
Most of them never saw a man in 
full dress, except waiters in restau- 
rants.” 

“T shall be charmed to oblige your 
friends,” Stockbridge gave up as he 
settled back in the cushions. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AUNT MARTH ENTERTAINS. 
Preparations to receive the million- 
aire rocked Aunt Marth’s boarding 
house to its foundations. Only the pas- 
sionate, naive ignorance of womankind 
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could have faced and carried through 
this~ social enterprise. Scrubbing, 
scouring the very walls for the occa- 
sion, they must have felt dimly how 
every fabric and surface in the place 
was worse than suspect, save only the 
heavy white-stone china—too clumsy to 
be nicked, showing an infinity of small 
scratches that filled in brown—and the 
one long Turkey-red tablecloth kept 
for best. But women are women every- 
where, just as cats are cats; a dog, 
strayed and starving, may look like a 
wolf, but a cat carries her cathood with 
her through the uttermost deprivation 
to the end. The feminine element in 
Aunt Marth’s boarding house obsti- 
nately regarded the entertainment of 
Stockbridge as an occasion for the dis- 
play of costume! 

Susy Lucy was brief about it. She 
belonged to the new generation. She 
knew when and where she was up 
against the inexorable law of millinery. 
But Mrs. Staley, whose lean purse con- 
tributed to the upkeep of remnant 
counters, the encouragement of trades- 
men who cut soiled goods into short 
lengths and sell: them for a slight ad- 
vance on the price they commanded 
when clean and in the bolt, hinted at 
mysterious reserves of splendor in her 
trunk. From the time the supper was 
decided upon, she walked in a cloud. 
A week before, she had gone out to 
buy a pair of shoes and come back 
with a piece of sleazy pink silk, a half 
yard of rough brown sheeting, and a 
bit of men’s jeans too small to make 
a garment for anything masculine. 
These, with almost as many more frag- 
ments as were picked up of the mirac- 
ulous loaves and fishes, she brought out 
for the contemplation of Lyria. 

“Now, you see, with all these goods 
on hand, an’ after that there expen- 
sive baby cab an’ all, I ain’t a-goin’ to 
let you give me a dress,” she protested, 
“an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to come on to Bolly 
for it. If he’d knock down like some 
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place fixed for her out there in St. 
Louis. Just because you’re the soul of 
prudence and never do anything that 
goes against your conscience, you 
mustn’t be hard on people that weren’t 
so fortunately born.” 

Stockbridge laughed out suddenly. 
His tense face relaxed. 

“T wish I’d sent you up to Queens- 
borough for the month before our mar- 
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for a woman” 

Lyria, to whom all places were safe, 
regarded him with a little surprise. 

“But you know I wouldn’t have gone 
back to Queensborough,” she reminded 
him. “I told you I wouldn't.” 

Nothing more was said. A few mo- 
ments later Stockbridge handed Lyria 
out at her own door. Halfway across 
the sidewalk, she turned back and called 
to him: 

“Johnnie, wear your evening clothes 
to-morrow night, please.” 

Stockbridge, getting into the machine 
again, looked over his shoulder in sur- 
prise. 

“Do you mean it?” Then, with some 
trace of his former sarcasm: “Will the 
other gentlemen be in full dress?” 

““No—of course not.” Lyria came 
back a step or two and spoke low, but 
energetically. ‘‘Now, Johnnie, don’t be 
mean. You know they'll enjoy it. 
Most of them never saw a man in 
full dress, except waiters in restau- 
rants.” 

“T shall be charmed to oblige your 
friends,” Stockbridge gave up as he 
settled back in the cushions. 
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aire rocked Aunt Marth’s boarding 
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could have faced and carried through 
this> social enterprise. Scrubbing, 
scouring the very walls for the occa- 
sion, they must have felt dimly how 
every fabric and surface in the place 
was worse than suspect, save only the 
heavy white-stone china—too clumsy to 
be nicked, showing an infinity of small 
scratches that filled in brown—and the 
one long Turkey-red tablecloth kept 
for best. But women are women every- 
where, just as cats are cats; a dog, 
strayed and starving, may look like a 
wolf, but a cat carries her cathood with 
her through the uttermost deprivation 
to the end. The feminine element in 
Aunt Marth’s boarding house obsti- 
nately regarded the entertainment of 
Stockbridge as an occasion for the dis- 
play of costume! 

Susy Lucy was brief about it. She 
belonged to the new generation. She 
knew when and where she was up 
against the inexorable law of millinery. 
But Mrs. Staley, whose lean purse con- 
tributed to the upkeep of remnant 
counters, the encouragement of trades- 
men who cut soiled goods into short 
lengths and sell them for a slight ad- 
vance on the price they commanded 
when clean and in the bolt, hinted at 
mysterious reserves of splendor in her 
trunk. From the time the supper was 
decided upon, she walked in a cloud. 
A week before, she had gone out to 
buy a pair of shoes and come back 
with a piece of sleazy pink silk, a half 
yard of rough brown sheeting, and a 
bit of men’s jeans too small to make 
a garment for anything masculine. 
These, with almost as many more frag- 
ments as were picked up of the mirac- 
ulous loaves and fishes, she brought out 
for the contemplation of Lyria. 

“Now, you see, with all these goods 
on hand, an’ after that there expen- 
sive baby cab an’ all, I ain’t a-goin’ to 
let you give me a dress,” she protested, 
“an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to come on to Bolly 
for it. If he’d knock down like some 
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o’ them conductors does, I could walk 
in silk. As it is, I don’t see my way 
to gittin’ a whole frock, but of course 
I can combine.” 

The word was frequent on her lips 
when speaking of fashion and apparel. 
She who would dressmake with the 
remnant man needs a long head for 
combinations. 

Miss Clara had been consulted by 
everything feminine in the household 
as a supreme authority. Her sewing 
machine hummed busily, while brooms 
and scrubbing brushes swirled around 
it in an uneasy tide. She sewed on 
everybody’s costume; Lyria was pay- 
ing her by the day—and extra at that 
—to do this very thing. But she had 
an air of generosity in dispensing her 
services that went against Aunt Marth. 

The black bridge above the dress- 
maker’s nose seemed to become thicker 
and blacker as Mrs. Staley vapored on 
the subject of costume—but failed to 
request wisdom from the true source. 
The two met with a strained manner, 
Miss Clara’s inclining to sorrow; and 
her gloom was measurably increased 
when Mrs. Staley finally deemed the 
moment ripe for disclosing what she 
intended to wear on the important 
evening. 

In point of fact, they had all worked 
until their nerves were on edge and 
they were in a mood to burst into tears 
—or pieces—at a touch. The house 
was, as well as it could be, finished, 
but the clothes were still in a state that 
required pins and stitches. The box- 
factory girls had got into their white 
duck suits and were downstairs, im- 
proving the auspicious moment with a 
couple of young fellows from the plan- 
ing mill. The men, desperately scrubbed 
and inhumanly combed, as clean as their 
facilities would allow them to be, 
lounged mostly in the side yard, hav- 
ing been cast out from the speckless, 
unduly illuminated, hot rooms. 

In the kitchen was “Nigger Sue”; 
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the grandeur of a servant there was 
felt in radiating waves of power and 
glory as far as the front door. In 
the shadows of the back yard lurked 
her offspring, of sizes that ranged above 
and below that of the one who carried 
the swill bucket and rejoiced in the 
sobriquet of “Babe.” It was nearly 
eight o'clock, and Aunt Marth had gone 
upstairs to see what kept all the women, 
when she came upon Miss Clara in the 
hall, trying to cure a place in Susy 
Lucy’s green china-silk skirt where it 
obstinately hitched up, while the wearer 
stood quiet for her to do so. The dress- 
maker was on hands and knees on the 
floor when Mrs. Staley, who had been 
making what may be termed a star- 
chamber toilet behind closed doors, 
opened prematurely and came forth in 
a kimonolike effect produced from 
breadths of pink silk draped over her 
shoulders. There was a hiatus in front. 
Susy Lucy and Miss Clara stared. 

“Hit needs but a tableer front,” Mrs. 
Staley announced to them authorita- 
tively. “The one I’ve got can’t be sewed 
in, but I jest aimed to pin it along the 
edges. Wait a minute—I’ll show you.” 

She .popped into her room like a rab- 
bit into its burrow and emerged almost 
immediately, displaying the table scarf 
from her bedside stand cunningly ad- 
justed to the purpose she had named. 

She had made use of one embroidered 
end for the bottom of her tablier, and 
had ingeniously wrung it at the waist- 
line to bring the opposite extremity 
right side out, so that it fell in a sort 
of bertha effect, serving the double pur- 
pose of adorning the waist and con- 
cealing this necessary twist. Miss Clara 
emptied her mouth of pins and cleared 
the way for speech. 

“You ain’t goin’ to let that thar thing 
stay whar it’s at, aire you?” she de- 
manded. 

“T aim to keep my dress on, if that’s 
what you're a-askin’,” returned Mrs. 
Staley, but she blenched visibly. 




















“Well, I wisht I may never!” said 
Miss Clara. “Ef you’d ’a’ ast me, I’d 
’a’ told you what they’re wearin’ this 
spring. I reckon tableer fronts went 
out about the time I was learnin’ my 
trade—an’ they ain’t come back in since. 
I’d ’a’ told you, ef you'd ’a’ ast me.” 

“When folks have worked in a dress- 
makin’ shop that calls itself a establish- 
ment, they think they’ve got the rights 
to hector ever’body else,’ Mrs. Staley 
began, with a wabble in her voice. 

“Now, see here,” said Aunt. Marth, 
_ pausing as she was about to go down- 
stairs. ‘‘We’re all beat out an’ run to 
death, an’ it’s hot enough to fry eggs 
on a shingle—but that ain’t no reason 
for us to fuss. Miz Staley, you look 
all right. Miss Clara, thanky very much 
for fixin’ Suse Luce. Come on, all of 
you that’s ready, an’ he’p me with the 
refreshments.” 

She herself was clad much as usual. 
Her sartorial creed had been formed 
in the hoop-skirt period and set in a 
lifetime mold. Her ideas of full dress 
would always be a little extra starch in 
petticoats made short enough to permit 
the unimpeded movement of her busy 
feet. She rustled on downstairs, and 
as Miss Clara continued to glare in 
a hostile manner and nobody offered 
to pin the green table scarf more firmly 
in place, Mrs. Staley began to waver. 

Just at that moment Lyria came out 
of her room. She had been a little 
depressed in discussing the party with 
Brand, but depression never lasted long 
with Lyria. Everybody was in his best 
clothes; the place was clean from end 
to end; refreshments were being pre- 
pared in the kitchen—what was to hin- 
der seas of bliss? She observed, with 
some surprise, Mrs. Staley beginning 
to breathe hard through her nose and 
mutter fragmentary remarks concern- 
ing the baby and Bol Staley. She 
stopped to investigate the lady’s inse- 
cure and original costume. 

“Why, that’s pretty,” she said before 
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she caught sight of Miss Clara’s sig- 


naling eyebrows. ‘What is it? Your 
table scarf? Well, I always did like 
that spread; I always said it was too 
nice to put on a table. Is there any- 
thing the matter?’ And she looked 
buoyantly from one to the other. 

“It’s her dress,” growled Susy Lucy. 
“Miss Clara’s tryin’ to get her to take 
off that table scarf.” 

“Oh, but why?” inquired Lyria, 
dropping back to survey the “tableer 
front” through narrowed eyes. “How 
cute you've used it, twisting it around 
to make both ends come right side 
out!” 

Miss Clara snorted herself partly 
erect from the knee-and-chest position 
she had assumed in getting the hang 
of Susy Lucy’s skirt. She was hot 
afraid to discipline Lyria herself if it 
became necessary. 

“If anybody’s a-goin’ to have doubts 
as to what that thing is,” she said with- 
eringly, “they've only got to look at 
that there ink spot.” 

“T can’t nowise take it off,” said 
Mrs. Staley miserably. “They ain’t a 
thing under it, because I didn’t have 
goods enough. It’s too late to get any- 
thin’ now—I reckon I can jest stay out 
in the back yard an’ freeze the ice . 
cream.” 

“Indeed, you won't!” said Lyria. 
“You can put my big green-and-pink 
auto veil over your shoulders and pull 
it in with your belt and have it fall 
over the front. They veil a great deal 
of the embroidery with chiffon nowa- 
days—on the French imported dresses 
—don’t they, Miss Clara?” 

Miss Clara sourly admitted this 
vagary of Gallic fashion. Yet she al- 
lowed herself to be wheedled into 
arranging the veil over the despised 
“tableer front,” softened by the state- 
ment that one touch of her fingers 
made things look stylish. 

It was that dreadful quarter hour 
when preparations are complete—or 
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abandoned—and the guests have not yet 
arrived. The men paced uneasily in 
the side yard or hung in little groups 
on the sidewalk, with an air of having 
taken each other into custody. The 
girls, more used to such occasions or 
with an aptitude for it in their blood, 
posed themselves where the light 
streamed from door or window, made 
inconsequent remarks to each other, or 
laughed with empty shrillness. Every- 
body’s nerves were tense, and you could 
have had your face slapped for the 
chance misunderstanding of a civil re- 
mark. 

Mrs. Staley was pinned together at 
last. She had promised to make the 
ice cream, claiming to be an expert. 

The motor horn sounded through the 


street like Gabriel’s trump. With un- 
canny swiftness the vehicle itself 
flashed up to the curb. Stockbridge 


and Brand got down. The men cleared 
their throats, shouldering and staring; 
the women settled skirts and fumbled 
at their hair. Both guests were in 
evening clothes. Brand was well known 
to them all. His patient, tired face 
and one-sided smile were pleasantly 
familiar. All eyes went past him to 
rest on Stockbridge, stiff, formal, an 
invincible hauteur in every movement. 
They idmired him as they could never 
have admired a man who would unbend 
with them. He lived up to the part. 
They not only had a millionaire at their 
party—they had a man who looked rich 
and acted rich, a man with whom you 
couldn’t be at ease one moment. 

When Brand and Stockbridge came, 
the party had arrived. The first false 
move was to carry them in state to 
the front room and set them up in two 
chairs to be worshiped. Aunt Marth 
was in the kitchen, putting the last 
touches to her fried chicken; Mrs. 
Staley was working over the ice cream. 
The heat and glare in all parts of the 
house were intolerable. 

One of the men from the plow fac- 
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tory, having coughed several times and 
fixed a curious, cataleptic stare on the 
guests, finally ejaculated, in a startlingly 
penetrating tone: 

“How’s business?” 

“Pretty dull—in midsummer,” re- 
turned Stockbridge, and a breathed sigh 
of admiration went round the circle. 

Bolivar Staley had cherished the in- 
tention of mentioning his return from 
Texas and quoting “Home, Sweet 
Home.” * Twice he got close enough to 
Stockbridge to catch the _ broker's 
eye, opened out, “Mid pleasures and 
pal and twice he broke down. 
After all, the quotation was not the 
thing to begin with. He was keying 
up for a third effort, when some one 
suggested an adjournment to the com- 
parative coolness of the side yard. 

Things began to move with the swift- 
ness and strangeness of a dream. A 
crude processional, with Stockbridge 
carried well along up toward the head 
as a sacred. relic, streamed out into 
the side yard and disposed itself to 
wait for refreshments. Aunt Marth 
in the kitchen dished up her chicken 
with marvelous celerity. Around the 
turn in the back yard, a lantern on the 
wash bench illuminated Mrs. Staley’s 
activities ; her face, anxious, perspiring, 
looked hot enough to have retarded the 
freezing process. She tilted the lid of 
the inner can, put a testing forefinger 
in, withdrew, and licked it. Was the 
salt on her finger or in the ice cream, 
already beginning to get the consistency 
of batter? She called in alarm for some 
one to come and taste it. Staley ap- 
peared around the corner. She hur- 
ried to him with coated forefinger. 

“Take it quick, Bol, or it'll run off— 
thar!’ she exclaimed as he put out an 
obedient tongue. “Is it salty?” 

“Waal, I kinder think hit is—sorter,”’ 
hesitated Bolivar. 

Miss Clara came and stood in the 
kitchen door. 

“Cream ready?” she asked. 























“She’s afraid she’s let the salt git 
into it,” announced Staley, with a 
troubled man’s ineptness. 

“Oh, no, Bolly,” his wife broke in, 
“only a leetle, teenchy bit round whar 
the lid didn’t fit down quite tight. 
That’s what ruint me—the lid didn’t fit 
tight.” 

“T don’t expect Mr. Stockbridge gets 
salty ice cream at the Patton,” said 
Miss Clara, and she laughed. “Y’ ort 
to see him eatin’ Miz Traynor’s fried 
chicken!” 

“Nor he won’t here,” added Bolivar 
stoutly. ‘This is goin’ to be all right. 
Lemme finish it.” 

He laid hold of the freezer—and 
tipped it over. 

“Thar—look at you now!” wailed his 
wife, setting it upright, heaving it side- 
wise to get the brine out, adding brine 
of her tears in a salt shower. “I do 
think men aire the most ockard things! 
Now the salt’s gone clean through, for 
sure!” 

Aunt Marth was sending platters of 
fried chicken from the kitchen to the 
side yard, juicy, brown-crusted, flaked 
with coarse bits of black pepper. She 
came and looked over Miss Clara’s 
shoulder, 

“Ain’t you two goin’ to have any 
supper?” she asked cheerfully. 

With a sob Mrs. Staley went back 
to her ice cream. 

“Ef I keep on a-beatin’ it, the salt 
that’s got in the top’ll go clean through,” 
she gulped. ‘Ef I don’t beat it, hit’s 
never goin’ to get thicker’n mush. 
What’d you do?” 

“I'd just put on the lid an’ kiver 
it. Hit’ll be all right, time we want it. 
You come along an’ have your biscuit 
an’ fried chicken. Mr. Stockbridge has 
had two helpin’s a’ready.” 

The exhausted and tremulous Mrs. 
Staley jumped at the chance of re- 
lease, covered her failures with an 
old gunny sack—fortunate woman that 
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could do so—and went eagerly around 
to the side yard, wiping her hands. 

People had plates on their knees, 
some of the men, and the laundry and 
factory girls, sitting on the ground. 
Susy Lucy was passing the chicken for 
the second time. With the coming of 
the food there was something like 
laughter and sounds resembling human 
speech. Miss Clara paused at the edge 
of the circle and caught Mrs. Staley’s 
arm. 

“What'd I tell you?” she demanded. 
indicating the broker with a sort of 
ecstasy. “‘The money that man’s got 
an’ the money he can make—an’ look 
at him, just settin’ thar eatin’ fried 
chicken like ary one of us—or mo’ 
so!” j 
Her enthusiasm was justified. Stock- 
bridge was bringing to bear a man-sized 
appetite on as excellent a viand as he 
had ever tasted: The pleasure it gave 
him was as nothing to the pleasure it 
gave his hosts. 

Some of Mrs. Staley’s ice cream could 
be eaten as a matter of pleasure and 
some in a spirit of duty—according to 
how near the top your helping came 
from. Between the two it was all dis-_ 
posed of. 

All Lyria’s doubts were resolved in 
the splendid mutual understanding she 
saw setting up between Stockbridge 
and her friends at the boarding house. 
She kept her place beside him. It 
would not have gone beyond her ideas 
that they sit thus hand in hand. She 
would have liked the German fashion, 
which offers to a betrothed pair at a 
betrothal party a throne seat under an 
arbor and twin wreaths. Ingenuously 
she interpreted Stockbridge for all, and 
he endured it. It would have been 
dificult to say that he seemed to like 
or dislike it. He looked no farther 
than Lyria herself. Glowing with the 
ardors of the occasion, she was worth 
stopping for. 

When the party was over, she fol- 
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lowed him out to the machine, and 
Brand discreetly finding an errand that 
took him back into the house, they 
had a moment alone. 

“John,” she said solemnly,. “there 
never were two people so perfectly 
suited to each other as you andI. We 
think just alike about everything, don’t 
we?” 

And Stockbridge said, in the moment 
allowed him for the saying of it, that 
they were and did. He was sincere 
in the matter. He subconsciously in- 
tended that they should never think 
anything except what he thought. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“1: Gaaet.” 


Lyria waked late on her wedding 
morning. She opened her eyes with 
the impression that somebody had been 
saying outside her door: “You know in 
reason she ain’t asleep—but let her 
alone.” 

The day had dawned sultry and shin- 
ing. Life seemed to pause for a mo- 
ment and swim like a golden bubble 
in a hot, yellow sea of June sunlight. 
For a time she lay looking at the ceil- 
ing. Then her gaze came down to the 
trunks, packed and ready, stenciled with 
her new name—Mrs. John Stockbridge, 
Watauga, Tennessee—and waiting but 
a few small packages in the tray, the 
turn of the key, to be ready for the 
baggage man. 

She studied them with hazy satis- 
faction. Then she got up and pattered 
over to the bureau to pull out drawers 
and look thoughtfully over things that 
were never to go in the trunks belong- 
ing to Mrs. John Stockbridge. Most 
of such possessions she had already 
given away, and the few remaining 
articles were now to be allotted. Here 
was a length of old-fashioned em- 
broidery that had belonged to her 
grandmother, very fine in its day, but 
not so astonishing to a time familiar 
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with the wonders of Hamburg edging. 
She would leave that for Susy Lucy to 
mail to Willy Hicks. It would come 
in handy 

She was busy for a good while, work- 
ing with an intentness that made her 
unconscious of the sounds in the house, 
The early breakfast, and even the sec- 
ond breakfast, had failed to rouse her, 
but now she heard the noise of Jap- 
son’s horn. It came again; she laughed 
a little, dropped the things she was 
working on, and began to dress. 

When eight o’clock came, everybody 
not concerned in the marriage was out 
of the house, gone to work in a prosaic 
fashion that was. most astonishing. 
Those that remained behind had_ be- 
gun making their preparations ; indeed, 
so far as the women were concerned, 
they might have been said to have be- 
gun operations the night before, since 
there had been a terrific putting up of 
hair in curl papers and hairpins, a 
scouring and lotioning and cleansing 
unknown to happier mortals who may 
daily give time to the toilet. 

At ten ’oclock, Lyria was the storm 
center for everything feminine in the 
house; at eleven they were still dress- 
ing her, though most of them had made 
side excursions toward a toilet of their 
own. At half past eleven, Miss Clara 
was on her knees in the front hall 
smoothing folds, twitching fullness into 
place, while the others stood about and 
gave advice. 

“T want this here dress to be able to 
face New York—or wherever hit goes,” 
Miss Clara said. 

“Hit’s goin’ as far as Ni-agry Falls,” 
Aunt Marth put in admiringly. 

“An’ to New York,” gloated Miss 
Clara enviously. “Turn round once 
more, Miz Faine, an’ let me see ef that 
skirt hangs plumb as it ort in the back. 
I’ll bet they won’t be anythin’ sweller’n 
that on Broadway.” 

At twenty minutes of twelve there 
came a shrill warning from Attie, 
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Brand addressed himself to the three. Were they hungry? Would they sit down and have 
: a bite with him? 


posted in Japson’s room as lookout. 
Stockbridge’s car was making its usual 
grand sweep on lower Main Street to 
draw up at the curb in front of Aunt 
Marth’s—for the last time, he may have 
hoped—and Stockbridge himself was 
getting out. The indefinite, sultry 
presage of storm in the air had deep- 
ened. The hood of the motor was up. 





The women fled into Japson’s room 
—or were pushed into it by Aunt Marth 
—finding him half in and half out of 
the horn, sheepish, apologetic. 

“T warn’t goin’ to play on it,” he ex- 
plained huskily. 

“You better not,” said Su Lu darkly. 

Mrs. Staley and Miss Clara estab- 
lished themselves at good peepholes in 
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the curtain to stare through at Stock- 
bridge. He was dressed for a morn- 
ing wedding, in frock coat and top hat. 
The seamstress expressed regret that 
he was not in what she denominated 
“a swaller tail.” 

“Though them pants is sure the pret- 
tiest color I ever laid my eyes on,” 
she confided to Mrs. Staley. ‘Listen 
at me! An’ I was brought up to think 
it was a scandal to know whether a 
man had legs or not—much less pants 
on ’em! I reckon we're all excited.” 

Aunt Marth was not so excited but 
that she swiftly telescoped the human 
bodies in the way of its sweep and 
slammed the door into the hall, giving 
bride and groom their moment of meet- 
ing alone. 

Lyria went toward Stockbridge in 
the small, chutelike entry. There was 
the dawning of the bride’s look in her 
eyes. This bride’s look is an expres- 
sion peculiar to itself, coming down 
the ages and inherited from all de- 
voted creatures, running back to the 
time of human sacrifice and the vic- 
tim on the altar. Which is not to say 
that a bride is necessarily a victim, but 
self-surrender lights the same fire in 
the glance whether it be voluntary and 
joyous or involuntary and tragic. 

“Tt’s going to storm,” she whispered, 
held close against his breast. 

“T think it is,” said Stockbridge. 
“That’s why I came a little early for 
you.” 

“And the rest of us,” urged Lyria. 
“Shouldn’t there be some way for them 
to get to the church—other than walk- 
ing, I mean? I’ve invited them, you 
know, Johnnie.” 

“Oh, have you?” said Stockbridge 
absently. “Well, we'd better see to 


them, then.” 

He cupped her face in his two hands 
and stood looking down at her for a 
long moment. God knows he loved her. 
He felt that mighty grip of tenderness 
upon his heart which hurts, which longs 


to express itself—for which there is 
no expression. 

Aunt Marth, with a great clearing of 
throat and rattling of the door handle, 
permitted her cohorts to enter the front 
hall. 

Stockbridge hurried across the street 
to a little drug store and telephoned 
for vehicles. They. waited until these 
arrived, gathered on the stoop and look- 
ing at the darkening skies; Lyria in her 
wedding dress, Aunt Marth and Susy 
Lucy, Japson, wearing The Hat, Mrs. 
Staley—Bolivar had not been able to get 
leave and was out on his run—Miss 
Clara, and the sniffling Attie. Stock- 
bridge put his bride in the auto, and 
then showed a kindly concern as to 
whether the others were properly 
stowed away in their vehicles. Some- 
how it was rather like a funeral. 

St. Luke’s faces a big, irregular space 
on the hilltop, from which six ways 
issue, a right-angled street crossing hav- 
ing been cut through obliquely by a 
wide avenue. This opening is so large 
and is fronted upon by so many 
churches that it is often called Church 
Square. The swifter motor drew into 
it while the sky was only darkening, 
yet so deeply that it was no surprise 
to see the electric lights flash out and 
to enter the vestibule by their shimmer. 
The slower carriages following were 
caught in a little flaw of rain, so that 
the flimsy best of the women, which 
had depended mostly upon its starch 
and recent ironing, looked draggled as 
they came in, and Attie was whim- 
pering. ° 

“A body’d think you was at a 
buryin’,” Su Lu admonished him in a 
fierce undertone. 

There is always something a little 
ghastly about artificial light contending 
with even the twilight of day. St. 
Luke’s is a big church, and the wedding 
group appeared small, forlorn, incon- 
sequent in it. 

Stockbridge would have been able to 


























command a fair attendance at the wed- 
ding had he waited. The timid would 
come over to his standard when the 
marriage was actually accomplished and 
the matter where it must be smoothed 
up. But now he had no women in the 
church—kin, friend, or connection ; only 
Edmiston and a man from Wisconsin 
who had come down to invest in tim- 
berlands and commended himself to 
the broker humanly occupied a front 
pew by his invitation. The storm even 
kept away the crowds of curiosity 
mongers who would ordinarily have 
been about the doors striving for ad- 
mittance. Lyria went up the aisle on 
her bridegroom’s arm, for there was 
no one to give her away, no best man 
to enter with him from the vestry. 

Near the back of the church a man 
with thick, ruddy hair and glasses stood 
alone in a pew. He watched the bride, 
almost as if there were nobody else in 
the building, and, as she passed, he 
breathed half unconsciously, “God bless 
her poor little soul!” 

Brand looked odd to Lyria in his 
surplice; there was little of the con- 
ventional clergyman about him. As al- 
ways at such times, the words of the 
ceremony itself stood out suddenly, 
beautiful and full of significance. She 
followed them, her heart beating hard. 

The curate had just stretched out his 
hand for congratulations at the end of 
the ceremony when, with a ripping roar 
of thunder, the storm burst outside. It 
disconcerted everybody for a moment ; 
the power house evidently shut off the 
current, for the lights winked out, leav- 
ing the church in comparative dark- 
ness. 

The few concluding words were has- 
tily spoken. A window blew open 
somewhere, and the rush of the storm 
whirled into the church.. The janitor 
ran hastily, followed by limping old 
Japson, to prop the sash. Brand hur-, 
ried to the vestry to get out of his 
surplice, and Stockbridge and Lyria 
10 
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went down the aisle toward the front 
of the church. 

The group from Aunt Marth’s board- 
ing house pushed forward uncertainly. 
The man from Wisconsin halted the 
newly married pair in the aisle and 
offered congratulations ; Edmiston ven- 
tured to second him. Miss Clara 
thought it very genteel, and nudged 
Aunt Marth to follow suit; but the 
entire party had got as far as the ves- 
tibule before they all came together, 
gathering in the wide doorway, looking 
out at the storm. 

The rain was coming down with the 
souse of an overturned bucket, driving 
in great sheets through the open square, 
hurling along under darkened skies. 
The vehicles at the curb were drawn 
up, taking it as best they might. 

“I'd better run across to my aunt’s 
house and get some umbrellas,” Ed- 
miston made the low-toned suggestion 
to Stockbridge. ‘We could have had 
an awning if we’d expected anything 
like this.” 

“An awning wouldn’t do any good,” 
said Lyria. “The rain would drive 
right under it. Look how it’s coming! 
That means it will be over soon. We 
could stay here, only that the break- 
fast will be ready and waiting—won’t 
it? What time did you say, Johnnie?” 

“We should be there now,” said 
Stockbridge, glancing at his watch. 
Then to Edmiston, “Yes, go and get 
the umbrellas—and a long cloak or 
shawl, please, to put around Mrs. 
Stockbridge.” 

Lyria colored consciously at the new 
name, looking up as if she half ex- 
pected to be kissed. 

Edmiston hurried away, and the 
man from Wisconsin went with him. 
Neither of them had been bidden to 
the wedding breakfast. It was choice 
guests or none with Stockbridge. The 
function had been ordered on an im- 
posing scale, but covers were laid for 
only four. 
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The man with the ruddy hair had 
disappeared. Brand was still in the 
vestry. Aunt Marth’s people, anxious 
to manifest a willingness in any direc- 
tion that might please, pushed forward 
as if they would have gone out into the 
rain to get into their carriages. Lyria 
looked at them and then at her bride- 
groom. 

“Could we take Aunt Marth and 
Susy Luce in the car with us?’ she 
whispered: ‘Their carriage will go so 
slow.” 

“It would be inconvenient,” said 
Stockbridge briefly. “If you would 
rather they rode in the car, it can come 
back for them when it has taken us 
up to the house.” 

Lyria whitened. All the flash and 
sparkle died out of her face. 

“Aren't they to be at the breakfast? 
Didn’t you understand I’d_ invited 
them?” She spoke with difficulty. 

“Certainly not,’ returned Stock- 
bridge. “I am still hoping that Mrs. 
Vertrees will be able to come across 
from her house to mine. They phoned 
me that she wasn’t well enough to get 
to the church.” 

“Of course, I’ll love to have her.” 
Lyria’s lips were white. ‘But—John- 
nie—these others—I’ve invited them.” 

She stared up into his face. 

He glanced back to where her pitiful 
retainers stood, in a draggled group, 
grotesque enough wedding guests. He 
was no more than common-sensible. 

“It’s out of the question,’ he said 
brusquely, and moved a little forward. 

She followed, clinging to his arm. 

“Johnnie”—she repeated. the foolish 
diminutive of his name as if it were 
a charm—‘Johnnie, they had you to 
dinner at their house—they did their 
best Anyhow, I’ve asked them.” 

“Here comes Edmiston now with the 





umbrellas,” cut in Stockbridge in a 


relieved tone. 
Lyria’s hand dropped from his arm; 
her- eyes dilated and fixed themselves 
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on the bit of profile—the strong jaw 
line—that was all she could see of her 
bridegroom’s face. 

“T’ve left my prayer book,” she 
gasped, and, before he divined her pur- 
pose, she had plunged into the shadows 
of the church, returning breathless, her 
eyes reddened, to stand quietly while 
he enveloped her in the great shawl, 
opened an umbrella above her head, and 
essayed the tempest. 

Going back into the church, she had 
passed through the group of her guests, 
and old Japson had stopped her a min- 
ute, whispered his good wishes, and 
mentioned what would happen when 
the persecuted lawsuit finally gave up 
and let him have his own. Aunt Marth, 
a wise woman, said nothing. Susy 
Lucy, being of her grandmother’s breed, 
merely looked at the bride, and their 
silence pleaded harder than the cring- 
ing, frightened congratulations of Mrs. 
Staley and Miss Clara. Edmiston had 
managed to find two .other umbrellas, 
and Brand, being measurably English, 
was provided with one, so that when 
Stockbridge and Lyria went out to the 
car, the whole wedding party followed, 
Japson walking in the rain, unconscious 
of its beating on the sacred hat. 

Lyria was standing with bent head 
under the umbrella Stockbridge kept 
over her. Bob turned and jerked at 
the door of the tonneau. The catch 
stuck. Stockbridge shifted the um- 
brella from his right hand to his left, 
pushed Bob’s hand aside, grasped and 
worried the handle. 

They had chosen a time for their 
sally when the storm was slackening, 
but as they stood there on the curb, 
it darkened in again, and, with a sud- 
den, reverberating peal, the rain came 
down harder than ever. The meek old 
livery hacks attached to the carriage 
Aunt Marth had come in reared, snort- 
ing, and backed into the automobile. 
Characteristically, Stockbridge hung to 
the door handle, calling sharp orders 


























to the scared driver. Bob ran around 
and helped the man, and together they 
got the carriage free of the car, its 
trembling horses steadied down. The 
auto door came open to Stockbridge’s 
powerful jerk. 

“Now, dear,” he said, and glanced 
around for Lyria. There was nobody 
under the umbrella he held. 

At first his look was one of sur- 
prise, quickly sharpened by irritation. 
Where had she gone now? His eye 
searched the wet sidewalk, the steps, 
the dark vestibule. Susy Lucy touched 
his arm and mutely held up to him a 
small, folded piece of paper. Some- 
thing in the action itself was ominous; 
but there was more in the girl’s white 
face, upon which the freckles stood out 
startlingly. Her teeth were chattering, 
and she shut her jaws together firmly 
to control them. , 

“Is this for me?” the bridegroom de- 
manded. 

There was a motion in Susy Lucy’s 
throat, but no words came. She only 
nodded. Stockbridge looked down and 
saw that the rain spattered in his hand 
on the torn-out leaf of a prayer book 
—the flyleaf of that prayer book he 
had given to Lyria to carry as a bride. 
Upon one side was her new name in 
his own handwriting. 

He turned it. On the other he saw, 
penciled in the childish, old-fashioned- 
looking script that was dear to him as 
hers, just two words: 

“I can’t.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE LOHENGRIN WEDDING MARCH. 


For a moment Stockbridge stood 
with the bit of paper crumpled in his 
hand, eying his office girl—and not see- 
ing her at all. 

“Where’s Mr. Brand?” 

He seemed to get out the words with 
difficulty. Susy Lucy turned and ran 
She caught Brand 


through the rain. 
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in the vestry, half out of his robes, 
and dragged him through the church, 
gasping out single words that were not 
elucidating. Susy Lucy’s vocabulary 
was mostly slang; she was as little of 
a sentence builder as Stockbridge him- 
self. 

“Who's gone?” demanded the Rever- 
end Hilary. “Is Mrs. Stockbridge ill? 
Who gave you the note?” 

These final inquiries brought him to 
the door and in sight of the little group 
at the curb. <A paralysis seemed to 
have fallen upon them all; they stood 
and let the storm have them. Aunt 
Marth’s petticoats twisted with wet 
flappings about her solidly planted feet, 
and Mrs. Staley was in tears—an in- 
considerate addition to the amount of 
undesired moisture that was already 
abroad, 

Brand took the steps at a couple of 
jumps and ran across the pavement 
without waiting to get his umbrella up. 

“What’s the matter?” he ejaculated. 
“Can I do anything?” 

“You can get rid of these—people— 
for me,” Stockbridge said. 

Brand glanced into the shadowed 
auto, and got the impression that Lyria 
was there. He bundled the bewildered 
wedding guests into their two carriages, 
Aunt Marth trying vainly all the time 
to tell him something. 

“Never mind—never mind just now,” 
he repeated, and gave the drivers the 
order for the riverside house. But 
Aunt Marth spoke to the boy on the 
box of their vehicle and the two car- 
riages went in opposite directions. 

“You're going to get in here with 
me, Brand,” Stockbridge said, jerking 
open the door of the auto. 

“Why, of course,” vaguely. 
Where’s Mrs. Stockbridge ?” 

He paused in the door, half in and 
half out. 

“Gone! Don’t stand there. Get in!” 

Stockbridge reénforced his* words 
with a none too gentle push, the door 
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was slammed, and the machine swung 
out into the square and started toward 
the bluffs. 

“Gone?” Brand echoed the word, 
and half rose from his seat. “Are you 
sure? Didn’t she just step back into 
the church to get out of the rain? I 
saw her back in the church.” He looked 
at the face of the man beside him. “We 
mustn’t leave her. Stockbridge—what 
are you thinking of ?” 

The big man sat, gray and immov- 
able, as the streets and squares slid 
by them. The rain, after that last sav- 
age outburst, was dying down. 

“Yes, she went back into the church,” 
he said at length. “She went back to 
write—that.”” He showed the edge of 
the paper in his hand, but did not offer 
it to Brand to read. 

Had the curate been allowed to un- 
derstand the case, he would have spared 
Stockbridge the most gallingly ludicrous 
features of his home-coming. As it 
was, he sat, completely dazed, while 
the auto rolled into the crescent upon 
which the broker’s mansion fronted. 
All the houses about showed faces at 
the windows, but only on the porch 
of the Vertrees’ residence next door 
was anybody standing, since the rain 
still spattered a bit and the skies were 
dark. At this place, Mrs. Vertrees, a 
thin, little old lady with a big raincoat 
about her, was arguing with Colonel 
Phayre, who stood halfway up her 
steps, looking back occasionally to a 
veiled figure in a runabout at the curb 
below. 

Brand passed them without fully un- 
derstanding that they would be part of 
what Stockbridge had to face. The 
caterer had put up an awning here when 
the storm threatened, and the same 
authority had lit the house from top to 
bottom so that it glowed in the twilight 
of the rain like a mansion prepared for 
a ball, Its imposing front entrance was 
open. There were a couple of musi- 
cians in the hall, and they began on 


the strains of the Lohengrin Wedding 
March as the auto stopped at the curb 
and the two men got out. Brand ran 
up the steps, trying to stop the music 
with a frantic gesture, but Stockbridge 
walked stolidly behind him, looking 
neither to right nor left. 

As the curate went up he could not 
help hearing what went on on the other 
porch. The contending parties were 
so close and their voices were so raised 
that he caught every word. 

“I’m going over, Coleman.” Thus 
the old lady. “I could have gone to 
the church well enough if you hadn’t 
been so officious.” 

“Well, Louise and I both felt 
the colonel was beginning when the lady 
of the raincoat cut him short. 

“You and Louise can put your feel- 
ings in your pocket so far as I’m con- 
cerned. John’s a neighbor and an old 
friend. I’m going.” 

Phayre retired toward the runabout, 
whose veiled occupant had watched 
curiously through her veil the two men 
get out of the big auto, the curate 
start up the steps. Now she leaned 
forward, and Brand heard Louise Bar- 
ringer’s voice calling to the others: 

“Look! Look there!’ 

She shook her raised hands. 

“Look!” she repeated. “Just look at 
that !” 

She threw back her veil. Mrs. Ver- 
trees and Phayre halted at the runa- 
bout. 

If Stockbridge saw them or heard 
their comments, he made no sign. 
There was something massive, and, in 
a sense, noble about his way of taking 
the thing. 

“Send those men away.” Brand had 
reached Eichorn, the caterer, who had 
the wedding breakfast in charge; he 
motioned toward the embarrassed mu- 
sicians. “Send them away. Oh, you 
can’t in the rain. Let them get out of 
sight and keep still, then. Here, Fanny” 
—to a maid who appeared at his elbow 
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over the house and switch off the 
lights.” 

Stockbridge strode past them and into 
the room on the ground floor which he 
called the library, shut the door of it 
after him, and left them staring. 

“Warn’t dey no weddin’?” ejaculated 
‘Fanny, with the negro’s irrepressible in- 
terest in the dramatic. “Whar de 
bride?” 

“Yes—yes—they were married. I 
married them.” The Reverend Hilary, 
looking about, discovered himself in a 
painful position. 

He glanced at the closed door. He 
could not at the moment resent Stock- 
bridge’s having let him in for this, yet 
he was aware that the big man had 
served him about as he was reputed to 
treat his associates in a business way. 
Through the open doorway he saw a 
carriage drawing up at the curb. Thank 
Heaven—Lyria was coming, after all! 
He ran down the steps and greeted an 
emerging female form—Aunt Marth! 
Behind her solid shoulders showed the 
scared white face of old Japson and 
Susy Lucy’s freckled countenance. The 
rain was almost over; the darkness had 
lifted; faint gleams of watery sunlight 
sought the puddles and burnished the 
wet foliage. 

“You’ve brought Mrs. Stockbridge 
with you,” Brand asserted, but he felt 
no faith in the assertion. 

“No, I ain’t,” Aunt Marth said, with 
unusual decision even for her. “An’ 
I don’t know whar she’s at, an’ Mr. 
Stockbridge neenter ask me.” 

“Oh, granny—come on back in the 
hack,” entreated Susy Lucy. “Come 
on away.” 

“Is Mr. Stockbridge here?” Aunt 
Marth glanced at the auto, which still 
stood in front of the house. 

“Ye-es.”” Brand hesitated. “You'd 
better come in. He may want to see 
you.” 

Aunt Marth screwed up her mouth 
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to take his wet coat—“you go around’ 
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as if she had doubts, but she followed 
ponderously, and with evident reluc- 
tance both Susy Lucy and Japson 
climbed out and mounted the steps. 

It seemed, upon inquiry, that Stock- 
bridge did not wish to see Aunt Marth 
or Japson—or even Susy Lucy. The 
two words on the flyleaf of the prayer 
book had apparently given him all the 
information he desired. 

Brand came back from an interview 
with the broker to find the dripping 
three seated on hall chairs, looking 
strangely at each other, Aunt Marth’s 
inevitable palm-leaf fan folded across 
her ample breast like a shield and her 
kindly face as resolute above it as a 
covenanter’s. Eichorn came in and 
made whispered inquiry concerning the 
wedding breakfast. Brand, looking 
furtively over his shoulder at the closed 
door, addressed himself to the three. 
Were they hungry? Would they sit 
down and have a bite with him? 

“T been up since befo’ day,” said 
Aunt Marth, “an’ I hain’t tetched food. 
I'll be obleeged to ye.” 

Solemnly the strange little group 
followed Ejichorn into the big dining 
room. It was gay with flowers. The 
shades were still down, the electric 
candles twinkling. A cozy round table, 
flower-decked, sparkled with its equip- 
ment. The women breathed involuntary 
sighs of admiration and delight, but old 
Japson plodded in the rear with his 
head down, fumbling at his left shoul- 
der as if he were reaching for the 
French horn. 

They took the four places at the 
table and were served by formidable, 
black-jacketed waiters. Aunt Marth 
ate mostly with a teaspoon, and Susy 
Lucy sent never a glance of admoni- 
tion her way. 

When they were fed and partly 
dried, Japson went to sit at the door 
like an old dog who wants to be let 
out to go home. Aunt Marth pushed 
back her chair and looked about her. 
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Susy Lucy’s normal impudence began 
to return. The two pairs of feminine 
eyes appraised the dwelling, and as- 
tonishment held them both. This it 
was from which Lyria had fled! 

The overawing servitors retired. 
Brand had finished his meal. 

“I—I suppose I’ll have to speak to 
Mr. Stockbridge again,” the curate said. 
“And I am a good deal at a loss what 
to say. Is there anything you could 
tell me that would help?” 

“We ain’t neither of us goin’ to say 
one word that we don’t think she’d want 
us to,’ Aunt Marth returned doggedly. 
The utterance was plainly the result of 
consultation, or perhaps coercion, dur- 
ing the drive from the church to the 
house. 

“IT don’t mean that I was going to 
Mr. Stockbridge directly with anything 
you told me.” Brand flushed a little, 
but explained patiently: “I only felt 
that I'd like to know Have you 
any idea where Mrs. Stockbridge 
went?” 

“You can ask yourself anythin’ you 
want to know,” Aunt Marth hazarded 
finally. ‘I’m not good at guessin’; 
you'll see her before I will.” 

“How’s that?’ demanded Brand. 

“Why, after she give me that paper,” 
broke in Susy Lucy, with a half-defiant 
glance at her grandmother. “Yes, I’m 
goin’ to tell him, granny—he ain’t Mr. 
Stockbridge ;, anyhow, he’ll know soon 
enough himself. She gimme me the 
paper, Mr. Brand, an’ then she run 
right out into the rain to the middle 
of the square, but I couldn’t for the 
life of me tell what she was goin’ to 
do. I was a-pullin’ granny’s arm to 
try to git her to look. Captain Jap- 
son, he never paid any attention. An’ 
when I saw her again, she was runnin’, 
headed for the south end of the square 
—where the ‘lectric cars goes a-past.” 

“Had she any money with her?” 

Brand asked the question, and the 
two women looked at each other. 





“Maybe she’d strike Bolly’s car,” said 
Aunt Marth doubtfully. ‘He'd pass 
her.” 

“Tf she didn’t,’ said Susy Lucy, 
“she’s just as apt to pull one of the rings 
off of her fingers an’ offer it instead 
of a nickel.” 


Stockbridge had not been left with-. 


out a witness. Susy Lucy’s estimate of 
Lyria was so exactly that of the de- 
serted man shut behind the uncommu- 
nicative library door that it was eerie. 

“Would you care to look about a 
little while I go in and speak to him?” 
Brand asked. fa 

So it was that the old woman and 
the girl wandered into the red parlor, 
fairly dazed by its magnificence, took 
a darting, frightened excursion up the 
stairs, called to in suppressed tones by 
old Japson, who did the man’s part 
of urging them to be done with their 
foolishness and come on home. 

Then the library door swung silently 
inward, and Japson choked on some- 
thing between a growl and a groan. 

“There now! I told you to come on,” 
he whispered. 

The old. man and the girl fairly ran, 
scuttling down the front steps and 
piling into the carriage with the air 
of fugitives. But they need _ not 
have troubled themselves. Stockbridge, 
standing, tall, pale, and immovable, in 
the library doorway, saw nothing of 
them. He faced Brand and spoke 
arrogantly. 

“This thing will have to be kept out 
of the papers. Can I depend on you 
to go to the three newspaper offices 
and square them?” he demanded. 

“T’ll do the best I can,” the Rev- 
erend Hilary said. 

Stockbridge regarded him with the 
impatience of a man used to employ- 
ing good human tools and accustomed 
to a wide choice in such matters. 

“T’m a heavy advertiser in every 
newspaper in Watauga,” he said curtly. 
“T’ve got a little stock in the Herald, 























and the Bulletin people 
are connections of my 
mother’s. The thing 
can be done.” 

Eichorn here came 
to inquire deprecating- 
ly what disposition 
should be made of the 
decorations. 

“They were to be 
sent to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital and the Home for 
Incurables this after- 
noon.” Stockbridge 
turned a cold look on 
him. “Has anything occurred to 
change your ideas about them?” 

The man backed away in confusion 
and almost collided with a person who 
had entered the front hall and ex- 
changed a few low-toned words with 
Brand. 

“I beg your pardon, Stockbridge,” 
Dana Slawson said. “This commission 


you were giving Mr. Brand—perhaps 
you'd let me attend to that matter for 
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This time he looked fully, savagely, at 
the empty, dancing thing. 





you. They can all be 
squared easy enough.” 

“T should be glad,” 
assented Stockbridge. 
“Take a check with 
you and copy for ex- 
tra advertising. You 
can get that from Ed- 
miston.” 

“T'll fix it up.” The 
lawyer ran out to 
climb into the buggy of 
the fire chief which 
had brought him to the 
place. 

He drove swiftly away. Aunt 
Marth, Japson, and Susy Lucy had pre- 
ceded him. The servants and the cater- 
er’s men kept out of the front hall. 
Brand was alone with his parishioner, 
and he tried hard for something to say. 
It was like talking to a stone wall in a 
fury. 

“T_——” he floundered. ‘“There’s cer- 
tainly some misunderstanding on Mrs. 
Stockbridge’s part r 
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“Understanding!” Stockbridge caught 
at his word and mangled it, worrying 
the remainder. “Understanding and 
reason have nothing to do with such 
people.” You saw in every line of 
his face and figure, heard in every in- 
tonation of his voice how acutely con- 
scious he was of the concessions he 
had been making in marrying Lyria. 
This humiliation she had put on him 
must seem, therefore, the more gratui- 
tous—must appear fairly wanton. “She 
has no reason in her,” he said briefly, 
savagely. “But she might have told 
me before this that she didn’t want 
me.” 

“She does,” protested Brand eagerly. 
“She loves you very much, Stockbridge. 
Why, she—she’s devoted to you.” 

“Tt won't bear discussion,” Stock- 
bridge said, went in, and the door jarred 
heavily to behind him. 

Brand stood long, looking out vaguely 
into the street. He was not an imagi- 
native man, but in this moment his 
spirit winced away from the thought 
of what was going on behind those dig- 
nified, dark panels. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A QUESTION OF COURAGE. 


Lyria’s desertion of her husband was 
kept out of the papers. That crown- 
ing humiliation, however, seemed to be 
the only one spared him. His defeat 
was known to his enemies and to the 
envious who would rejoice in it. Pub- 
licly scorned, he stood at bay before his 
life, head down, ready to charge in any 
direction, as formidable as a wounded 
grizzly. ° 

Before his marriage, before he had 
had any idea of marrying Lyria, he 
had purposely left Almeric Baghot’s 
department of the Morningside Com- 
pany’s affairs in such a state that large 
sums of money would be lying idle, 
subject to the young fellow’s personal 
check. He was aware that the boy 
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played high and that he had been in 
trouble—quickly hushed up—once be- 
fore in his grandfather’s trust com- 
pany. The Morningside treasurer was 
sent to Chicago when matters were 
deemed to have progressed far enough, 
and an expert accountant set to look 
over his books. This man’s report was 
on Stockbridge’s desk the morning after 
the wedding day. 

His office force, which had been given 
a half holiday for the marriage, as- 
sembled with evident nervousness that 
morning. Susy Lucy, her face still pale 
enough to make her freckles prominent, 
appealed to Edmiston to know whether 
she should stay or not. 

“You just sit down at your desk and 
get busy,” the secretary told her. “Mr. 
Stockbridge won't stand for any of us 
acting as if anything out of the com- 
mon had happened.” 

Then the hour struck ; he entered just 
as he had any day for the past year, 
stopped at Edmiston’s desk for the 
brief, muttered greeting that supple- 
mented the nod he vouchsafed the 
others, laid down the usual packet of 
mail which the secretary was compe- 
tent to answer alone, and strode into 
his private room. 

A sigh went up from the desks as its 
latch clicked. It was over. He was 
paler than usual; nobody who looked 
at his eyes could doubt that he had 
walked through hells in the watches of 
the previous night, and no one who 
reckoned with the squaring of his jaw 
would suppose that he needed, or would 
accept, sympathy. 

Edmiston found that the first work 
taken up, and that with savage energy, 
was action on the expert accountant’s 
report. The telegraph was invoked. 
Cyrus Munson, in his Long Island 
home, got by its means a body blow as 
nearly equivalent to the humiliation 
Stockbridge had endured as suddenness 
and naive, barbarous brevity could 
make it. He was informed that his 




















grandson’s prosecution was “held up” 
pending word from himself, and, being 
of Stockbridge’s own fiber, replied that 
they might prosecute and be hanged. 

It is to be feared that his suggestion 
to young Almeric was more definite and 
offered the noosed rope as a refuge 
from the penitentiary. Certain it is 
that Baghot returned to Watauga in 
about two weeks, at Stockbridge’s curt 
summons, with all the appearance of a 
man arranging his affairs before quit- 
ting life by the suicide’s route. 

Like Stockbridge, he was down and 
out, but not down and humble. The 
vice president was asked to wait on 
him at his hotel, and did so to find a 
physician in attendance. He suggested 
courteously that business be deferred 
until the treasurer was fully recovered. 

“Not at all,” said Baghot, with an 
obstinacy that matched Stockbridge’s 
own. “I’m as fit as I shall ever be. 
I’d rather have the thing off my mind. 
The doc’s leaving now. Here comes 
Brand. Get out the papers and we'll 
go through them.” 

He followed his doctor to the door, 
greeting the incoming curate, seeing off 
the physician, who, as Stockbridge ob- 
served from the tail of his eye, was 
closing up a pocket case. He noted, 
too, the gleam of a tiny vial of tablets 
in Baghot’s hand. 

“All right, doctor; of course—of 
course; J understand,’ Stockbridge 
heard him say in an undertone. “I'll 
be careful—only one at a time under 
any circumstances, and four’s a fatal 
dose. Thank you. Thank you very 
much.” 

The door closed. Baghot came back 
and joined the other two. He was in 
a house jacket and looked very ill. 
Stockbridge’s merciless harrying had 
crowded him back on drink—never a 
vice with him. To-day he was sick and 
sober. His hand shook as he lighted 
a cigarette and began pacing up and 
down the farther end of the room. 
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“Pardon my restlessness,” he said to 
them, “My nerves are troubling me a 
bit.” 

Again Stockbridge offered to put off 
proceedings, but Baghot waved the sug- 
gestion aside. 

“Mr. Brand knows all about it,” he 
said briefly. “We talked it over last 
night. I’m paying up.” 

“No arrangement will be satisfactory, 
Mr. Baghot,” said Stockbridge coldly, 
“which includes your retaining your 
present position. It would mean end- 
less annoyance to both of us. I had 
hoped you would see the propriety of 
resigning.” 

“Oh, that—of course,” assured Bag- 
hot negligently. “I intended to sever 
my connection with the company.” 

The hauteur of the rejoinder caused 
Brand to glance hastily at Stockbridge. 

“T have communicated with Mr. Mun- 
son,” began Stockbridge, “‘and he " 

“My grandfather has nothing to do 
with it,” interrupted Baghot. “I have 
some personal estate from my mother.” 
He spoke coldly and slowly. “I wanted 
you to tot up the amount of that stuff 
and let me get you paid. I have con- 
verted my holdings and turned the pro- 
ceeds over to Mr. Brand. He has my 
power of attorney, so that you people 
will be taken care of in—in any event.” 

Stockbridge totted. For the first time 
in some weeks he was interested in a 
thing outside of his own galling per- 
sonal affairs. When he had shoved the 
paper across the table and Almeric had 
read it, beating a tattoo on its edge 
with restless, capable-looking, spade- 
shaped finger tips—a mechanic’s fingers 
—a paper was signed, duly witnessed 
by Brand, and the thing was over. 

“T am glad to have that off my chest,” 
Baghot said. 

The broker got instantly to his feet, 
feeling himself dismissed. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “if you have 
found any animus in this action of 
mine. I have the interests of the com- 
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pany to safeguard, you know. Per- 
sonally I should be glad to do anything 
I can do for you, Mr. Baghot.” 

Almeric looked at him consideringly, 
drew out the table drawer, took up a 
small box, which, being opened in turn, 
was shown to contain a trinket that 
had evidently served once as a watch 
fob, though perhaps intended earlier 
for a lady’s wear. Both men regarded 
him curiously. 

“You're very good,” he said, lifting 
the bit of jewelry, rewrapping it, put- 
ting the lid on, and presenting the box 
to Stockbridge. “I have forgotten her 
name, but I’d be very much obliged if 
you'd give that to the waitress at the 
Commercial who used to serve our 
table.” 

The pleasant, even English voice 
ceased, and the room was very still. 
Through wide, open windows came the 
roar of the streets. Brand looked in 
trepidation from one man to the other. 
For a moment Stockbridge’s face was 
impassive, only those cold, deep-set eyes 
of his, bickering spear points, beneath 
drawn brows, interrogated the young 
chap, and his lip thrust forward a bit 
as it always did when he got to the 
fighting point in a big deal. 

“We saw her once at the park, too, 
with that queer old bounder—getting a 
place for him—don’t you remember?” 
the boy explained. ‘You had her with 
you once up at the Country Club,” came 
further recollection. “Am I mistaken 
in thinking that you kept up the ac- 
quaintance? Somehow, I have never 
forgotten her. There’s something about 
her that r 

“TJ remember her.” Stockbridge’s 
voice was cold, but a pulse beat visibly 
in his temple as he spoke. ‘I remember 
her.” 

“Then you would be so kind, per- 
haps, as to give her this from me?” 





The boy looked squarely at Stock-° 


bridge and seemed to find some expla- 
nation demanded. ‘You see, I am 


leaving on the—well—I shan’t be here 
to-morrow If you don’t mind— 
would you?” 

Again he pushed the box toward 
Stockbridge, who leaned forward and 
struck the table between them an un- 
conscious blow, very close to where the 
trinket lay—it was as if he would have 
mauled it or its donor or its possible 
recipient. 

“No, sir!” he roared, in a rasping, 
deep bass. “I couldn’t find that per- 
son for you. I have no idea where she 
is.” 

He clutched the papers belonging to 
the Morningside Land Company, glared 
a moment at Baghot, wheeled, and 
marched out of the room. 

Almeric Baghot interrogated his re- 
maining visitor with lifted brows. 
Brand came over to the table and picked 
up the little box. 

“I know where she is,’ he said 
quietly. “I'll deliver this for you.” 

“Well—I might have asked you in 
the first place,” Baghot said. “But 
what was the matter with Stockbridge? 
Why didn’t you offer while he was 
here?” 

“T didn’t like to interfere,” Brand 
said. “She—she’s his wife.” 

Baghot dropped into a chair, and sat 
staring, momentarily diverted from the 
sinister solution of his own troubles. 

“She’s his Say that again!” he 
demanded. 

“The waitress you spoke of is John 
Stockbridge’s wife,” Brand repeated. 
“He married her four weeks after the 
day you saw them together at the Coun- 
try Club.” 

“But he said he couldn’t find her,” 
Baghot objected. 

Brand pushed something aside with 
a wave of his hand. 

“He doesn’t know where she is. I 
married them, and while I was getting 
out of my surplice and into my coat, 
they came to tell me she was gone. 






































She’d slipped away from him between 
the church and the carriage.” 
“But you know where she is?” 
“She works in the Gloriana Mills at 
Cottonville.” 
Baghot rose up from his chair, a 
curious expression growing in his face. 
“Do you mean to tell me,” he began 
slowly, “that that little wisp of a girl, 


waiting on table in a restaurant, mar- . 


ried a millionaire and then ran away 
from him at the church door because 
she was bound to have a chance to call 
her soul her own? Do you mean to 
say she had the courage to do that and 
is getting along in some fashion—get- 
ting away with it?” 

‘“She’s as contented and prosperous 
a person as I know,” said Brand. 
“She’s deeply engrossed in a work she 
enjoys, she’s got a mob of friends that 
she made instanter, and she’s earning 
plenty of money—as she _ estimates 
plenty.” 

“The courage of it—the courage!” 
muttered Baghot. 

“Oh, she’s brave,” agreed Brand. 

“She never cared for Stockbridge, of 
course ?” 

“Of course she did. 
the reason she left him.” 

“T say, then”’—Baghot leaned with 
both hands on the table edge, his set, 
desperate, boyish face beginning to 
glow—‘it was a brave thing to do.” He 
took several turns up and down the 
room, his head bent; then suddenly: 
“You get me a berth in that cotton mill 
out there, Brand. I'll put off the—the 
trip I’d been thinking of!” 

Brand answered with a wordless ges- 
ture of denial. 

“Oh, I’m not following Stockbridge’s 
wife.” Baghot half smiled as he spoke. 
“And if I were, I’d get no harm of her. 
She just suggests a way out to me. 
The only sense I’ve got runs to ma- 
chinery. I tinkered once at an inven- 


I think that’s 


tion that had something to do with a 
loom. 


A fellow I knew in the weaving 
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districts told me the necessity of such 
a thing, and I worked on it for quite 
a while. If I got back into a factory, 
I could finish it up. There might be 
something in it. Don’t they employ 
mechanics out there?” 

And so it came about that Almeric 
Baghot, possible heir to a title, bank- 
rupt embezzler, was enrolled among the 
loom fixers of the Gloriana Cotton 
Mills, and Lyria had another friend to 
take under that ridiculous hen-partridge 
wing of hers. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A LITTLE GRAY GHOST. 


Stockbridge held with stony, barren 
resolution to the empty mechanism of 
his life. When the morning and the 
evening brought him a new day, he 
walked out upon the streets of his 
town, he looked his world squarely in 
the face, and defied it to find any 
change in him. The rooms at the Pat- 
ton had been given up. The staff of 
servants in the big house, more than 
he alone would require, he reduced to 
a cook, a maid, and the chauffeur Bob, 
and established himself there definitely. 
The big car and the runabout were in 
the garage. Mrs. Vertrees called once, 
and, being used to the man, gave no 
offense with her good will. Then she 
went back to the Springs. Everybody 
was out of town. But-.through the hot- 
test of the midsummer days Stockbridge 
stayed, because it was the place that 
had seen his defeat and might look to 
see how he bore it; the stones in the 
streets might expect him to flee, and 
he wouldn’t budge. 

Louise Barringer relaxed upon her 
vindictive pursuit of him, remaining 
more on the mountain, avoiding any 
actual encounter, though Barringer, as 
everybody well understood, was still op- 
posed to any measure that Stockbridge 
championed in the financial concerns in 
which they were associated. 
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Lyria’s trunks, after accumulating 
quite a bill for storage at the station, 
were sent up to Stockbridge’s house. 
The servants, afraid to ask, had them 
left in the hall, where the master of 
the house passed them, going out and 
in. Their stenciled address informed 
him that they belonged to one Mrs. John 
Stockbridge of Watauga, Tennessee. 
The situation urged that they be sent 
to their owner. At the end of three 
days, and Heaven knows what cogita- 
tions concerning their contents and their 
probable destination, he decided that 
Lyria must have them. To arrange for 
this he walked down the steep, devious 
way one evening and stopped in front 
of the familiar place. 

There was a new air of desolation 
about it. The midsummer evening 
drew in toward dusk; small voices of 
insect life made themselves heard from 
the hard-trodden, weed-edged side yard. 
He would have been glad to hear the 
comfortless maunderings of old Jap- 
son’s French horn, but no sound what- 
ever came from the building itself. At 
first he thought it was deserted; then, 
when he stood upon the step, he was 
aware, from the distant clinking and 
clattering, that he had chanced upon 
their supper hour. Mrs. Staley an- 
swered his ring, and stood a moment 
staring at him. 

“Some trunks,” he began abruptly. 
“T want to send some trunks here that 
belong to my: Could you receive 
Mrs. Stockbridge’s trunks and deliver 
them? Where is Mrs. Traynor?” 

The Staley woman placed herself in 
the middle of the doorway as if to pre- 
vent his entering. 

“Mrs. Traynor ain’t here,” she be- 
gan on a shaky, shrill note, and dropped 
abruptly to a guttural of defiance. “I 





run this here boardin’ house now. You 
got anythin’ to say to me?” 
Stockbridge, a good deal taken 


aback, retired physically down the steps, 
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but continued to peer around her into 
the dusky hall. 

“Ef you think she’s here, maybe you 
better come in an’ search the house,” 
the new landlady defied him, loosing a 
pent-up hatred. “Bolly ain’t home 
now. They’s no man present to keep 
you out.” 

“Would you accept those trunks and 
deliver them?” he repeated sternly. 

“You ain’t a-carin’ whether I’d take 
the trunks or not,” Mrs. Staley declared. 
“What you want to know is whether 
she’s here to git ’em. You're a-tryin’ 
to find out whar she’s at! Well—I 
won't tell ye. I’d as soon be married 
to a meat ax as you. She’s got a 
right . 

Stockbridge retired farther. He had 
learned what he had come to know. 
The trunks, if sent to this house, would 
reach Lyria. This woman knew where 
she was. He was leaving. She fol- 
lowed out on the step to hurl after 
him: 

“Some folks would be scared of you 
—but I ain’t.” 

Stockbridge found himself in a small, 
mean side street before he became 
aware that he had blindly turned a 
corner down toward the water front. 
Heading back toward Main Street, 
passing a small, dirty secondhand- 
clothing store, something halted him. 
A number of garments, on their wire 
yokes, hung in front of it like head- 
less, gibbeted forms. At the end of the 
line one of lighter material bowed and 
swayed in the sluggish breeze, flung out 
an empty sleeve to take hands with its 
disreputable neighbor, waving and ges- 
turing at Stockbridge. 

He stalked past it, head up, ignoring 
it, as if it had been a human being, 
able to be hurt by his indifference or 
pleased by his notice. But at Market 
Street he wheeled and went back, div- 
ing once more into the unsavory alley. 
And this time he looked fully, savagely, 























at the empty, dancing thing, as if to 
say, “I see you. How came you here?” 

The little ghost hanging from 
hook was gray, of that peculiar warm 
shade once called ashes of roses. The 
cut was peculiar, the fine silken ma- 
terial draggled and rain-marked. 

The dirty, bright-eyed, hook-nosed 
proprietor, watching, spoke guardedly 
into the shop, and a woman came out 
to look after Stockbridge’s receding 
back. 

He went home to his solitary din- 
ner, and after it he climbed the stairs 
to his own room, searched in a bureau 
drawer, and brought out a small packet, 
thrust it into an envelope, which he 
put into his pocket, once more took 
the steep streets down toward the 
wharf, and stopped in front of the sec- 
ondhand-clothing store. This time he 
had the definite air of a purchaser. 

“Ain’t it a neat thing?” the propri- 
etor inquired in a sort of initial ec- 
stasy, when Stockbridge stepped inside 
and indicated by a pointing finger the 
garment that he wished to look at. 

The wife came forward hastily, and, 
being supposedly more competent to 
speak on this subject, supplemented her 
husband. The man had unhooked the 
yoke from the nail that supported it, 
and was dangling the garment in front 
of Stockbridge as his wife spoke. 

“That dress is the latest style from 
Paris, I can assure you,’ she said 
warmly. “It never was made in this 
country. They ain’t no lady that 
wouldn’t look fine in it. It'd fit—well, 
cut that way, they fit most any figger 
from thirty-six to forty bust. I'd ’a’ 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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kep’ it myself, but it’s a little snug for 
me. I suppose I’ve tried it on a dozen 
times.” 

At the words the big man reached 
out suddenly as if to protect the gray 
thing from sacrilege, the pair watch- 
ing him. He had something in his hand 
which he laid against the folds. Their 
eager eyes sought to see what it was, 
but he gave them a bare glimpse. 

“T’ll take the dress,” he said, return- 
ing whatever he held to_his pocket and 
withdrawing from the same receptacle 
a bill book. 

Messages flashed behind his back. 
How much dare they ask? He wanted 
the frock, all right. Yet—that thing 


he had compared with it—might it not . 


be a stolen garment and he intent only 
on identifying it? 

Stockbridge, with the luck of him 
that hath, purchased Lyria’s wedding 
gown a second time at a most reasona- 
ble figure. He carried it home and laid 
it, with Aunt Marth’s little broken- 
winged, gray bird, on the foot of the 
bed in that room which was to have 
been hers. 

He waked all that night with the 
pair of them, sitting curiously immo- 
bile while his heart and soul and mind 
traveled restless, weary leagues. His 
inexpressibly weary gaze followed the 
lines of the garment as it hung across 
his knees, strangely like a drowned 
thing—a sacrifice on an altar. Where 
was she now? With what dreadful 
people did she consort? Who were 
those that she chose, in her folly, for 
friends, when she fled his love and 
protection? 

































In the Doctor’s Office 


By ¥. A. Cimrchill, Jr. 
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ITH his gentle, unmodern cour- 
tesy the doctor escorted Mrs. 
Lombardini and her ailing 

child to the elevator. The pale little 
woman’s gratitude was voluble. When 
they had gone, he reéntered his office 
and opened the door into his rather 
dingy anteroom. Frank Mowitch, the 
half-breed, was still there, waiting to 
have his hand dressed; so was Mr. 
Swansen, sneezing monotonously once 
a minute. And there was a newcomer. 

Ford Trimble, the banker, every- 
body’s banker—‘You know Trimble! 
He owns about half this man’s town. 
A hand in every big deal, a finger in 
every pie—that’s Trimble !”—sat impa- 
tiently erect in the doctor’s best chair, 
the padded-leather one. He had been 
there more than five minutes, had in- 
spected every detail of the room—its 
obsolete bookcases full of calfskin med- 
ical tomes, its battered table piled with 
magazines none too recent, the dahlias 
Mrs. Doctor had that morning gath- 
ered, his neighbors, deferentially twirl- 
ing their hats—and the glance scarce 
concealed passing disdain. This had 
changed to irritation as he had snapped 
open his thin gold repeater for the 
fifth time. 

He was reading a small, framed verse 
on the wall, and a brick flush had crept 
into his cheek when the doctor peered 
pleasantly around the door. Trimble 
looked up importantly. 





“Ha, ha, pretty good, doctor. ‘s 
But the doctor nodded his grizzled 
head smilingly at Banker Trimble, and 


SIGURD SCHOU 


just as if he could afford to do such 
a thing, beckoned to the half-breed. 

“Come in, Frank. Let’s look at the 
hand.” 

Trimble’s flush grew apoplectic; he 
started for the door, thought better of 
it, and sat down hard. He glared at 
Mr. Swansen so that that sufferer 
omitted to sneeze three minutes con- 
secutively for sheer terror. Presently 
the doctor reappeared. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Mr. 
Trimble; I'll see you in just a mo- 
ment.” 

Mr. Swansen went in, sneezing and 
pessimistically discursive. 

At length it was the banker’s turn. 
His irascibility was gone apparently, 
and he rose to greet the kindly, worn 
physician as only men with faultless 
waistcoats over terrapin embonpoint 
can rise. 

“How are you, doctor? Didn’t ex- 
pect to see me, eh? Thought I’d run 
in and settle my bill. If you’d known 
that, I fancy you’d have let me in 
sooner, eh? Ha, ha! By the way, 
that’s a pretty harsh little motto you 
have there—ought to take it down. 
Bad for business, bad for business.” 

He indicated the verse on the wall: 
God and the doctor we alike adore 
When on the brink of danger—not before; 
The danger past, both are alike requited: 
God is forgotten—the doctor slighted. 

“Perhaps I should,” said the doctor, 
going to his filing cabinet and search- 
ing through the Ts. “My wife put 
it up, as a matter of fact.” 

















He found the card and proceeded 
to make out Trimble’s bill to date. The 
last entry was eight months old. 

The banker looked it over with com- 
pressed lips. It was absurdly small, 
much smaller, he knew, than it would 
have been had it been drafted by the 
smart, young doctor three floors below, 
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“Sorry I couldn’t attend to this be- 
fore, doctor; but what with hard times 
and taxes and one thing and another, 
I’ve been a little pressed, a little 
pressed.” 

The doctor nodded, sympathetically 
silent, thinking of Trimble’s half score 
great enterprises, every one of which, 
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business, bad for business.” 


in the suite with the latest white-and- 
nickel surgical fittings. Of course he 


did not tell the old practitioner this. 
It would have been bad business; and 
Banker Trimble could not help feeling 
a certain contempt for men who under- 
valued their own services and depended 
on their clients’ honor in the matter 
of bills. 


He scribbled a check. 


under those hands that “turned every- 
thing they touched to gold,” fetched in 
an unfailing revenue to the man who 
sat before him complacently apologetic. 
On the desk was a little basket of eggs 
which Mrs. Lombardini had brought 
him with her weekly dollar; but still 
he smiled, sympathetic and silent. 
“T’m not a man who likes to have 
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unpaid bills hanging over him,” con- 
tinued Trimble. “Especially doctor 
bills. If I were that sort, I’d not be 
what I am to-day. I really do think 
you ought to take down that motto. It’s 
apt to lose you custom. It really is.” 

His tone rather conveyed the impu- 
tation that the doctor could ill afford 
to be deprived of a single patient ; that 
unless the offending verse were taken 
down, there might be danger of his 
losing such patients—nay, patrons—as 
Banker Trimble and family. Even if 
one has not the remotest idea of chang- 
ing doctors, it is well to keep folks 
properly impressed. 

“But that’s néither here nor there,” 
he went on, once more snapping his 
watch open and shut. “I came to see 
you about something that I am sure 
will be of great importance to you, very 
great importance. No doubt you’ve 
heard of the new life-insurance com- 
pany now organizing here in town, the 
Granite? Read about it in the papers? 
Exactly! I presume, too, you know I’m 
interested—in a way?” 

The doctor preserved his attitude of 
professional confidence, only now his 
clasped hands pressed hard together, the 
knuckles white. 

“The company is only in process of 
formation,” stated the banker. “But 
you’ve followed it pretty carefully? I 
thought so.” 

The doctor nodded. He had fol- 
lowed it, more closely than he cared 
to admit to this man. 

“Well, then you know who are inter- 
ested, who are backing it. They’re all 
big men, men who don’t tackle any- 
thing that they can’t see through. I 
have a pretty good reputation for that 
sort of thing, myself. In fact, the 
Granite’s bound to succeed, bound to 
succeed. Now, we’ve been considering 
for some time the choice of a head 
medical examiner.” 

. Again the doctor nodded, his heart 
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thumping so loudly he feared Trimble 
would hear it. 

“Some of the board were in favor 
of Connor, the young chap downstairs. 
He’s young and—well, popular, you 
know, with the social set here; and he’s 
fresh from Vienna—has all the latest 
folderols in the way of appliances and 
methods. They seemed to think he was 
the man for the place! 

“But I told them no. I said that 
what they wanted was an old doctor; 
a man who had every one’s esteem 
and confidence; a man whose name on 
the line-up would give the public the 
idea, perhaps not so much of—er—up- 
to-dateness and polish—you understand 
—but of solidity and all that sort of 
thing. In short, I convinced them that 
you were the man they needed, the 
very man!” 

The doctor looked up steadily. 
“That was very kind of you, Mr. 
Trimble. I appreciate it. I need not 
conceal the fact that it will mean a 
great deal to me. I’m not an—an up- 
to-date doctor in some senses of the 
word, perhaps, as you say. These 
young fellows fresh from medical col- 
lege have had the benefit of many dis- 
coveries and methods that weren't 
known in my time. And I—I feel it. 
You are kind when you say that I enjoy 
a measure of public confidence in this 
city. I have tried to deserve it es 

The magnate betrayed a flash of hu- 
man feeling. “Deserve it? Doctor, 
you deserve as much as any man in 
this State! Sometimes we—sometimes 
your patients are a bit slow pay; but, 
by George, they can’t forget every- 
thing! When my boy had typhoid 
Doctor, I want to see you in this com- 
pany. I want to see you make some 
money.” 

The doctor would have spoken. “I 
need not explain the Granite in detail,” 
forestalled the banker, again the man 
of affairs, precise, important. “That 
has been gone over in the papers. The 
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What he saw under the powerful light was a field of pink, ruled off into small squares and dotted 
with red and white objects. 


company is in first-class shape. A large 
amount has already been subscribed; 
and it will only be necessary for you 
to place a matter of five hundred in 
the treasury, to take the place as head 
examiner. 

“When the Granite is on a paying 
basis, not later than eight months from 
now ’—he spoke with the assurance of 
a man who has never made a bad bet 
and knows that his hearer knows it— 
“you will receive two dollars on every 
policy accepted. We start with branches 
in twenty States, which insures, at the 
II 


lowest estimate, sixty policies per day. 
Sixty per diem!” 

He paused to let the other man make 
a simple calculation, and looked about 
the office, with its worn operating 
chair and re-varnished desk, its quaint 
mementoes of “grateful patients.” 

“It’s a big thing, doctor, a big thing 
for any man in your walk of life. But 
there’s no one we think of in our fam- 
ily more than you; in fact, my wife 
mentioned your name directly I said 
something about a medical examiner!” 

The doctor did not answer immedi- 
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ately. He was regarding the carpet, 
his hands—the hands that had minis- 
tered to pain for thirty years—still 
clasped tightly. 

“Friendship means a lot to me,” con- 
tinued Trimble, laying a plump hand on 
the other’s shoulder. 

Now the physician looked up. “I 
want you to know I appreciate this, 
Mr. Trimble,” he said. “Of the suc- 
cess of the Granite I have not the least 
doubt. Nobody has. You say it will 
be a big thing for me, and I as- 
sure you that—it will. I had not 
dreamed ” He turned away. He 
had dreamed; that was all. 

“Well, well, we'll consider that 
settled, then. By the way, I wish you’d 
fix me up with some medicine for a 
little abdominal trouble that’s been 
bothering me for some time. I think 
it’s indigestion—a pain and tenderness 
across here.” He passed a jeweled fin- 
ger over his stomach. “I do too much 
justice to the table, I’m afraid—too 
much justice. Ha, ha!” 

The doctor was his professional self 
instantly. 

“Abdominal pains, you say? 
derness here? Here?” 

He investigated Trimble’s broadcloth 
rotundity with the practitioner’s ruth- 
less forefinger, and the patient gri- 
maced. 

“Ouch! There! It seems to hurt 
worst on the right side. Ouch! You’ve 
got it!” 

The doctor felt for the telltale rigid- 
ity of muscle, asking crisp questions 
about diet and exercise. 

Then he went to his cabinet and filled 
a small bottle with a simple remedy. 
Mrs. Doctor, in a flash of intuition, 
had once told him he was too apt to 
call a spade a spade in the presence 
of patients who would have infinitely 
preferred his prescribing it as a broad- 
bladed manual implement for the dis- 
placement of terra firma. 
“Take a tablespoonful before bed to- 
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night; and don’t eat a thing to-night 
or all day to-morrow. Come and see 
me to-morrow evening.” 

The disdain with which Trimble re- 
garded the humble contents of the phial 
tempered the instant apprehension on 
his rosy, overfed face. “Nothing seri- 
ous the matter with me, T hope, 
doctor ?” 

“There’s just a chance that it may 
be appendicitis. But don’t worry about 
it. I hardly think so. I'll tell you 
to-morrow,” he was reassured, with the 
friendly cheeriness that made the doc- 
tor’s patients declare he cured them by 
mental science. 

“But—mustn’t I eat a thing, doctor? 
Mrs. Trimble’s plotting some sort of a 
supper for the Granite officials to-night ; 
and I really can’t be a skeleton at the 
banquet! Ha, ha!” But he looked 
glum. 

“Do you want to have appendicitis ?” 

“T should say not! It would mean a 
tremendous loss to me just now to 
be laid by the heels—a tremendous loss. 
I'll fast, if you say so. Now, as to 
the insurance matter—we may count 
you in? Of course!” 

The other man had been thinking. 
But how could he tell this capitalist, 
who dealt in thousands, what a struggle 
it would be for him to raise the paltry 
five hundred necessary to take the op- 
portunity they had offered? He must 
do it somehow; it could and should be 
done. 

“Yes, indeed,” he said, gripping 
Trimble’s hand. ‘And thank you for 
the chance. Now, be sure to look in 
to-morrow night. You'll be all right 
by then, I’m positive.” 

The banker had hardly gone before 
the doctor was at the phone, telling 
Mrs. Doctor the news that would make 
her day so bright. When he came 
home in his little runabout, late from 
several distant calls, she met him at 
the steps. They talked of nothing else 
at supper but the Granite. 
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“Think of it, mother! One hundred 
and twenty dollars a day! I can’t be- 
lieve it! Guess maybe I could afford 
to give up regular practice and those 
night calls that worry you so. What?” 
His laugh was excited and eager like 
a boy’s; then his face fell. “What I 
can’t figure out is how are we going to 
raise the five hundred? I’ve been try- 
ing to think, but for the life of me——” 

“Why don’t you go to Mr. Trimble 
for it?” 

“After he’s let me in on this? Not 
much !” 

“Well, we can’t raise money on this 
place. It’s mortgaged as much as it will 
stand now. But you can get two hun- 
dred for the South Bay lot—the agent 
said so last week. I expected we’d use 
that for the taxes; but we can scrape 
along somehow Zs 

The doctor was quiet after this. He 
did not even cut his usual caper when 
Mrs. Doctor pinned about him the big 
checked apron he wore when helping 
her with the supper dishes. That night 
both lay wide awake, pretending to each 
other that they were asleep. The doc- 
tor, as he lay sleepless, recalled a bit 
of verse he had read in an old mining 
prospectus: 





There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune—— 

This was his tide. But how—how 
was he going to take it? 

Meanwhile, Banker Trimble likewise 
tossed on an uneasy couch; for he had 
waived his medical instructions in the 
face of a champagne supper and was 
paying for it in pains and groans. Mrs. 
Trimble was also awake. 

Next day the doctor sold the agent 
the South Bay lot, and thereby in- 
creased his balance at the Trimble bank 
to just two hundred and forty dollars. 
That evening the financier entered his 
office in a vile humor. 

“The medicine did no good—no good 
at all. Been suffering all day.” 
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He forgot to mention the champagne 
supper. The doctor kneaded him until 
he groaned again. 

“I’m afraid you have a touch of ap- 
pendicitis.” 

“Nonsense, man! That’s a favorite 
disease with you doctors ” But the 
flash in the other’s eyes deterred him. 
“T tell you, I can’t afford to have ap- 
pendicitis ; I’m too busy a man, too busy 
a man.” 

“I’m very sorry; but unless you want 
to take chances with your life, it will 
be imperative for you to lie up a few 
days.” 

“Shall you have to operate?” 

“I won’t know that,” replied the doc- 
tor, “until I have made a blood count. 
But I advise you to go to the hos- 
pital for a while. In case it is nec- 
essary to operate, you will be much 
better off there than at home.” 

Protesting savagely, as if it were the 
doctor’s fault, Trimble nevertheless 
took to a private room at the General 
Hospital, where the physician found 
him next day in a worse humor than 
before. 

“When I’m away, everything goes 
wrong!” he growled. “By the way, 
you’ve decided to go in with us on the 
Granite?” 

“Yes, indeed. That is, I——” 

“I forgot to tell you the subscriptions 
must be in by Thursday, four days 
from now. You'll deposit that five 
hundred with me by then, I suppose? 
It’s got to be ia Thursday, to comply 
with law.” 

“I—I think I can raise it all right.” 

“Well, if you can’t,” said the sick 
man peevishly, “we shall have to find 
another examiner, some one who can 
raise it. How much is this operation 
going to cost—if you do operate?” 

“Oh, not more than two hundred and 
fifty,” said the doctor. He did not state 
that most surgeons would charge such 
a wealthy patient double the amount or 
more. 
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There was no sound save that of stupefied, heavy breathing; the nurses moved as if actuated 
by clockwork. 


“Two hundred and fifty dollars? 
Oh, my God!” And the banker turned 
his head to the wall like one who was 
weary of this world. 

The surgeon sighed. “If you will 
permit me, Mr. Trimble, I must draw 
a drop of blood—from the ear, please 
—in order to make a blood count to de- 
termine whether or not you have ap- 
pendicitis.” 

The other looked around worriedly, 
finally submitting a large red ear to the 
doctor, who deftly raised the blood and 
drew it up into a glass pipette. Then 
he diluted it with twenty volumes of 
saline solution, placed the result in a 
tube, and bade the sick man -good-by, 
as cheerily as he could. 

That night he bent over a glass table 


upon which stood a microscope. What 
he saw under the powerful light was 
a field of pink, ruled off into small 
squares and dotted with red and white 
objects. ° 

The leucocytes are the white cor- 
puscles of the blood, Nature’s police- 
men which she summons to her aid in 
throwing off poisons such as are pro- 
duced by an inflamed appendix. If 
Banker Trimble had appendicitis, the 
doctor would be able to count eighteen 
thousand or more leucocytes to the 
cubic centimeter of the diluted blood, 
approximated in twentieths on the little 
squares. If Trimble’s illness were 
merely the result of high living and 
little exercise, the count would not run 
higher than six thousand. 























He set himself to his task, and at 
length straightened his back with a re- 
lieved sigh. For a moment he stared 
into the streets, brilliant with their 
pleasure-seeking crowds, resonant to 
the machine music of a picture theater 
opposite. 

Then something from within changed 
his face, whitened it. He repeated the 
words Trimble had used at the hos- 
pital that morning. 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars? Oh, 
my God!” But this man’s tone was 
different. The words were almost a 
prayer, almost a plea for forgiveness. 

After a long time, he went home, his 
face still white and set. 

At the hospital early next morning, 
the doctor called Trimble’s nurse to one 
side. 

“T shall operate on the patient for 
appendicitis immediately,” he told her 
tersely. “He has not had anything to 
eat, as I ordered? Good! You may 
prepare the patient.” 

The sick man looked up in appre- 
hension. “Not going to—to operate, 
doctor ?” 

The other did not meet his imploring 
eye, but nodded briefly and went out. 
None of the internes were summoned. 

Trimble was wheeled into the anzs- 
thetizing room. He was almost as pale 
as another there, who was drawing 
rubber gloves over his bony hands, a 
ghostly white gown over his garments, 
snowy cap and sterile gauze over his 
head and face. 

The cone was applied to the patient’s 
face. The nurses worked rapidly, bar- 
ing the body, painting the right side 
with iodine, and at length wheeling the 
unconscious man into the next room. 
Here he was drawn onto a table of 
white iron and glass. A nurse, muffled 
all in white, brought: up a lesser table 
laden with gleaming instruments ; while 
another, similarly clad, counted a stock 
of absorbent gauze bandages. The doc- 
tor entered, strange and forbidding in 
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his cerements. There was no sound 
save that of stupefied, heavy breathing ; 
the nurses moved as if actuated by 
clockwork. 

“Your hands are trembling, doctor!” 
ventured one of the latter in surprise. 
He did not answer, but selected one 
of the bright blades that lay ready. 
It was a scene from the Inquisition— 
the array of ominous steel, the shrouded 
figures, the motionless body in their 
midst. 

The doctor bent over the operating 
table, placed the knife. 

“Your hands are shaking!” said the 
nurse again, fear in her tones. 

He laid down the instrument, and 
felt of the muscles beneath his hand. 
They were somewhat relaxed. The 
warm, helpless flesh seemed to burn 
him through his rubber gloves. 

Once more he took up the knife and 
held it above the senseless man long 
seconds, while the nurses waited, im- 
mobile. 

It was not a dangerous operation, 
unless the appendix were in bad shape. 
That was not the case here. Hardly! 
If he should operate, the only ill result 
would be a possible tendency to hernia, 
easily guarded against. The only re- 
sult? No! An assured future—com- 
fort for the declining years of one he 
loved—that—and dishonor! To betray 
the man who had intrusted him with 
his life, who lay helpless beneath his 
hand, the man who meant to help him 
—It was not a dangerous operation. It 
might prevent appendicitis later 

The doctor turned to the nurses. “I 
find the muscles much relaxed. I have 
evidently made a mistake in the blood 
count, in inferring leucocytosis.” He 
put down the scalpel. “I shall not op- 
erate to-day.” 

Six hours later, Trimble, still weak 
from the nausea that had followed the 
anesthetic, saw the doctor enter his 
room. 

“T thought you were going to cut me 
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up,” he said feebly. “Why didn’t you 
do it and get it over with?” 

The other man looked at the nurse, 
and she went out. His face seemed 
twenty years older to Trimble’s won- 
dering gaze. There were beads on his 
forehead—the beads of a Gethsemane. 

“T must make a confession to you, 
Mr. Trimble,” he began in an even, very 
low voice. “At first I] thought you had 
appendicitis. The blood count proved 
that it was nothing more than acute 
indigestion. It was impossible for me 
to raise sufficient money to obtain the 
Granite examinership. 1 was tempted. 
I decided to operate for appendicitis 
and charge you the amount I stated— 
to apply on my subscription. But when 
I saw you unconscious under my hands 
—TI could not do it. That is all. I felt 
it my duty to tell you.” 

He passed a vague hand over his 
forehead, and before Trimble could re- 
ply, passed out with the faltering step 
of an old man. 

A few days afterward, the doctor sat 
before his window, watching the busy 
street. There were no patients in the 
anteroom just then. 

A six-cylinder car shot up to the 
curb, paralleled it dexterously, and the 
Vienna graduate stepped buoyantly out. 
He had scarcely entered the building 
when another car drew up. Officials of 
the Granite, Trimble among them, hur- 
ried across the curb and disappeared 
below. The doctor turned again to 


some old bills he was making out. 
“Well, he deserves his good fortune,” 
he said cheerfully. 
Presently he heard the outer door 


open, and, folding the bill he had just 
written, he looked into the anteroom. 
The Granite officials, flushed by their 
ride in the wind, no doubt, came to- 
ward him, hands outstretched. 

“Congratulations, doctor!” 

“What do you mean?” he asked stu- 
pidly, shrinking back with the sad per- 
plexity of an old man who fears he 
is being mocked.  _ 

“You tell him, Trimble.” 

The banker stepped forward and 
gripped the doctor’s hand hard. There 
were tears in his eyes, but he smiled 
pompously. 

“It gives me great pleasure to in- 
form you, doctor, that you have this 
day been elected—unanimously elected 
—first vice president and head medical 
examiner of the Granite Life Insurance 
Company. A very great pleasure, sir.” 


There was a long pause, while the 


doctor regarded him strangely. Then 
he cleared his throat. “I’m sorry,” he 
said in a strained voice, “but I’m quite 
unable to meet the obligations—the 
financial obligations—connected with 
the honor you have bestowed on me 
—the honor—I so little deserve.” He 
pressed Trimble’s hand, his face averted 
a little. 

Then the banker lost his poise. “Oh, 
damn the financial obligations, doc! 
I’ve attended to those. The Granite 
Life Insurance Company has got to 
have at least one honest man in it— 
one at least! Now, doc, you will oblige 
me by taking down that motto——” 

But the doctor had gone quickly into 
the other room. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


OR the first time, Mr. Alexander 
Donaldson was finding Mrs. 
Wright’s drawing-room slightly 

cepellent in its atmosphere. Hitherto 
it had always seemed to him the per- 
fection of delicate, feminine reserve. 
He had found the pearly-gray tints of 
the walls, the old-blue of the hangings 
and upholsteries, which other people 
had declared cold, very satisfying to his 
esthetic sense. He had admired the 
infrequency of the bric-a-brac, the 
rarity of the pictures. This afternoon 
he was discovering what his friends 
meant—rude, robustious friends—when 
they said that Mrs. Wright’s place al- 
ways gave them an appetite for drink 
—for a bracer, a pick-me-up, an en- 
livener. There was no doubt about it; 
the room was socially chilling! 

Of course he was analyst enough to 
know that it was not really the room, 
but Miriam Wright herself. It was 
Miriam who was keeping him at arm’s 
length, both literally and figuratively. 
It was Miriam and not the color of her 
portiéres that was stiffening him with 
cold. And yet, to the casual eye, Mir- 
iam, seated behind her tea table in the 
pale glow of a lamp shaded in some- 
thing all pearl and silver, was exactly 
the same person she had always been— 


slim, delicate, graceful, with a faint 
touch of austerity tingeing the gracious 
manner of the accomplished woman of 
the world. 

“Hang it all, Miriam!” exclaimed Mr. 
Donaldson in some dudgeon, curtly de- 
clining a second cup of tea and striding 
up and down the strip of blue-and-silver 
rug before the fireplace. “I don’t be- 
lieve you realize what you're saying. 
Do you know that you are practically 
calling me a liar?” Mrs. Wright shrank 
back against her gray-and-blue cush- 
ions with a barely perceptible motion 
of repugnance. “It is an ugly word,” 
agreed Mr. Donaldson, noticing the 
slight gesture. “It’s a very ugly word, 
but I’m describing what seems to me a 
very ugly emotion on your part. You 
distrust me.” 

With these words, Mr. Donaldson 
dropped again into the chair opposite 
Mrs. Wright’s and faced her deter- 
minedly across the silver-and-porcelain- 
laden board. 


“My dear Alec,” said Mrs. Wright 


.in the gentlest of voices, “I am only 


not distrusting the evidence of my 
senses.” 
“T tell you I am Mrs. Throckmor- 
ton’s lawyer,” stormed Mr. Donaldson. 
“But you do not feel under obliga- 
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tions to take all your clients out to 
luncheon, I hope?” Mrs. Wright’s voice 
expressed a delicate concern for the 
gentleman’s time and pocketbook, if by 
chance his idea of duty to a client 
should prove so comprehensive as she 
had suggested. 

-“No, I don’t. But surely you don't 
expect me to refuse to feed a famish- 
ing woman who appears at my office 
at the exact moment when I am start- 
ing out for lunch myself? A woman 
who had just come in from Hemp- 
stead, mind you, and who was hungry 
and rn 

“And who was a very fascinating 
and beautiful person,” Mrs. Wright cut 
in, with a sort of silvery decision of 
voice and a smile to match. “And who 
was once engaged to Mr. Alexander 
Donaldson, and whose jilting of him— 
forgive the vulgar word * 

“Help yourself,” said Mr. Donaldson 
generously. ‘It matches the vulgar 
fact.” 

“Was almost as notorious as her af- 
fairs have been since her marriage, and 
as her divorce suit is likely to be.” 

“If it weren’t too absurd,” declared 
the gentleman, looking searchingly at 
the lady, “I should say that you were a 
little jealous of Edna Throckmorton. 
Ah, Miriam, why do you want to tease 
me like this? Why. sf 

But a faint color, as indeterminate 
as the flush in a seashell, had mounted 
Mrs. Wright’s face at the imputation of 
jealousy. She stopped him now, raising 
a slender, delicate hand, weighted with 
rings, with a firm little gesture. 

“Wait a minute, Alec,” she said. “Let 
us admit that I am jealous—that I was 
jealous—of Mrs. Throckmorton when I 
happened in at Sherry’s this afternoon 
and found you lunching together and 
completely absorbed in each other! Let 
us grant, for the sake of argument, that 
I was jealous. You don’t think that it’s 
a feeling I’m likely to encourage, do 
you? You don’t think that I could de- 











liberately go forward and place myself 
in a situation in which I should have 
more right, more opportunity, to feel 
the horrid emotion, do you? We’re not 
really engaged, you know re 

“No, I know you haven't told me 
when you’d marry me,” he interrupted, 
“but you surely have 16 

“TI have been very wrong,” declared 
Mrs. Wright, interrupting in her turn 
and with some haste. “I had absolutely 
no business to leave things on this in- 
determinate basis. I should have re- 
fused to—to admit any feeling at all 
for you, unless I was ready to yield the 
whole question, to promise to marry 
you and to marry you whenever you 
wanted. I’ve been very wrong. But 
now r 

“But now, I suppose,” said the gen- 
tleman gloomily, ‘you are going to deny 
even the little that you have already 
conceded me; you are going to deny 
that you care for me, even if you don't 
care greatly for the married estate. And 
all because you saw me having a busi- 
ness interview, a perfectly justifiable, 
unescapable, legal interview—with a cli- 
ent.” 

“That isn’t putting it quite fairly,” 
replied Mrs. Wright, with a faint tinge 
of color again in her face and a look 
of warm reproach in her eyes. “You 
know I have always said, ever since you 
first began to—to——” 

“To try to make love to you,” sup- 
plied Mr. Donaldson. 

“To speak of your feeling to me,” 
amended Mrs. Wright, ‘that I didn’t 
want to marry again. You can have no 
conception”—her eyes darkened with 
feeling and the color in her cheeks deep- 
ened—‘‘what a wretched married life 
mine was. I’ve never spoken of it, ex- 
cept a little to you—a very little, you 
will admit. But it. was a miserable one. 
And it was miserable, not because I did 
not enter it with hope and an ignorant 
girl’s affection, but because I was de- 
ceived in it. 
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“T can’t tell you with what passionate 
loathing I loathe deceit, how I dread it, 
how I wish to live isolated from those 
human relations in which deceit flour- 


ishes most. It is perfectly true that I 
have come to care for you, to be very 
fond of your society, very: glad and 
happy and young again in it, but even 
so, I’ve been afraid. I’ve been afraid 
of marriage! I’ve been afraid of hear- 
ing in another man’s voice the untruth 
that I used to hear so often—the shifty 
evasion, the deliberate lie. 

“And this afternoon when you came 
in and pretended to give mean account 
of your day and never once mentioned 
the thing that I had seen with my own 
eyes, why, it was plain to me that I 
couldn’t go on. You may call it jeal- 
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“T tell you I saw you together—gay, absorbed!” she interrupted, with a note of passion. 
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ousy if you want to, or cowardice, or 
anything else you please. But I can't 
go on with it.” 

The evanescent color had faded from 
her delicate face now and it was cameo- 
white against the blue cushion. But 
there was purpose, determination, in 
her eyes. For a moment Mr. -Donald- 
son sat studying her quietly. Then he 
spoke. 

“I don’t want you to go on with it, 
Miriam, feeling WALT Hii 
as-you do. I love HA 
you very dearly, 
in a very differ- 
ent way from 
any that I knew 
the meaning of 
when I was en- 
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gaged twelve years ago to the girl who 
has precipitated all this upon us. But I 
don’t want a wife who will prefer what 
she calls the evidence of her senses to 
my word. I don’t want a wife who dis- 
trusts me. I’m afraid I shouldn’t have 
the least objection in life to a wife who 
felt occasional spasms of jealousy, but 
that’s a very different matter from a 
wife who has to have corroboration for 
every statement that her husband 
makes. 

“T have told you that I didn’t men- 
tion Mrs. Throckmorton’s call upon me 
because it was confidential—in spite of 
our having lunched together ; because I 
never mention legal affairs outside the 
office. You have preferred to believe 
that I didn’t mention it for some other 
reason.” 

“T tell you I saw you together—gay, 
absorbed!” she interrupted, with a note 
of passion. 

“You could not possibly have seen 
any expression on either of our faces 
to justify jealousy or distrust,” he an- 
swered steadily. ‘Your experience, you 
say, has made ‘you fearful of deceit, 
apprehensive of it. Very well, then. I 
shan’t try to plead my cause any fur- 
ther. Perhaps some day you will learn 
that there’s nothing in the world more 
deceptive than that upon which you 
now pin your fate—the evidence of 
your own, unaided senses. If you ever 
do come to that place’—he rose and 
stood looking down upon her with 
something tender and hopeful replacing 
the sternness that had hardened his fea- 
tures—“why, let me know.” 

“You're angry,” murmured Mrs. 
Wright. “I’m so sorry. I really didn’t 
mean to make you so. I only wanted 
you to understand how I felt.” 

“Oh, I understand how you feel well 
enough,” declared Mr. Donaldson vin- 
dictively. “Even if you hadn’t enlight- 
ened me as to your own private views, 
your whole career, for all its exquisite- 
ness, declares what you feel well 
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enough. I’ve always thought you a 
saint—you, the champion of the op- 
pressed working girl against her em- 
ployer ; you, the buffer between the poor 
thing trying to stand upon her own feet 
and the forces trying to push her back 
into the gutter; you, the good angel of 
the Magdalene! Of course, I thought 
you were morbid on the subject, a little, 
but I reverenced even your morbidity. 
I respected even the silly, feminine ig- 
norance that made no tale too preposter- 
ous for you to believe when it repre- 
sented man as a beast of prey. But 
now I see that it was all part of the 
same thing—your innate lack of trust. 
However, I don’t suppose I shall gain 
anything by standing here and dissect- 
ing you. So I'll be going.” 

“IT think you had better,” declared 
Mrs. Wright, in a tone somewhat acid- 
ulous for so gentle a lady. 

And Mr. Donaldson went. 

She did not seem altogether to enjoy 
herself after his departure. She rang 
to have the tray removed, and she 
paced up and down before the fire 
where he had paced. She tried a few 
strains upon the piano, but they ended 
in a discord. She cried a little and then 
she dried her eyes. 

“T don’t care what he says,” she de- 
clared, with sudden vigor, “I shall be- 
lieve what I see. And if ever I saw 
infatuation, it was on his face when he 
was talking with Edna Throckmor- 
ton!” 


II. 


As is apparent from the utterances 
of Mr. Donaldson, Mrs. Wright was a 
serious-minded lady of intensely seri- 
ous pursuits. She served upon many 
committees, sat at many board meetings, 
conducted a voluminous correspond- 
ence, and was altogether one of the 
most charitable-minded women in the 
world. And like, perhaps, most of her 
sex who are charitable at all, it was 
for the downtrodden and oppressed of 
























her own sex that her feelings were 
most deeply stirred. 

Experience was powerless to change 
her point of view. Every girl who lost 
her job, no matter from what careless- 
ness, laziness, or impudence, was a vic- 
tim, if not of personal spite, then of 
false industrial conditions, according to 
Mrs. Wright’s creed; every girl who 
went wrong, no matter from what nat- 
ural wantonness, wilfulness, vanity, or 
out-and-out wickedness, was a_ sacri- 
fice to masculine lust, to a vicious sys- 
tem of social morality. She would have 
gathered all of them into her arms, had 
she been able, and comforted them for 
sorrows that they did not feel and 
bound up wounds of which they were 
unconscious. She was the director of 
half a dozen homes for girls of all sorts 
and degrees of misfortune; she was the 
patroness of innumerable bazaars for 
raising money for these homes. And 
throughout the city her name was a 
synonym for a conscientious, if not al- 
ways sophisticated, effort to improve 
the conditions of the unfortunate of 
her own sex. The whole period of her 
widowhood—ten years now—had been 
devoted to these causes. 

It happened that on the morning after 
her final dismissal of her suitor, Mrs. 
Wright came slowly down the steps of 


her house on Washington Square and, 


looked across its leafless stretch with 
dubious, unseeing eyes. She was pale 
and rather tired looking. She had not 
slept well, to tell the truth. The pre- 
monition of loneliness, of lovelessness, 
had kept her company through the 
night, together with a conscientious fear 
that she might have been unjust. But 
no! Had she not seen their faces? 

“IT think I’ll walk this morning,” she 
said, hesitating on the curb beside her 
car. ‘‘Meet me at Mrs. Reynolds’ on 
East Seventy-first Street at one 
o'clock.” 

Then she turned toward Fifth Ave- 
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nue in search of exercise—to banish 
her melancholy languors. 

At the -corner she remembered an 
errand that she had on Ninth Street, 
and she walked up to that thorough- 
fare, ‘still rather’ listless, still rather 
dull, in spite of motion. She turned 
toward her friend’s house. But, in her 
abstraction, she walked past it almost 
as far as Sixth Avenue before she re- 
membered that she had a purpose in 
her presence on Ninth Street. With a 
slightly impatient exclamation at her 
own lackadaisical mood, she turned 
back. 

Midway of the block there was some- 
thing about the aspect of the street that 
called her back from the gray clouds in 
which she had been excursioning. Peo- 
ple were standing along the curb; there 
were groups of servants clustered in 
the doorways. Mrs. Wright’s eyes fol- 
lowed the direction of the public gaze, 
and she saw a sight that for a moment 
literally froze her blood with horror. 

Through Ninth Street, from the di- 
rection of Fifth Avenue, a taxicab was 
making its way rather slowly in the 
bright morning light. Its door was 
open and from within a disheveled girl, 
young, blond, was seeking to escape. 
A young man, who had evidently lost 
his hat in the struggle, was on the run- 
ning board, holding himself on by one 
hand and with the other resolutely com- 
bating the girl’s efforts at escape. 

The realization that such a thing was 
happening in her own neighborhood, in 
broad daylight, was something that sud- 
denly released the frozen tide of Mrs. 
Wright's blood and set it beating furi- 
ously in her veins. That the loiterers 
along the pavement, the smug servants 
in the doorways, should be making no 
effort whatever to save the girl was 
almost unbelievable. 

She herself, inflamed with a greater 
anger than she had ever known in her 
life, dashed toward the curb, broke 
through a group gathered there, and 
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She overtook the taxi. It had slowed down to a snail’s pace. Her face was blazing 
girl by the arm and cried out: “Get in, get back in! 
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with anger as she managed to get a footing on the running board, as she grasped the 





You'll hurt -yourself. I’ll stay with you! Pll—I'll is 
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sped after the taxicab, blind, in her 
righteous fury, to everything but the 
struggling girl in its door and the bru- 
tal young man coercing her. She darted 
in front of a delivery wagon; she al- 
most collided with Tony, the neighbor- 
hood flower vender and his truck of 
narcissus; she heard herself calling the 
people who surrounded her cowards 
and villains. She had no imagination 
left to marvel at the speed that indig- 
nation had put into her 
feet, or the slowness of 
the vehicle she pursued, 
or the perfectly miracu- 
lous apathy of the whole 
street. All her energies, 
all her mental powers, 


J opti 
were bent upon that hhh 


blond, disheveled girl. ! | 

She overtook the taxi. 
It had slowed down to a 
snail’s pace. Her face 
was blazing with anger as 
she managed to get a 
footing on the running 















The receiver fell limply from Mrs. Wright's hand. 


board, as she grasped the girl by the 
arm and cried out: 

“Get in, get back in! You'll hurt 
yourself. I'll stay with you. I'll si 

And then she became conscious that 
the cab had stopped entirely and that 
the young man—the despicable, das- 
tardly villain—had stepped off, and that 
she—she, Miriam Wright, the exqui- 






























site, the exclusive, Mrs. Wright—was 
the target for a strange machine leveled 
at her from a motor vehicle slowly 
moving in advance of the taxicab. In 
an instant she realized—what the 
amazed street had realized from the be- 
ginning—that this taxicab upon which 
she now stood, this blond, disheveled 
girl, and this brutal young man, were 
all performers in a moving-picture 
drama; that the vehicle in front held 
the film camera. She did not realize at 
the moment that she had given the most 
unexpected aid, the most delightful 
climax, to the set, 

That knowledge came somewhat 
later. For that particular morning, 
Mrs. Wright was never quite clear how 
she escaped from the taxi, how she 
made her haughty way through the cor- 
don of highly amused spectators, how 
she down-faced the giggling servant 
girls, or how she reached the house of 
her friend. And in the light of later 
events it did not so much matter how 
she accomplished these miracles. 

For it-was only about three months 
later—three long, lonesome, and trou- 
bled months for Mrs. Wright—that her 
telephone rang one morning and her 
most intimate friend’s voice, at the 
other end of the wire, addressed her 
excitedly. 

“Miriam, for Heaven’s sake, what 
does it mean?” asked the lady. “You're 
in the movies—yes, yes you are! 
There’s no mistaking you—you’ve got 
on your amethyst toque and your silver- 
fox set. Besides, it’s your face. It’s 
you. There isn’t a question about it, 
and, oh, my dear—what on earth does 
it mean? You’re in that awful white- 
slave drama they’ve just put on at the 
C. & D.—and you're trying to force a 
poor girl back into the cab that is car- 
rying her to a life of shame. Your face 
is furious—you’ve got her by the arm 
and ny 

At that point, the receiver fell limply 
from Mrs. Wright’s hand. 
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How the good news spread—the 
amusing, the uproarious news, that one 
of the most severely exclusive women in 
New York was a performer in a moy- 
ing-picture show; that one of the most 
zealous reformers in the city was to be 
seen unmistakably pushing back a girl 
struggling to escape from horror—this 
is not, perhaps, of particular impor- 
tance. Of course, once the newspapers 
got hold of the story, they made the 
most of it. They even succeeded with 
diabolical ingenuity in making a good 
deal of the fact that Mrs. Wright abso- 
lutely refused to be interviewed on the 
subject; and they made an enormous 
deal of it all when her lawyers sought 
an injunction ‘prohibiting the produc- 
tion of the film. 

But by that time the film had really 
done its work. Its work was, obviously, 
to give Mr. Alexander Donaldson an 
opportunity to show himself more mag- _ 
nanimous than the lady of his aspira- 
tion. 

“I hope, Miriam,” he said on the 
momentous afternoon when he again 
invaded her dwelling and made a cer- 
tain plea of her, ‘that you are some- 
what less determined about the value of 
the evidence of your senses since this 
thing has happened. Suppose that I had 
believed the evidence of my eyes! Sup- 
pose I had interpreted the expression 
of your face! What would my eyes 
have told me? <A most preposterous 
falsehood! But, you see, I’ve been a 
lawyer for so many years that I know 
how to weigh evidence a little bit better 
—yes, just a little bit better % 

“Alec,” declared Mrs. Wright fer- 
vently, “if you ever dare to mention 
that film to me again, or to say a word 
about evidence of any sort “ 

But Mrs. Wright’s imagination failed 
when it came to declaring what she 
would do in this circumstance. And, 
fortunately, the look that each read 
then upon the other’s face was one that 
could never be misread. 
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low to Grow Taller and More 
Slender 
By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail -to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 
less writers have posted with no stamp. If you have failed to receive a reply — 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 





AN the human form be remodeled ? 
That is, can the stature be in- 
creased and local fat removed, 

so that what is to-day a short, squatty 
figure with excess of development 
through the hips or shoulders and bust 
may to-morrow become of an average 
height with slender flanks and beauti- 
fully rounded shoulders and bust? 

This is the dream of many under- 
sized, locally overdeveloped women and 
some men—although in the case of 
short men lack of height is, as a rule, 
compensated for by a self-sufficiency 
that puts them on very good terms with 
themselves. This dream becomes an 
insistent desire to “lengthen out,” and 
the cry is repeatedly put forth: “How 
can I rid myself of superabundant tis- 
sue and add to my height? Can it be 
done?” 

Shortness of stature is a racial char- 
acteristic of certain peoples; the Japa- 
nese, for instance, whose remarkable 
ambition to imitate Westerners includes 
a desire to become like them in stature. 
They have made astonishing progress 
in this direction by unremitting atten- 
tion to special exercises, diet, and other 
measures. 


Many families, by constant intermar- 
riage with short people, develop this 
abnormality in their offspring. Occa- 
sionally one member of a family is un- 
dersized as a result of arrested growth 
during adolescence; or, as sometimes 
unfortunately occurs, growth is arrested 
during infancy. To be sure, we are 
not considering these conditions here, 
yet it may be well to call attention: to 
their existence, for underdevelopment 
of form is always due to deficiency of 
the bony structure, and certainly noth- 
ing can be of greater importance to 
parents than the physical health and 
beauty of their offspring. Just as in the 
case of well-known defects resulting 
from gross carelessness and neglect the 
advice is usually given to guard. against 
such contingencies, so parents should 
have ever in mind the fact that as the 
limb is trained so the tree grows and 
that physical development must have 
its beginnings at or even before birth. 

As has elsewhere been stated in these 
papers, a new era is dawning in the 
matter of our attitude toward the great 
question of health, and we are realizing 
more and more each day the vital neces- 
sity of physical beauty as represented 
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by perfect health; for to be healthy is 
to be beautiful. 

Now when the body ceases to grow 
as the years of adolescence are reached, 
and this is usually the case in those 
who are undersized, the nature of the 
causes bringing about this condition is 
rarely if ever questioned ; but the young 
persons so handicapped are allowed to 
remain stunted in bodily growth while 
their minds continue to develop. For- 
tunate, indeed, it is that an arrested de- 
velopment of the bony structure at or 
during the transitional years from girl- 
hood or boyhood into maturity does not 
affect the mental powers; in fact it has 
frequently been observed that under- 
sized people are keenly alive. 

If, then, this condition can be reme- 
died, what are its causes and how can a 
change be brought about? There are 
some investigators who believe that the 
glandular system is always at fault in 
every case of under or overdevelopment 
of the bony system. That the glands in 
the throat perform a tremendous func- 
tion in this direction, there is no longer 
a particle of doubt, for the amazing 
results attained with thyroid treatment 
in those unfortunate cases of complete 
arrest of development in children are 
one of the brilliant triumphs of modern 
medicine. 

It is common knowledge that during 
the years of adolescence a perversion of 
appetite often occurs, especially in 
young girls. They evince a great dis- 
taste for the foods they should eat and 
crave a diet of perfectly absurd articles 
that have no more substance from 
which to build bone and blood than a 
dried stick; and this explains the anz- 
mic condition so often noted during 
these years, a condition that is fre- 
quently the underlying cause of arrested 
growth at this period. For it must be 
plain that when the body has for a num- 
ber of years—and that at its transitional 
stage—been fed on an impossible diet, 
its development is very materially ham- 
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pered, and umless its heritage is from 
hardy stock, it may never recover from 
this maltreatment. 

There are several elements in nature 
that assist in forming and developing a 
good body system. These are: First, 
water, in which lime is a large constit- 
uent; next, grains, into which lime en- 
ters in the shape of phosphates. Lime 
is also found in milk and in lean meat. 
Salt is another useful element in build- 
ing up not only bones, but the tissues as 
well. In connection with water, it is 
found in every portion of the body, and 
is necessary in digestion, where it as- 
sists by chemical action in the various 
processes of assimilation. A dislike for 
salt is unnatural and should be over- 
come. 

To repeat: Salt, lime, and water are 
found in every part of the body and are 
natural and necessary to health and life. 
If we use them as nature provides, we 
can rebuild our blood, bones, muscles, 
nerves, and brain with the material that 
they require; but if we eliminate from 
our diet the phosphates of lime and the 
carbonates, we cannot hope for a well- 
developed bony structure. 

To illustrate this, we have but to look 
abroad for proof of the action of the 
various kinds of foods as related to 
bone making. Take, for instance, the 
low stature oi the Lapps and Finns, 
who subsist mainly on a fish diet and 
whose bones are small and short as com- 
pared with their near neighbors, the 
Norwegians, Swedes, and Russians, 
who live upon a farinaceous and vege- 
table diet, and who are their superiors in 
height and strength. Until very recent- 
ly, we have known little about the physi- 
ologic chemistry of foods and of diges- 
tion, but the experiments of Herter, of 
Columbia University, have established 
the fact that many conditions of under- 
development, when existing in child- 
hood, arise. from the intestinal tract, 
there being a decided aversion to fats 
that leads to a loss of calcium and mag- 
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nesitim salts and an increase in intes- 
tinal putrefaction, which acts for the 
arrest of skeletal growth. 

Primarily, then, a normal growth of 
bone is dependent upon a diet consisting 
of a sufficient amount of good, pure 
water as it springs from the earth; 
grains that are grown on soil rich in 
phosphates; and milk with all the fat in 
the shape of its cream retained. Of 
course, the diet may be far more varied 
and should be, but it must contain these 
elements. 

Then the question may be asked: But 
can a diet consisting largely of these 
things affect a stature that has reached 
maturity ? In young manhood and wom- 
anhood, decidedly yes, because at that 
time the bones are mainly organic in 
nature and have not yet completely ossi- 
fied—that is, been transformed from 
cartilage into bone. Now while length 
of body depends fundamentally upon 
the bony structure, and this must be 
stimulated in various ways to bring 
about an added growth, supplemental 
measures in the way of stretching the 
ligaments and muscles at- 
tached to the long bones 
and to the vertebral col- 
umn are almost as impor- 
tant. For the long bones 
do not consist of one piece, 
as is popularly supposed ; 
the shaft is ossified first, 
and the ends, which consist 
of irregularly shaped, 
spongy, porous tissue. do 
not become firmly 
attached to the: 
shaft until early S 
maturity. This is 
especially the case 
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with the largest bone in the body, 
the femur or thigh bone. Now the 
growth of this bone is greatest at 
the junction of the shaft. to the lower 
extremity, owing to its late ossification. 
While the entire body, from birth to 
thirty years of age, grows 3.37 times, 
the growth of the lower end of the 
thigh bone is 7.30 times, the greatest in 
the entire body. Short-waisted people 
frequently possess very long thigh 
bones. This is the type beloved by 
many artist illustrators, notably Charles 
Dana Gibson, who gives his creations 
long lines by an abnormal length of the 
lower limbs. 

Now, further to encourage those am- 
bitious to add to their height, the spine 
is a flexuous and flexible column, the 
true upper sections of which—from the 
hips up—consist of separate bones 
throughout the entire life; these bones 
are padded with cushions of fat and 
cartilage and held together with liga- 
ments and slender muscles. 

It has been demonstrated that by the 
systematic stretching and pulling of 
these structures while they are still in 
an elastic state, the body can be in- 
creased astonishingly in length—provid- 
ing, of course, that one never for a 
moment loses sight of the importance 
of a proper diet, which includes fresh 
air and sunlight; air <nd sun being as 
necessary to normal development as 
food. 

Reference has been made to the suc- 
cessful efforts of the Japanese in gain- 
ing height. Among their juggling exer- 
cises are several that are unsurpassed 
for this purpose. Punching the bag 
with the feet is perhaps the best. 

Lie flat upon the floor or upon a 
hard couch, raise one leg, and stretch 
it upward and outward to its fullest 
extent. Have suspended from a con- 
venient height a punching bag, which 
can barely be reached with the tips of 
the toes. Never remove the bag from 
its original hanging point, or allow the 
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Pull the body forward until the lower limbs rest upon the toe tips. 


body to shift from its position. Now, 
using first one leg and then the other, 
stretch the limbs to their utmost capac- 
ity in an effort to punch the bag. If 
the movements are not properly exe- 
cuted, the exercise will degenerate into 
a farce; but if the body is rightly held 
in position and the limbs stretched fully, 
it will be found after conscientious 
practicing day in and day out that the 
bag will have to be moved an inch or 
two away from the feet or the body 
will have to be drawn upward. The 
mind must be concentrated upon elon- 
gating or stretching the lower limbs 
when performing the exercise and the 
work must not be continued over ten 
minutes, even when proficiency has been 
gained. The first time it may not be 
possible to touch the bag, the exercise 
being too fatiguing to continue more 
than three minutes. 

Another exercise consists of juggling 
a rubber ball or a football. Lying 
prone on the back, both feet are raised 
to support the ball. After being balanced 
on one foot, it is tossed vigorously into 


the air and caught with the hands; the 
knees are flexed, the ball placed on the 
other foot, which is similarly thrown 
out, and the ball again caught with out- 
stretched hands. This repeated flexion 
and extension of the limbs has not only 
a vigorous action on the long bones, 
but upon the ligaments of all the joints. 
In addition to increasing the length of 
the limbs, these two exercises are espe- 
cially valuable to obesity patients and 
to those short people who have de- 
veloped an abnormal amount of flesh 
through the hips and abdomen. Indeed, 
of all exercises ever devised for toning 
down the flanks and hardening the ab- 
dominal muscles, these two are emphati- 
cally the best. 

For stretching the spinal column prin- 
cipally, but all of the muscles and liga- 
ments generally, the following exercise 
is unrivaled: (1) Plant the feet firmly 
upon the carpeted floor; (2) throw the 
outstretched arms above the head; (3) 
bring them forward and downward 
until they touch the floor; (4) walk 
forward upon the hands until the body 
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is so stretched that only the tips of the 
toes hold the lower limbs in position; 
(5) stretch and pull, with the head 
thrown back upon the spinal column; 
(6) rock the body backward, supporting 
it upon the hands, which firmly grasp 
the floor; (7) pull forward until the 
head, thrown back, again lies on the 
‘ spine; (8) lower the body upon the 
floor to rest and then repeat. 

This exercise should not be done 
more than twice to begin, and never 
more than ten times. If assiduously 
practiced morning and night, it- will ab- 
solutely increase the height and so melt 
away excess of fat in any situation that 
the body will soon assume slender and 
correct proportions. : 

These exercises are strenuous and 
must not be undertaken unless the body 
is well fed on a suitable diet and the 
blood is in a rich condition. In early 
life the marrow contained in the canals 


of all long bones is not fat and it is 
exclusively red in color, because during 
the growth of the body this is one of the 
tissues that manufacture red-blood cor- 
puscles. In healthy adult life the mar- 
row ceases to perform this function 
largely and becomes yellow fat; hence 
the great value of assisting growth by 
feeding the system upon blood and tis- 
sue builders. 

Those who are anemic, besides tak- 
ing the blood tonic frequently men- 
tioned in these pages (information con- 
cerning which will gladly be furnished) 
should begin with the second set of ex- 
ercises, gently practiced for a few mo- 
ments in a room flooded with air and 
sunshine. 

Of course for other conditions of 
a more serious nature that may result 
in undevelopment, suitable hygienic 
measures under the guidance of a physi- 
cian will alone prove remedial. 


Answers to Correspondents 


Mrs. L.—The use of heavy powders will 
injure your skin in time; furthermore, the 
too evident use of powder upon your face is 
very inelegant. Try this lotion for your 
shiny skin, and then powder very lightly 
with pulverized rice: 

PEACIC QOIGiis.c0.ci 55-4061 od vale aes 1 dram 
Distilled witch-hazel ............. 4 ounces 
Mix and daub on with absorbent cotton. 


3RowN Harr.—Your desperation must not 
lead you into using injurious hair dyes. The 
method of restoring gray hair advocated 
through this department, by means of iron, 
tar, and sage, is usually efficacious. It fails 
sometimes because sufficient care is not taken 
in compounding the ingredients and in ap- 
plying the liquid, which is also tonic. 

Directions for this preparation will be 
mailed on application. Meanwhile, you can 


try this: 
Green black walnut hulls ......... 4 ounces 
MORN Gis ois scion ies ape pire eee Sea POG 8 ounces 


Macerate the hulls in the wine for seven 
days, then filter. Apply with a fine brush. 


Essex EnGiisu Gririts.—It will delight me 
to gratify this request and furnish an article 
on “Local Reduction Cures,” as well as 
methods for increasing height. 


MarGareET.—For sensitive, delicate feet: 


MDEIOU SAIUAL © 6.5.5 Sia disisigiones wales eee I ounce 
ME UOE SAMO 5 5’ ree eis do oo 0 s:eae oes I ounce 
DPECIRMBONCS 5. ooc'cec cos seca ae 3 ounces 
PUNIMET DELTICS «ooo Soi. desc ce YZ pound 
Rosemary leaves ..........+..0¢: I pound 


Boil twenty minutes in five quarts of water. 
Use at moderate heat, and immerse feet in 
bath for fifteen minutes several successive 
nights. 


G. M. (22).—An excellent tonic for dan- 
druff and falling hair is made from the fol- 
lowing formula: 


Titieture Of capsicum  <....060008 YZ ounce 
Tincture of nux vomica ........ Y% ounce 
Spirits Of TOSCMaAY: 2.5. 25<cs'ese 3 ounces 
Distilled witch-hazel water ...... 2 ounces 


Mix thoroughly, and rub well into the 
scalp with a sponge every night on retiring. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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On You reelt 


A few years hence, then what? Will you still be an 
untrained, underpaid worker, or will you be a specialist 
in your chosen line, where you can earn more in one day 
than the untrained man earns in a week? 

Your future depends on yourself. You must decide NOW. The way to avoid 
the hard road of disappointment and failure is to get the special training that will 
command the attention and a better salary from the man higher up. The 
International Correspondence Schools 


have shown to thousands the way. to [~ 7. 

positions of power and better pay. They | INTERNATIONAL Ct CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

can do the same for you. | Explain, witnoat ferther con part, how 
Clerks 


















Are you interested enough in your | 
future to learn how the I. C. S. can fit you | 
for areal good job? No matter where you 
live, how little you earn, or what your 
previous education has been, the I. C. S. | 
are ready to help you. For 21 years | 
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the I. C. S. have been helping young 
men to increase their earnings and to rise 
to positions that insure a better income. 


Choose a high-salaried future. 


Mark and mail the 
coupon NOW 
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ely for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 
climate had failed. 
Write today to the 
HIMALYA CO. 


86 Warren Ave. W. 












Wrinkles 


Thousands have successfully used this for- 
mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
WY SAXOLITE 
















Detroit, Mich. 
dissolved in } *% oe witch hazel; use as @ t, 

face wash. The ect is almost “magical. 
Deepest wrinkles, crow’: “ Pi as well as finest lines, aon Pa 


completely and quic kly vanish. Face besomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look vears younger. No harm to tenderest 
skin. Ges genuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store. 





~ WHITE LOOK LIKE 
ee or ( VALLEY GEMS DIAMONDS 
A te 
=> Stand acid and fire diamond test. So 
as 2 §/ hard they easily scratch a file and will 
\ ih cut glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years. 
PS Moumes in 14k solid gold diamond mountings. 
| & See them before paying. Will send youany style 
ring, pin or stud for examination—all charges pre- 
paid. Nomoney in advance. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write today for free catalog. € z 
WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 709 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis 
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YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 


A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 25 ets. Address, 


Turko Roller Co,, | Box Box 38, 5 Station Ls New York City 


Delivered vo: FREE 


on > est and 30 Days Trial 






Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
100 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Red Cedar Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$2.00 for above box of 100. Sent post- 
paid to any address. You'll be glad to 
smoke ’em. The Bud Cigarette Com- 
pany, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 


SEND NO MONEY but write today for our big 1914 allen 
of ““Ranger’’ Bicycles, aires and — 
dries at prices so low they will astonish you, Also part articulars o: 
t ler to deliver 7 a Ranger Bicycle’ on one month's | 
ithout a cent expense to you. It’s absolutely genuine, 
you can make wom ty taki orders soaks dae gs tires, lamps 
sundries, etc. from, our big It’s free. It 
containg “combination off ers” for Fe fitting your sr old leyclo like new 
at very low cost. uh weed meetas fi bicycle information. Send f 


Low FACTORY PRICES direc val ad a ‘such terms. You cannot afford 


to =f a bicycle, tires ~d sundries without first learning what we can 
offer you. Write now. 


Mead Oyole O0., Dept.c-1100hloago, Ile  sceuiateietiansiinmeaiememeieanall 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Real Hair 


Grower 


Found at Last! 





New English Discovery “Grows Hair in 30 
Days” Declare Users. 





$1000.00 Reward if We Fail on Our Guarantee. 
Try It at Our Risk. Mail Coupon To-day 





This man is growing bald. “Crystolis” is just the thing for such cases. 


Here’s good news at last for men and women 
whose hair is falling, who are growing bald and 
gray, whose scalps are covered with dandruff that 
nothing seems to keep away and whose heads itch 
like mad. 

Good news even for those who imagine them- 
selves hopelessly and incurably bald or who suffer 
from hair or scalp trouble of any kind. 

We have secured the sole American rights for 
the great English discovery, Crystolis, the new 
hair remedy that in Europe has been called the 
most wonderful discovery of the century, having 
been awarded Gold Medals at the big Paris and 
Brussels Expositions. 

Already, since securing the American rights 
hundreds of men and women have written us 
to tell of phenomenal results obtained by its use. 
People who have been bald for years tell how 
they now glory in their beautiful hair. Others 
who have had dandruff all their lives say they 
have now a clean, healthy scalp and that hair 
stopped falling after a few applications of this 
wonderful new treatment. 

We don’t care whether you are bothered with 
falling hair, prematurely gray hair; matted hair 
or stringy hair; dandruff, itching scalp, or any 


or all forms of hair trouble, we want you to try 
“CRYSTOLIS,” at our risk. 

We give you a binding guarantee, without any 
“strings” or red tape, that it won't cost you a 
cent if we do not prove to you that “Crystolis” 
will do all we claim for it, and what’s important, 
we have plenty of money to back our guarantee. 
$1,000 has been deposited in our Bank as a Spe- 
cial Fund to be forfeited should we fail to comply 
with this guarantee. Cut out the coupon below 
and mail it today to Creslo Laboratories, 390-H 
Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 





FREE COUPON 


rhe Creslo Laboratories, 390-H Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

I am a reader of SmMrrH’s MAGAZINE. Prove 
to me without cost how Crystolis stops falling 
hair, banishes dandruff and itching scalps and 
restores gray and faded hair to natural color. 


Write your name and address plainly and 
ENCLOSE THIS COUPON WITH 
YOUR. LETTER. 
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HOW TO TREAT 
PIMPLES 





CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. Gently 
smear the affected parts with Cute 
cura Ointment, on the end of the 
finger, but do not rub. Wash off 
the Cuticura Ointment in five min- 
utes ‘with Cuticura Soap and hot 
water and continue bathing for some 
minutes. This treatment is best 
on rising and retiring. At other 
times use Cuticura Soap freely for 
the toilet and bath. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and, Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 

8@Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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Perfect Your Figure 


as nature intended it. 
Enjoy good health as 
every woman can. 


You should be VIG- 
OROUS, HEALTHY 
and ATTRACTIVE, 
for then only are you 
normal. These are 
your birthright. 


If you are not in 
the best of health or 
are dissatisfied with 
your appearance, I can 
surely help you. ° 


MY GUARANTEE: 


With my free book, “The 
Body Beautiful,” which 
is fully illustrated with 
photographs of myself ex- 
plaining my system, I give 
full particulars of my 
Guaranteed Trial Plan 
whereby you can test the 
value of my instruction 
without risking a single 
penny. 


Send two-cent stamp for 
“The Body Beautiful” 
and Trial Plan today, 


Annette Kellermann 


Suite 110 S, 12 W. 31st Street, New York 











DELATONE 


Removes Hair or Fuzz from Face, 
Neck or 


Delatone is an old and well-known scientific 
preparation, in powder form, for the quick 
removal of hairy growths—no matter how 
thick or stubborn they may be. A paste is 
\ made with some Delatone and water, then 
S, spread on hairy surface. After two or 
three minutes it is rubbed off and the hairs 
have vanished. When the skin is washed 
it will be found to be white, firm and hairless. Delatone is used 
by thousands of people and is highly recommended by Mrs. 
Mae Martin, the authority on “‘Beauty.” 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an original one-ounce jar will 
be mailed toany address upon receipt of One Dollar by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL COMPANY 














3255 Sheffield Avenue—Dept. B. F.—Chicago 








My Magazine “Investing for Profit” 
FREE for Six Months 


Send me rot me name sat nian tink ail address ri right NOW an NOW ane I will send 
uu investing for Profit magazine absolute! ly tree for six 
months, It tells how to get the utmost Gomes from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 


q k 2000 grow to $22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital sev eane information that should 
enable you to make your money grow proportionately. I 

i have decided this month to ive 500 s1x month subscriptions 
to Investing FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at ‘Least $10 


to every 7 aes a tbe, rtune, Send. yom your name 

and address now, mention this per and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take it now. You'll be willing to pay 100 
a copy after you have read it six months. 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
eee ee ee ee 
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You can get one of these exceptional 
cameras for as little as $5.00 


They are marvels of compactness, slipping easily into a lady’s 
hand-bag or even a boy’s pocket. They are the simplest of - 
all cameras to load and operate, and they make good size 
pictures of the very first quality. 


Premoette Jr. No. 1, $5.00 


Weighs only 12 ounces and makes pictures 
2%x3¥% inchesin size. Fitted with Kodak 
Ball Bearing shutter, working for time, bulb 
and snap shot exposures. The lensis a menis- 
cus achromatic of the very first quality, each 
one rigidly tested. The camera loads in day- 
light with the Premo Film Pack of 12 expos- 
ures, it is attractively finished and covered 
with genuine grain leather. It is amply effici- 
ent for all amateur photographic work under 
ordinarily favorable conditions. 

The Premoette Jr. No. 1A, similar to the 
above in every respect, but making 2% x 44 
pictures, is supplied for $8.00. 


Premoette Jr. Special, $36.00 


As compact, simple and convenient as the 
regular Premoette Jr., the Special offers the 
very highest degree of photographic effi- 
ciency. It is fitted with Compound shutter, 
attaining a maximum speed of x}7 second, 
and the Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lens, 7.6.3. 
This equipment places the camera on a par, 
in capabilities, with the largest, most, expen- 
sive cameras made. 

In keeping with its quality the camera is 
finished in the richest possible manner. ~ 

The Premoette Jr. No. 1A Special, similar 
to the above, but making 2% x 4 pictures, 
is furnished for $41.00. 








These cameras and many other Premos, ranging in price from $1.50 to $150.00, are thoroughly 
described in the Premo catalogue. Get a copy to-day from your dealer, or write us direct. It’s free. 


Rochester Optical Division, ™€:=>..7"* Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Gee! 


WE INVIT 


Look at that pair of skinny scarecrows! 


EVERY THIN MAN 
AND WOMAN 











Why don’t they try Sargol?” 


LET US MAKE YOU FAT 


This is an invitation that no thin man or 
woman can afford to ignore. We invite you to try 
a new treatment called “Sargol” that helps digest 
the food you eat—that puts good, solid flesh on 
people that are thin and under weight. 

How can “Sargol”’ do this? We will tell you. 
This new treatment is used as a scientific, assimi- 
lative agent for increasing cell growth, the very 
substance of which our bodies are made, for put- 
ting red corpuscles in the blood which every thin 
person so sadly needs, strengthening the nerves 
and putting the digestive tract in such shape that 
every ounce of food may give out its full amount 
of nourishment to the blood instead of passing 
through the system undigested and unassimilated. 

Women who never appeared stylish in anything 
they wore because of their thinness, men under 
weight or lacking in nerve force or energy tell 
how they have been made to enjoy the pleasures 
of life—been fitted to fight life’s battles, as never 
for years, through the use of “Sargol.” 

If you want a beautiful and well-rounded figure 
of which you can be justly proud—a body full of 
throbbing life and energy, write the Sargol Com- 
pany, 390-W Herald Bldg, Binghamton, N. Y., 
today, for a 50c. box “Sargol,” absolutely free, and 
use with every meal. 

But you say want proof! Well, here you 
are. Here is the statement of those who have 
tried—been convinced—and will swear to the vir- 
tues of this preparation: 

MRS. A. I. RODENHEISER writes: 

“I have gained immensely since I took Sargol, for I onl 

weighed about 106 pounds when I began using it, and now 


weigh 130 pounds, so really this makes twenty-four pounds. I 

feel stronger and am looking better than ever before, and now I 

carry rosy cheeks, which is something 1 could never say before.” 
' CLAY JOHNSON says: 

“Please send me another ten-day treatment. I am well 
pleased with Sargol. It has been the light of my life. I am 
getting back to my proper weight again. hen I began to 
take Sargol lonly weighed 138 pounds. and now, four weeks 
later, 1 am weighing 153 pounds and feeling fine.” 

F. GAGNON writes: 

“Here is my report since taking the Sargol treatment. I am 
a man 67 years of age, and was all run down to the very bottom. 
I had to quit work, as 1 was so weak. Now, thanks to Sargol,I 
look like anew man. I gained 22 pounds with 23 days’ treat- 
ment. Icannot tell you how happy I feel.” 

MRS. VERNIE ROUSE says: 

“Sargol is certainly the greatest treatment I ever used. I 
took only two boxes of Sargol. My weight was 120 pounds and 
now I weigh 140 and feel better than I have for tive years. 
am now as fleshy as I want to be, and shall certainly recommend 
Sargol, for it does just exactly what you say it will do.” 

Full address of any of these people if you wish. 

Probably you are now thinking whether all this 
can be true. Stop it! ‘“Sargol’ does make thin 
people add flesh, but we don’t ask you to take our 
word for it. Write us today and we will send 
you absolutely free a 50c. package for trial. 


Cut off coupon below and pin to your letter 





This Coupon Good for 50c. Package “Sargol” 











This coupon entitles any thin person to one 
50c. package “Sargol’’ (provided you have never 
tried it). The Sargol Company, 390-W Herald 
Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Compan: pany in your town; 
start you in a profitable osinees. of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 
Can arrange for spare time only if desired. 

Unusual opportunity for men without capital to 
* become independent for life. "Valuable Book and 
full particulars FREE. Write today. 


: NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
E. R. MARDEN, Q-124 Marden Building 
Prest. Washington, D. C. 













Great Bargain Sale 
These handsome Diamond Rin ings are our 
Berfect in stip cutand fall Het herybeiianey. Mountings 
SoREDIT TERMS: One-Fifth Down, 
Balance In 8S Equal Amounts. 


Write for Free 2,000 beautiful il- 
Less of Daaanietwarche Watches, a pewelry. ily Silver. 
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ware. 
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$4 Per Month! 
FREE TRIAL! 


Genuine Oliver Visible Typewriter. We sell 
direct; save you agents’ commissions and ex- 
penses. Ship onap»roval. $4 per month if 
you keep it. Send for free booklet. See how 
you save $41.50 on high-grade machine. 

Typewriters Distributing ay eed 
166 T30N. a 






















HOW TO KEEP YOUNG 
and ATTRACTIVE 


A generation of “Fair Women" all over two con- 
tinents have proved the wonderful efficacy of 


Dr. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 


The Greatest Known Specific for Beautifying the 
Complexion and Developing the Form 

Stage Beanties, beautiful otf the stage, Society 

Ladies, Blushing Brides and Smiling butantes, 

whose lovely complexions do not fade with the morn- 

ing g light, know that the secret of their pure and spot- 

les: 1 and beauty lines is the magic of these 








UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER ; 


pay is high and sure; hours short; places per- 
manent; promotions regular; vacations with 
pay; thousands of vacancies; all kinds of 
pleasant work everywhere; no layoffs; no 
pull needed; common education sufficient. 
Special money back guarantee if you write 
today for booklet B-1061. IT IS FREE. 


EARL HOPKINS, - + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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hood: -purifying, skin-transforming, safe and abso- 
a harmless wafers. 





for the comp! is 

the most scteotihe and pone se remedy for all facial 
blemishes, restoring to Spotless purity and youthi 

bloom all complexions marred by pimples, blackheads, 
sallowness, wrinkles, redness or ee blemishes on or 
under the skin, 60 cents and $1.00 per box by mail j¥ 
in plain cover, on receipt of price, from 
RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 415 Broadway, New York 


Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers for you 
Jrom his wholesale dealer. 



















Birmingham, Ala, Marlen, Ind. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. , Ne 
Dwight, Ill. Columbus. ( Ohio. 


For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a’ 
million in the past thirty-four years, and the onc 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley 
Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., ha N. my St. Seattle, bod 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fitth Ave. Winnipeg, one 
Columbia, 5. C. Guatemala City, Guat. 
Dallas, Texas. _ ia, Mexico. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 












Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 





















SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 













—it answers every beverage requirement 
—vim, vigor, refreshment, wholesomeness. 


It will satisfy you. 


Demand the genuine by full name— we 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 






Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 


THE COCA-COLA CO, 
Atlanta, Ga. 






Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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WAS ROSS ARCMank 
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With all 
the Kodak 


refinements 










ASY to operate, and so thin and compact 
that it is pocketed without inconvenience. 
Equipped with new Kodak Ball Bearing shutter 
with cable release, for time and bulb exposures, 
and for speeds of 3 and 5 with No. 1, and for x» 
= and ;% of a second with No.1A. New style 
back, easily removed for quick reloading. Choice 
of meniscus achromatic or Rapid Rectilinear 
lens; has automatic focusing lock; collapsible, 
reversible finder and two tripod sockets. 





No. 1, size of pictures, 24% x 31% inches, meniscus achromatic lens, $ 7.50 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - . - - ~ ‘ 9.00 
No. 1A, size of pictures, 2'4 x 44 inches, meniscus achromatic lens, 9.00 / 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - ~ - - - - 11.00 Ae 


Catalogue free at your dealer's or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuestTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Toasties 


It’s a wise plan not to overeat; and some people 
have learned that moderate eating promotes comfort 
and clear thinking—and that’s health. 


A bowlful of crisp, delicately flavoured corn 
Toasties, with cream, milk or fruits, makes a snappy 
“starter” for breakfast—and a good day. 


Served direct from the package—nourishing —de- 
licious! 


Post Toasties 


—sold by Grocers everywhere. My | 
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